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FOREWORD 


The Parliament of Religions was one of the most important functions 
in the Birth Centenary celebrations of Swami Vivekananda, held in Calcutta 
in 1963. It was undoubtedly suggested by the Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago in 1893 which, apart from its other intrinsic merits, is indissolubly 
bound up with the life and teachings of Vivekananda. It was there that he 
first revealed himself to the whole world as one of the greatest spiritual 
forces in the modern age, and first voiced the message of Vedanta which it 
was the mission of his life to preach to the whole world. But Swamiji did 
something more. He emphasized the spirit of catholicity and tolerance and 
dispelled the illusion that any one religion might ever hold the position of 
supremacy over all others. In his final address to the Parliament he said: 
Tf the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world it is this: 
It has proved to the world that holiness, purity, and charity are not the 
exclusive possessions of any church in the world, and that every system has 
produced men and women of the most exalted character. ... In the face 
of this evidence, if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival of his own 
religion and the destruction of the others, to him I say, Brother, yours is an 
impossible hope.’ 

It is recorded in the proceedings of the Parliament that these sentiments 
were not much appreciated by the Parliament, and very little approval was 
shown to these sentiments. Seventy years have passed since then — and 
another Parliament of Religions was held during the interval in connection 
with the Centenary Celebrations of Sri Ramakrishna — and it may be 
asserted without any fear of contradiction that the noble words uttered by 
Vivekananda in 1893 formed the keynote of the views expressed in the 
Parliament held in 1963, in celebration of the centenary of his birth, and, 
one may add, have now been the generally accepted creed of the world. 

This would be evident from the following pages which contain the 
text of summary of the papers read and addresses delivered in the fifteen 
sessions of the Parliament of Religions beginning from the afternoon of the 
29th December, 1963, and ending in the evening of the 5th January, 1964. 
It has not been possible to include all the papers and addresses, but altogether 
58 of them are published in this volume excluding the Inaugural Address of 
the President, Ramakrishna Math and Mission, and the Opening Address and 
Welcome by the President, Swami Vivekananda Centenary. In his Inaugural 
Address Swami Madhavananda, the President Maharaj, has clearly enun- 
ciated the fundamental principles of religion which were preached by 
Swami Vivekananda and have since become the foundation of the great 
structure of the Ramakrishna Mission which was planned by him. The 
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President Maharaj concluded his oration in the hope '‘that the deliberations* 
that will be held in this Parliament of Religions may help us implement into 
the life of the world the spirit of tolerance and acceptance of which Swami 
Vivekananda and his Guru Sri Ramakrishna were living embodiments/’ 

Thai this pious hope has been fulfilled, at least to a large extent, will 
be testified to by this volume. It gives a fair idea of the variety of the topics 
discussed in the Parliament of Religions and the spirit behind these dis- 
courses. The noble ideals of catholicity and tolerance inculcated by Swami 
Vivekananda before the Parliament of Religions at Chicago have been 
echoed by the members who took part in the deliberations of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Calcutta without a single discordant voice. 

These members represent a cross-section of the different religious sects 
and philosophical schools and include many distinguished leaders of thought 
from foreign countries in Asia, Europe and America. The topics chosen by 
them are varied in character though each has a bearing on the two central 
themes, namely, the fundamentals of religion, and Vivekananda, the great 
exponent of the harmony of religions. Apart from the more well-known 
religions of the modern world, such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and 
Christianity, many ancient religions such as the Canaanite and Israelite, 
Sufi-ism and Zoroastrianism are discussed from the modern standpoint of 
their harmony. Religion has also been studied from the new angle of modern 
scientific age and stress has been laid upon the great object of all religions, 
namely, the growth of humanism and a spirit of co-operation among the 
followers of the different religions of the world. It is needless to add that the 
towering personality of Swami Vivekananda emerges out of all these dis- 
courses as the Great Guide of the future of humanity — ^a practical embodi- 
ment of the teachings of his Guru Sri Ramakrishna. 

This volume is now presented to the public in the hope that the most 
valuable contribution of the Centenary celebration and its most enduring 
memorial may be accessible to those who could not attend the sessions of the 
Parliament and to the generations yet unborn to whom the name and fame 
of Swami Vivekananda would be a priceless asset. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity of conveying, on behalf of the 
authorities of the Centenary celebration, their sincere thanks to those who 
took part in the deliberations of the Parliament and also to those who sent 
their messages of goodwill for the success of the Parliament. Thanks are also 
due to those but for whose unwearied efforts this volume would not probably 
have been published within such a short time. 

Calcutta 
15th August, 

1965 


R. G. Majumdar 
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OF 
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The Parliament of Religions began its eight-day-long deliberations in 
fifteen sessions on the 29th December, 1963, in the tastefully decorated 
spacious Pandal at the Park Circus Maidan, Calcutta. It was attended 
by the most distingiiished persons, mostly followers and admirers of 
Swamiji, from various parts of the world. 

Qn Sunday, the 29tk December, at 3-30 p.m , — the Inauguration of the 
Parliament of Religions was marked by Vedic Prayers by the Brahmacharins 
of the Ramakrishna Math and an opening song by Prof. Gouri Kedar 
Bhattacharya. The function was inaugurated by Srimat Swami 
Madhavanandaji Maharaj, President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission. Srimat Swami Yatiswaranandaji Maharaj, the Vice-President 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, presided over it. 

Due to the indifferent health of Swami Madhavanandaji Maharaj, 
though he was present, the inaugural address was read out by Swami 
Nityaswarupananda (Page 1 ). After the inaugural address, Mr. Justice 
P. B. Mukharji, the President of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary 
Executive Committee offered a hearty welcome to the delegates and the 
assembled gathering (Page 6 ). Swami Sambuddhananda, the General 
Secretary of the Centenary Committee then read out the messages received 
on the occasion (Page 18), and Swami Ranganathananda, Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Cultixre, Calcutta, introduced the foreign 
delegates of the Parliament to the audience and each of the delegates spoke 
a few words, suiting to the occasion. Among the foreign delegates that 
were present this day were: Swami Prabhavananda of Hollywood; Swami 
Nikhilananda of New York; Coimtess Colorodo of N.Y., Mr. Christopher 
Isherwood, the famous author and playwright, Hollywood; Dr. M. M. 
“Willay, Vice-President of the Minnesota University, U.S.A.; Dr. Mrs. 
Maria Burgi, Switzerland; Mrs. Hiltrud Ruestau, Germany; Prof. D. Dr. 
Georg Fohrer, Germany; Dr. Miroslav Novak, Czechoslovakia; Prof. 
Abraham N. Poliak, Israel; Mr. Nisshin Uchigaki, Japan; Prof. H. H. 
Kimura, Japan, and Mr. Kumao Kanaya, Japan. Prof. A. Chakravarty 
of Boston Univ., Mr. E. Luther Copeland and Prof. John Nosco of U.S.A. 
joined later. 

Shri P. C, Sen, Chief Minister of West Bengal, also spoke on the occa- 
sion (Page 386). At the end, Swami Yatiswaranandaji Maharaj in his 
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presidential address (Page 354) gave a fine lead to the inomcntousi 
discourses of the Parliament of Religions. Swaini Sambuddhananda then 
thanked eloquently the delegates and the gathering of about ten thousand 
people who had come to attend the Parliament. 

From the 30th December, 1963 to the 5th January. 1964 the Parliament 
sat in two sessions, morning and evening, every da\ . The morning sessions 
were held at the Ramakrishna IMission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, 
Calcutta at 9 a.m., while the evening sessions were held in the Centenary 
Pandal at the Park Circus Maidan, Calcutta at 4 p.m. on holidays and at 
6 p.m. on week-days. But the 5th January, 1 964, being a Sunday, the morning 
session was also held at the Park Circus Maidan at 9 a.m. to accommodate 
more visitors. Opening and closing songs, thanksgiving and the General 
Secretary’s announcements formed the features common to all the pro- 
ceedings of these days. Hereunder we are giving the programme of the 
Parliament date-wise: 

Monday, the 30th December, 1963 

Morning Session at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 

Gol Park at 9 a.m. 

President: Prof. D. Dr. Georg Fohrer, Germany 

Speakers: (1) Prof. Batuk Nath Bhattacharyya, Calcutta (Swami 
Vivekananda and the present-day human values) 

(2) Prof. Dr. Gustav Mensching, Germany (Message of 

Swami Vivekananda and its importance for the 
present world) — translated and read in his absence 
by Dr. Brahmananda Gupta, Calcutta 

(3) Swami Pavitrananda, New York (Swami Vivek- 

ananda and the Future of India) — In his absence 
the paper was read by Swami Ranganathananda 

(4) Shri Ramani Kumar Dutta Gupta, Calcutta (Swami 

Vivekananda’s Gospel of Divine Humanism) 

Evening Session at the Park Circus Maidan at 5 p.m. 

President: Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Speakers: (1) Brahmachari Premchaitanya, Hollywood (Swami 
Vivekananda through the eyes of an American) 

(2) Capt. Bhag Singh, Calcutta (Sikhism) 

(3) Mr. Christopher Isherwood, Hollywood (Swami 

Vivekananda and the West) 
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Tuesday, the 31st December, 1963 
Morning Session at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture^ 

Got Park at ^ a.m. 

President: Dr. M. M. Willay, Vice-President of the Minnesota 
Univ., U.S.A.^ 

Speakers: (1) Shri C. G. Kashikar, Poona (Activism in the 
Vedic Religion) 

(2) Prof. D. Dr. Georg Fohrer, Germany (Universal 

ideas in the ancient Canaanite and Biblical Israelite 
religions) 

(3) Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee, Calcutta 

(Ramakrishna-Vivekananda on the Harmony of all 
Religions) 

(4) Prof. Amulya Sen, Burdwan (Religion & Politics) 

Evening Session at the Park Circus Maidan at 4 p,m. 

President: Swami Prabhavananda, Hollywood, Calif., U.S.A. 
Speakers: (1) Prof. Abraham N. Poliak, Israel (Indie Heritage in 
Abrahamic faiths— Judaism, Christianity and Islam) 

(2) Dr. Mrs. Maria Burgi, Switzerland (Indian & 

Western Minds’ structure and Swami Vivekananda) 

(3) Dr. Roma Choudhury, Calcutta (Natmavit) 

(4) Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, Boston University (Swami 

Vivekananda, a Modern Saint) 

Wednesday, the 1st January, 1964 
Morning Session at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 

Gol Park at 9 a,m> 

President: Dr. Mrs. Maria Burgi, Switzerland 

Speakers: (1) Prof. Hiralall Chopra, Calcutta (Sufi-ism in India) 

(2) Mr. Nisshin Uchigaki, Osaka, Japan (What Swami 

Vivekananda means to me) 

(3) Mr. E. Luther Copeland, Banaras Hindu University 

(Towards Inter-Religious Co-operation) 

(4) Prof. Santwana Das Gupta, Calcutta (Vedanta and 

the Social Philosophy of Swami Vivekananda) 

(5) Dr. Sanat Kumar Rai Choudhury, Burdwan University 

(Universal Religion — Its concept and realisa- - 
tion). In his absence the paper was read by 
Principal A. K. Majumdar 
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Evening Session at the Park Circus Maidan at 4 p.m. 

President: Mr, Christopher Isherwood, Holiywoodj California 
Speakers: (i) Bhikkhu Jagadish Kashyap, \"aranasl (Buddhism) 

(2) Prof. D. P. Sen, Calcutta (Philosophy as a spiritual 

quest) 

(3) Dr, Satish Chandra Chatterjee, Calcutta (Hinduism) 

(4) Mr. Humayun Kabir, New Delhi (Swami \lveka- 

nanda’s contribution to religious understanding) 

Thursday, the 2nd January, 1964 
Morning Session at the Ramahishna Mission Institute of Culture^ 

Gol Park at 9 a,m. 

President: Prof. John Nosco, U.S.A. 

Speakers: (1) Dr. Miroslav Novak, Czechoslovakia (Christianity) 

(2) Prof. Mrs. Sobha Rani Bose, Banaras (Where 

Hindu Mysticism and Sufism meet) 

(3) Dr. Prafulla Kumar Sai'kar (The Educational Philos- 

ophy and ideas of Swami Vivekananda) 

(4) Prof. Hideo Hridayakumara Kimura, Kyoto, Japan 

(Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and world peace) 

(5) Dr. Govinda Chandra Dev, Dacca (Swami 

Vivekananda, the Universalist and Humanist). The 
paper was read by Swami Ranganathananda 

(6) Swami Satprakashananda, St. Louis, U.S.A. (The 

Buddha, Sri Sankaracharya and Swami Vivek- 
ananda). The paper was read by Swami 
Ranganathananda 

Evening Session at the Park Circus Maidan at 5 j&.m. 

President: Mahamandaleswar Sri 1008 Swami Krishnanandaji, Govinda 
Math, Varanasi 

Speakers: (1) Dr. E. Asirvathan, Jabalpur University (National Inte- 
gration through Religion) 

(2) Prof. John Nosco, U.S.A. (Christianity & Hinduism — 

some points of creative exchange) 

(3) Prof. A. 3R.. Wadia, Bombay (Religion in the Scientific age) 

(4) Pravrajika Atmaprana, Calcutta (Swami Vivekananda & 

India’s Mission in the world today) 

(5) Principal J. C. Banerjee, Calcutta (Humanism of Swami 

Vivekananda) 
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Friday, the 3rd January, 1964 

Morning Session at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture^ 

Gol Park at 9 a,m. 

President: Mrs. Sophia Wadia, Bombay 

Speakers: (1) Dr. U. G. Sarkar, Chandigarh (Religion in the 
Modern World) 

(2) Sm. Lila Latika Banerjee, Shillong (The Upanishads 

and the Religion of Brahma Samaj) 

(3) Brahmakumari Klrishna, Calcutta (Can Religion solve 

the Modern problems?) 

(4) Prof. M. Chakravarty, Calcutta (Swami Vivek- 

ananda — a prophet of life) 


Evening Session at the Park Circus Maidan at 5 p.m. 

President: Dr. Miroslav Novak, Czechoslovakia 

Speakers: (1) Dr. A. C. Bose, Delhi (Fundamental ideas of the 
Vedas) 

(2) Kazi Abdul Wadud, Calcutta (Islam) 

(3) Mr. Kumao Kanaya, Japan (Indo-Japanese spiritual 

ties) 

(4) Pravrajika Vedaprana, Calcutta (Message of Swami 

Vivekananda) 

Saturday, the 4th January, 1964 

Morning Session at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture^ 

Gol Park at 9 a,m. 

President: Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, Calcutta 
Speakers : ( 1 ) Mrs. Hiltrud Ruestau, Germany (Swami Vivekananda 

and Max Muller) 

(2) Swami Nikhilananda, New York (Philosophical basis 

of the harmony of religions) 

(3) Shri Bagala Kumar Majumdar, Calcutta (Swami 

Vivekananda as a world teacher and apostle 
of universal religion) 

(4) Shri Kshitindra Kumar Sen Gupta, Calcutta (Philos- 

ophy of Satyadharma) 
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Evening Session at the Paik Circus Alaidaii at 5 p.m. 

President: Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, x\nnamalainagar 
Speakers: (I) Swami Ranganathananda, Calcutta (Swami \’ivek- 
ananda’s synthesis of Science and Religion} 

(2) Mr. F. S. Bam]i, Bombay (Zoroastrianism) 

Sunday, the 5th January, 1964 
Morning Session at the Park Circus Maidan at 9 pjn* 

President: Mr. Justice Sankar Pj'asad Mitra, Calcutta 
Speakers: (1) Prof. Aruna Majumdar, Calcutta (Religion and 
Mysticism) 

(2) Dr. J. Smith, Pondichery {Swdimi Vivekananda the 

Divine Awakener) 

(3) Acharya Satyadeva Sastri, Gorakhpur (Essence of 

Upanishadas) 

(4) Dr. D. C. Sircar, Calcutta (The Indian Father-god 

and Mother-goddess) 

The paper was read by Prof. D. P. Sen 

Evening Session at the Park Circus Maidan at 4 p,m. 

President: Swami Nikhilananda, New York 

Speakers: (1) Swami Hiranmayananda, Purulia (Revelation and 
Rationalism) 

(2) Principal Amiya Kumar Majumdar, Krishnagore 

(Swami Vivekananda and Universal religion) 

(3) Shri Saila Kumar Mukherjee, Finance Minister, 

West Bengal, Calcutta (A New Religion of the Age) 
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CHAPTER I 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

SwAMi Madhavanandaji Maharaj 
President^ Ramakrishna Math and Mission^ Belur Math 


Friends, 

I am very happy to welcome you all here and inaugurate this Parliament 
of Religions in connection with the Birth Centenary of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda, in this very city of his nativity, which also heard Sri Ramakrishna 
preach the gospel of the harmony of all religions. People of various faiths 
from far and near have assembled here to find out the co-ordinating unity 
of the various faiths. If religion is to survive, and it must survive for the 
good of man, we have to compare notes and find out where we agree and 
on what basis or platform we can all unite and make a united front against 
irreligion, which is gaining ground everywhere. At this time, when nations 
are arming themselves for wars of offence and defence, it is meet that the 
followers of various religions should voice the message of love, peace and 
brotherhood to a mad world. 

The word ‘religion’ is used in a vague sense to signify both the diverse 
external manifestations of religiousness and inner spiritual excellence. 
Truly speaking,^spirituality begins where religiousness ends. Swami Viveka- 
nanda, therefore, made a distinction between spirituality or the inner core 
of religion and formal religion, and he defined the former as the manifesta- 
tion of the divinity already in man. He believed that from this point of 
view, ‘Confucius, Moses, Pythagoras, Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, Luther, 
Calvin, and the Sikhs, Theosophy, Spiritualism, and the like — all these 
mean only the preaching of the Divine-in-man’. 

When talking of the fundamentals of religion, we have to remember 
that in the past each great religion of the world had to adapt itself to changing 
times, places and cultures, so that sects multiplied, which claimed exclusive 
authenticity for themselves. But the very fact that they differ, while adhering 
to the same originators or the same books, points to some basic fact of unity. 
The modern problem is to find out this unity not only among the dijfferent 
sects of the same religion, but also among all the religions of the world. 
We have emphasised the differences long enough; now is the time to em- 
phasise oneness. 

When we speak of the unity of religions, we have mostly in mind the 
forms in which they originally issued out of their founders, or as they are 
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presented in the original books. Here, again, we are aware that even these 
original religions of the world are never identical when taken in their totality; 
for even in those early days they differed in language and forms of worship. 
The Indian method of solving this difficulty was to accept variety and yet 
keep the eyes fixed on unity. Sri Ramakrishna declared that just as a grain 
of paddy has two parts, the husk and the rice, so must each religion have its 
essentials and non-essentials to make it acceptable to ordinary human 
beings. That protective husk is also necessary just as much as a fence is 
necessary to protect a growing sapling. Besides, the growing mind has to 
ascend step by step, and the different forms of religion may well serve as the 
stages suitable for its expanding outlook. Forms cannot be ignored just 
because they are non-essential. Many essential portions of religions, again, 
though apparently contradictory, may not really be so, they may as well 
be complementary. T do not mean the different languages, rituals, books, 
etc., employed in various religions,’ said Swami Vivekananda, ‘but I mean 
the internal soul of every religion. I believe that they are not contradictoiy; 
they are supplementary.’ 

Thus we can lead a two-pronged attack against sectarianism by revealing 
their essential oneness and exposing the hollowness of their claim to exclusive 
possession of truth and the folly of magnifying differences and quarrelling 
over non-essentials. ‘Our aim should be to widen the boundaries until they 
are lost sight of and to realise that all religions lead to God.’ 

This realisation of the sameness of the goal of all religions and this 
striving for bringing about their harmony, Swami Vivekananda inherited 
from his Master, Sri Ramakrishna, who proved by his own life and taught 
in clear terms that all religions are true. The history of India also impressed 
this upon Swamiji’s mind. And this was the message that found expression 
in his very first speech at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893: 
‘My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this platform who, referring to 
the delegates from the Orient, have told you that these men from far-off 
nations may well claim the honour of bearing to different lands the idea of 
toleration. I am proud to belong to a religion which has taught the world 
both tolerance and universal acceptance. We believe not only in universal 
toleration, but we accept all religions as true.’ 

This idea of acceptance marks out and emphasises the Indian point 
of view. We not only tolerate but accept all forms of religion as true and help 
them in all possible ways. All religions have their honoured places here, for 
they fulfil some felt needs. The watchword of India’s civilization is ‘unity 
in variety’, which is nature’s plan of the universe itself. It is only through 
harmony and brotherhood and toleration and help that the future destiny of 
humanity can be assured. Starting from toleration and proceeding through 
sympathy and help, India found the true solution of sectarianism in nothing 
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less than acceptance. This idea was boldly preached by Swami Vivekananda 
who said, ‘The one great lesson, therefore, that the world wants most, that 
the world has yet to learn from India, is the idea not only of toleration, but 
of sympathy. Nay, more, not only should we be charitable, but positively 
helpful to each other, however different our religious ideas and convictions 
may be.’ 

That this was not mere empty sentiment, but was borne out by facts 
becomes evident to anyone reading the history of India. We can cite how 
the Hindus built churches for the Christians and mosques for the Moham- 
medans. The Parsee refugees were granted asylum here, and Christianity 
was allowed to spread under St. Thomas. The idea underlying Indian 
culture was succinctly summed up and the motto for all future generations 
was supplied by the Rig-Vedic mantra: ^Ekarh sadvipra hahudhd vadanti — 
Truth is one, but sages call it by various names/' This motto coloured all 
Indian endeavours in all fields of culture and civilization. 

Along with a theoretical and practical recognition of the essential 
truth of all religions, some saints of the Middle Ages like Ramanuja, Ramdas, 
Kabir, Nanak and Sri Caitanya consciously followed a process of fusion of 
the best elements of each faith. Some modern religious reformers also 
followed the same method. This, however, did not find favour with the 
generality of people, as every attempt along this line only created new 
sects- without resolving fundamental differences. Swami Vivekananda 
did not stand for such eclecticism, which would reject certain features 
of a religion and borrow others from elsewhere, thus trying to create a 
body of religious beliefs and practices which would find universal accept- 
ance. Rather, he accepted each religion in its totality, and if he spoke 
about the reform or rejection of some outer forms, it was from the motive 
of avoiding unnecessary communal friction, which cuts at the very root 
of spirituality. He stood for making the spiritual outlook fuller in content 
and more catholic and rational, without which few faiths have a chance 
of survival in the modern world of science and international dealings. 
Swami Vivekananda invited all to understand their own faiths better in 
the light of the rational philosophy of Vedanta and the psychological 
revelations of Yoga. He was not also against conscious assimilation, but 
he strongly condemned imitation. His method of establishing harmony 
was active cultivation of brotherhood along with firm adherence to one’s 
own personal and sincere way of approaching God. 

Sects there will be, just because men and their environments differ; 
but sects in themselves are not the causes of dissension, though often enouglj 
they fan the flame of organised brutality. Truly speaking, real harmony 
will never be achieved so long as the animal in man is not brought under 
control. Selfishness colours most of our behaviour and philosophies of 
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life. Our neighbours are forced to adopt our points of view and our ways 
of life through personal contempt, social hatred and ostracism. Group 
selfishness also takes the form of political oppression, racial hatred and 
communal fanaticism. And all this is done in the name of spiritual regen- 
eration. But politics and not religion is to be blamed for this sorry state 
of things. 

The remedy for this is not less religion, but rather more of it. History 
has proved more than once that the conclusion of insincere treaties and 
pacts, which goes by the name of diplomacy, can never bring peace. Nor 
can any war — cold or hot — do so. For real universal brotherhood, religious 
people have to be up and doing in a united way, and not leave the matter 
in the hands of the politicians alone; for along with saving religion from 
irreligion, the onerous task of establishing lasting peace rests on their heads. 
The days of communal bickering must be left behind, for the simple reason 
that this only weakens the position of religion itself. In the modern age 
all religions must stand together or be crushed together by materialism. 
Too long have we allowed true religion to be exploited by designing people 
for their own selfish ends. Great souls first felt the impulse for love, peace, 
charity, equality, and universal brotherhood. Later on, these became 
mere slogans in the hands of designing people, who reduced the universality 
of the saints and prophets into ‘our fathers’ religion’, ‘our national reli- 
gion’, ‘our country’s religion’ and so on. And in the hands of the ignorant 
masses religion degenerated into fanaticism, mere protestation of faith 
and hatred of others, without any sincere effort for moral uplift and spiri- 
tual enlightenment. God’s revelation of His love and glory through His 
prophets and incarnations thus becomes the worst weapon against God’s 
own children. 

To eschew this fanaticism, the world must be better educated and 
informed about the faiths all over the world. Historical research and com- 
parative study can also separate the dross from the essential, and put us 
in a better frame of mind. The metaphysical presuppositions of sectarian 
doctrinaires have to be openly and critically examined; for true religion 
can very well stand such scrutiny. It will not do simply to refer to some- 
body’s sayings or some ancient text, when the matter under discussion 
militates against the scientific facts of this life and offends against morality. 
The mythologies and ceremonial forms have also to be examined in the 
same way, without at the same time becoming a sort of scientific fanatic 
and running amuck against all real or supposed anomalies, irregularities 
^nd irrationalities. For we have to remember that each religion has its 
own natural appendages, without which the faith itself cannot survive. 
Under such circumstances we have to make concessions so long as such 
supposed irrationality is not fanatically directed against others. Have 
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your unscientific mythologies, rituals and mysticism, if you feel that they 
really help you Godwards. But let others also have their own way, and 
do not shut for ever the light of reason from penetrating into the dark 
recesses of your mind. 

While thus agreeing with science and reason up to the very limit of 
their possibilities, we cannot, however, forget that religion is after all an 
expression of the natural aspiration of man to reach God — a fact which 
no science or reason can deny, and which can be compromised under 
no circumstances. Looked at from this angle of vision, we are all at one, 
though our religions may bear different names, and even God may be 
called differently. If such an aspiration is true anywhere, it is true every- 
where, so that all religions stand or fall together. The expressions of this 
aspiration may be evaluated differently, and some may be graded higher 
and some lower; still they are religions none the less, and they have their 
due scope relatively to the degree of development of the human minds 
concerned and the civilizations by which they are sustained. The religion 
of the less advanced tribes is as much religion as that of the more civilized 
communities; a child’s faltering talk is also a form of human language. 

We can tackle the problem of amity either in the wider fields of human 
dealings or in personal life, or both together. But it is better to work up 
from the bottom upward. A saint can give a new tone to a society, and 
an individual life lived ideally can do much more for the cause of uni- 
versal brotherhood than talking loudly from the house-top. Law can prevent 
something wrong, but creation of a value depends on the human heart 
itself. Planned progress must follow sincere individual effort. Tconoclastic 
reformers do no good to the world,’ said Swami Vivekananda. ‘Help, 
if you can ; if you cannot, fold your hands and stand and see. Secondly, 
take man where he stands, and from there give him a lift. Give up all ideas 
that you can make man spiritual. There is no other teacher to you than 
your own soul.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna exemplified all these ideas in a practical way in 
his own life. He represented a type which future generations would have 
to strive to emulate, if the world is to have real spirituality and real uni- 
versal brotherhood. And this is a field where religious men alone can succeed. 
Let them proceed step by step as sincere religious men, and not be led by 
secular men who have their own ulterior motives. 

Before closing, let me pray to God that the deliberations that will 
be held in this Parliament of Religions may help us implement into the 
life of the world the spirit of tolerance and acceptance of which Swami^ 
Vivekananda and his Guru Sri Ramakrishna were living embodiments. 

I wish you all success. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji 
President^ Swami Vivekanatida Centenmj 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Swami Vivekanaiida Centenary Committee and on 
my behalf I extend to friends from all over the world and you all our heartiest 
welcome. 

This occasion is historic. The great scholars, philosophers, educationists 
and exponents of different religions who have come from the four corners 
of the globe will be making new history. The occasion for this august 
assembly is the centenary of Swami Vivekananda. 

The first Parliament of Religions was held at Chicago in the United 
States of America on the 11th September 1893. Swami Vivekananda was 
a chance Delegate to that Parliament. It was one of those chances that 
make history for men. That was the first Parliament of Religions in the 
world. He delivered his famous Chicago Address on the 19th September 
1893 and again on the 27th September 1893. Between 1893 and 1963 
the world has taken momentous steps. 

The need for this Parliament of Religions which you are now attend- 
ing is great to-day in this atomic age which poses the challenge of synthesis 
between power and wisdom, between knowledge and action. This is an 
age of paradox. No age had more knowledge than this and no age lived 
a more ignorant existence than this. No age had more power than this 
and no age was weaker than this. Our knowledge remains verbal and 
fails to transform life and living. 

In his famous historic speech at Chicago Parliament of Religions, 
Swami Vivekananda proclaimed as follows: — 

“Sectarianism, bigotry and their horrible descendant, — fanaticism, 
have long possessed this beautiful earth. They have filled the earth 
with violence, drenched it often and often with human blood, de- 
stroyed civilisation and sent whole nations to despair. But their time 
IS come. I fervently hope that the bell that tolled this morning in 
honour of this Parliament and Convention of Religions, may be the 
death-knell of all fanaticism, of all persecutions with the sword or 
the^ pen and of all uncharitable feelings between persons wending 
their way to the same goal. 

To gain the infinite universal individuality, this miserable prison- 
individuality must go. Then alone can death cease when I am one 
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with life. Then alone can misery cease when I am one with happiness 
itself. Then alone can all errors cease, when I am one with knowl- 
edge itself. This is the scientific conclusion. Science has proved 
to one that mere physical individuality is a delusion, that really 
my body is one little continuously changing form in an unbroken 
ocean of Matter. Unity is therefore a necessary conclusion. 

Science is nothing but the finding of unity. As soon as science would 
reach perfect unity, it would stop from further progress, because 
it would reach the goal. Thus chemistry could not progress farther 
when- it would discover one element out of which all others could 
be made. Physics would stop when it would be able to fulfil its services 
in discovering one energy of which all the others are but manifes- 
tations, and the science of religion become perfect when it would 
discover Him who is the one life in a universe of death, Him who 
is the constant basis of an ever-changing world, one who is the only 
Soul of which all souls are but delusive manifestations. Thus is it, 
through multiplicity and duality, the ultimate unity is reached. 
Religion can go no farther. This is the goal of all science.’’ 

What he said then was true. It is truer now. 

Religions of the world are the great heritage of mankind. Their great 
scriptures, their great prophets, their great saints, their great philosophers, 
their great exponents, their great ideals of life and great examples of living, 
have from time to time reminded mankind of its true destiny. It is however 
said in this age that religion no longer rules the life of the modern man. 
In the same breath it is also said that all the religions have failed to make 
man sane, wise and civilised. There is a concealed fallacy in this line of 
reasoning. If religions do not rule our lives, then we are ruling our lives 
by some other principles which are responsible for the present state of 
affairs in the world. It is therefore illogical to blame the religions which 
we exclude from our lives. A part of this dialectics is the current thinking 
that religions in any event have failed us. The disagreeable answer that 
we have failed the religions does not appear popularly acceptable. But 
it is possible to cut through this vicious circle of controversy, whether 
religions have failed man or man has failed religions. It may be possible 
to accept that we have mutually failed each other. There is a communion 
between cause and effect, between means and ends, which is the missing 
link so far in human wisdom, painfully struggling to graduate from phrase 
to facts. 

One attempt to get out of this vicious circle is recent. That is the appli- 
cation of some kind of semantic magic. That magic is supposed to consist 
in replacing the word religion, which is criticised to have become debased 
by sectarian and creedal narrowness, by the word spirituality or humani- 
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tarianism. If words can reform, convert and transmute human nature 
then this possibility must be explored, for the effect of language on philos- 
ophy and religion remains still an uncharted ocean. But mere words and 
change of names may not be enough for the very fundamental crisis with 
which this world is faced in the present age. 

The dominant morality of the 19th century and this 20th century 
may be described as a kind of sentimental humanitarianism, whose senti' 
ment was animated by a rising conscience and an unguided zeal to uplift 
the oppressed. It was marked by an aim which was collective, operated 
by methods which were economic and its panaceas were political. It floun- 
dered on the rock of the ignorance to recognise that to do good and be good 
are inseparable human experiences and one could not do the one without 
being the other. It has led to a widespread hypocrisy in the present age 
because it is only the hypocrite who can aspire to do good without being 
good. The poles of these two aims, to do good and to be good may appear 
wide apart, but they are inseparably joined by an inviolable axis. To reform 
the world and reform oneself are not contradictory but complementary. 
It only emphasises the simple irrevocable logic that one cannot be a humani- 
tarian without being a humanist himself, a simple truth overclouded 
by the pressure of irrelevant considerations. 

It is not religions alone that exhibit the marks of confusion in the 
modern age. Modem science is not free from this confusion. Bergson’s theory 
of time, Freud’s theory of the sub-conscious, Einstein’s theory of space, 
time and energy and Heisenberg’s principles of indeterminacy are only 
some examples of ambiguity, paradox, speculation and mythology in 
modern science. It is possible to find the source of all this confusion. It is 
possible to discover the septic focus. That discovery may help to cure the 
mad unmethodical msh for attending to this symptom or the other. Religion 
has been accused of developing mythologies, irrational and superstitious. 
But science has its mythologies too. The glittering mythology of matter 
which modern science is breeding prolifically, may put to shame all the 
mythologies of the religions of mankind, put together. The conflict between 
religion and science is not solved by the urbane philosophical platitude 
that if both profess to find the truth then there should be no disagreement 
between the two. The conflict is at the root of the present crisis and is on 
a deeper fundamental level. Science is making man dependent on things, 
goods and machines, and this dependence may be the prelude to the new 
slavery of this age, more emasculating than its previous brands in history. 
Religion claims to make man independent and self-reliant, and therefore 
means liberation. It is not a diflference merely of methodology but of ide- 
ology, The religion of this age will have to establish that man is the master 
and not the slave of science. The scientist is always greater than his science,’ 
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the creator greater than his creation. Science is not the scientist. It is the 
function of religion to rediscover that scientist who knows the science of 
life, its statics and dynamics and be one with Him. Religion is this realisation. 

Countries, nations, races, societies and individuals are at different 
stages of evolution. Within the framework of certain universal features 
applicable to all there are many differences and varieties. America to-day 
is a kind of Old World of the machine age, less and less convinced of the 
possibilities of salvation by material abundance alone, showing strains 
of being bored with gadgets and tending more and more to be concerned 
with the preservation of human values. On the other hand, Europe and 
more so Asia and Africa are the New World of the mass society, the exuber- 
ant frontier of machine, mechanics, politics and economics, hungry for 
consumption, not always inoculated against the diseases of mechanisation, 
still too inexperienced and young enough to believe that technology, 
production and acquisition of enough goods may not bring the 
solution. 

Modern man’s organic relation to a natural environment has alarm- 
ingly diminished with strange results physically, mentally, emotionally, 
intellectually, morally and spiritually. Specialisation, sophistication and 
expansion in social structure are fast making him a closed island, an isolated 
figure, a mere footnote on the page of life. This alienation of man from 
his environment is aggravated by his alienation from himself. When we 
discuss revitalisation of society, the present infatuation seems to be a race 
for finding new ideas. Normally, though not always, there is no famine 
of new ideas. The problem is to get a hearing for them. The ageing society 
or the traditional community develops elaborate defences against new 
ideas and new practices. Habitual modes of solving problems, having served 
their days, block the future growth. Habit becomes the second nature 
and we forget that nature was the first habit. Toynbee argues that society 
needs a challenge. But challenge is always there. The strange phenomenon 
of human history is that the challenge is not accepted or noticed. Challenge 
to produce its effect needs the co-operation between the trinity of the 
challenger, the challenge and the challenged. It is that dynamics that 
our present fermentation misses. If the human mind is an iceberg, nine- 
tenths of which always remain submerged, the one-tenth which is visible 
appears to be perverted. Truth travels slowly; but it always reaches in 
time. Truth is neither fast nor slow. The present age is very fond of ex- 
periments. It also wants to experiment with life and truth. But experiment 
is never enough nor a safe doorway to truth unless the discipline and con- 
dition of its execution are observed. We have not the patience to observe 
that discipline. The result at best is that experiments are only showing 
our errors, one after another. Discovery of errofs, does not necessarily lead 
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to the discovery of truth. We cannot only experiment with truth. We have 
to learn to experience it. 

Man in his composition remains individual. He is not a stereotyped 
product. No man is a copy of another. Each individual is an original creation. 
He is the exemplar of individuality. No State or social system can enter 
and invade this essentially inner circle of his personality though it may 
qualify it. It is this inner circle which remains submerged. The salvation 
of the State or society depends on the salvation of the individual man 
and no system, however beneficent in intention, can justify itself, which 
crushes freedom of the mind and conscience of the individual. Modern 
world is perhaps too proud with its new command over nature to listen to 
forces other than those of science, technology and commerce which give 
it that command. All the cherished and ancient beliefs in the mental and 
spiritual advantages of enforced education after a century of fanfare and 
propaganda have produced a level of intelligence that enables a majority 
to enjoy the products of pleasure and comfort while a minority discovers 
the technological gadgets how to blow the world to bits. One therefore 
beholds the strange spectacle of exhausted volcanoes where not a flame 
flickers on a single pallid crest. 

A strange race of experts has made the pictures confused. If you believe 
the doctors, nothing to-day is wholesome. If you believe the theologians, 
nothing to-day is innocent. If you believe the soldiers, nothing is safe. 
If you believe the lawyers, then nothing is lawful. If you believe the business 
man, then the world is only a market place for selling goods and creating 
wants. Institutions are what they do and not what they say they do. It 
is the verb that matters and not the noun. It is, therefore, often said that 
our political, social and economic performances are an affront to our in- 
telligence and an offence to our dignity as human beings. It is not things 
but significance of things that matters. This problem is waiting on the 
agenda of the world history for a solution and has now become urgent. 
The great pageant of life demands an answer. 

It is not possible to give a readymade philosophy to an individual. 
Philosophy is not a utility article to be purchased at a shop or presented 
by one to another as a birthday gift. It is a plant of slow growth, which 
draws nourishment from the soil of personal thought and experience. The 
great aim of living is to harmonise with the order of things, and when the 
cavalcade passes swiftly, which it does in the present age, that harmony 
is a perpetual challenge. The mental furniture of the modern man appears 
to be overwhelmed by a sense of lost glories and imminent peril. 

It is necessary to choose an idea and then serve it undisturbed by 
world's alarms and excursions. To break entirely with tradition is usually 
to achieve a still-bom birth. It is best to be near the well-springs of life, 
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SO that one does not run the risk of perpetually drying up. Detached, ready 
to revise, never insisting to convert, no crusaders or the friend of crusaders, 
is not the type of faith of this generation. Our trusts are superficial and 
temporary and our distrusts universal. We are more in love with novelties 
rather than loyalties, creeds, institutions and propaganda. But the one 
thing which we will not trust is the vigilant mind and the self-directed 
soul. It is not necessary to be a propagandist of one’s own way of life. But 
it is imperative and essential to be quiet and included in this age of violence. 
We are too apt to adopt a philosophy of fragmentation. In this atomic 
age we feel atomised. We have lost all sense of belonging to the whole, 
of being a conscious participant in the affairs and patterns of an ordered 
integer. 

Philosophy is no longer a lesson to be learnt as by forces of habits it 
had become, in this scholastic decadence, but is a personal meditation 
which any one is invited to begin again on his own account. The universe 
is full of men going through the same motions in the same surroundings, 
but carrying within themselves and projecting around them, universes 
as mutually removed as the constellations. We prefer to cut off our con- 
nections with the continents and become islands, and then want to conquer 
space. The more we probe into space and the firmaments, the less it appears 
we seem to know our nearest neighbour in the adjoining house. The need 
to-day is not so much as to put man into space but to put a little more 
space into man. To do that we have to have the patience that knows how 
to wait for good work to come to maturity. We are passing through an 
epoch of social aimlessness. The true vocation of a man is both to be centred 
within himself and expansive around. Expansion of personality implies 
as an interior condition, a renunciation of the self and of its goods which 
depolarises ego-centricity. For that purpose formal asceticism and fixed 
economic categories are both wrong attitudes and principles. Interiorisation 
and exteriorisation are both essential conditions for the balanced and 
real growth of man. Man only works well when he is working with the 
whole of himself and not with his parts which we are doing in modern 
civilisation. 

The pressure of nature upon us and the labours by which we respond 
to it, are not merely factors making for productivity. They are also forces 
disruptive of ego-centricity and for that reason they are cultural and spir- 
itual forces quite as important as power and riches, and doubtless more 
so. Spiritual life is a struggle of expression of the spirit against the inertia 
of matter. The free man of religion is the man to whom the whole world 
puts questions and who responds accordingly; he is the type of responsil>le 
man. The superficial life asks for nothing better, specially in the face of 
danger, than adaptation at the cheapest price, and is very willing to strike 
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a bargain, but the inner life is always risking and spending without counting 
the cost. One may speak of the vocation of an epoch or a nation; or honour 
as medieval value, or liberty or social justice as modern values ; or in terms 
of space rather than time — compassion as an Indian value, grace a French 
value, community a Russian value, charity a British value, generosity an 
American value. Religion is one. Religious ways are many, and religious 
disciplines can be as manifold as men. But they all lead to the same Spiritual 
Capital. 

All experience is born of some conflict or other. To renounce conflict 
at all costs is to depart from the principal conditions. The task is one of, 
how to regulate that conflict. We have no authentic existence. We have 
an interior stronghold of values against which even the fear of death itself 
cannot prevail. To desire life at all costs is, some say, to buy life at the price 
of all reason for living. A man, as a general rule, has to be rescued from 
physiological and social misery before he can attend to the higher values 
and the pharisaism that chides him for neglect of such values without 
giving him the most elementary means for their cultivation stands con- 
demned. The knowing spirit is not a neutral mirror, nor is it a factory of 
concepts. In a universe, truth is always something appropriated, not simply 
by rational technique, but by conversion which is a condition prior to 
elimination. That is why suffering may be easily compensated from the 
deeper reserves of humanity that it sometimes unlocks. But this is only 
possible if man does not become a spiritual deserter. To make a virtue of 
failure and futility and to forsake the modesties of real responsibility for 
obscure aspirations towards martyrdom is a sign of devitalisation and 
not of spirituality. The prophets in their isolation are turning into vain 
imprecation while the tacticians are becoming entangled in their own 
manoeuvres. It is wrong to think emotional paroxysm to be a substitute 
for a living faith, A sense of the great continuities of life forbids our accept- 
ance of the myth of revolution. The primacy of economics marks a historic 
disorder from which we have to extricate ourselves. Culture is what remains 
when one no longer knows anything. It is what the man himself has become. 
Civilisation is not committing one’s labour to paper and prosperity but 
in living a life. There is a kind of spiritual torment which makes the past 
an illusion and the future a desolation. We are very near that torment 
in the modern age. 

All philosophy teaches that man cannot be regarded as a utility and 
a commodity, as a means of production to be bought and sold, as units 
of population to be restricted or expanded. The world has yet to learn to 
treat man as an end in himself. At the same time it is vain to suggest that 
providence justifies every event, legitimises every success, sanctions the 
theory that whatever is, is always right. Philosophy therefore, does not 
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seek a policy but a knowledge and an understanding. That is the true 
function of religion. 

Hence the danger both for philosophy and religion is to run into in- 
stitutionalism, sectarianism and formalism. Institutions, sects, creeds and 
forms have had a long day. Intended to be temporary disciplines they 
became permanent ends in themselves. Discipline loses its force and life 
when it becomes mechanical or is crystallised. It then loses its real power 
and tries to continue by a false power. It is said that power is ethically 
neutral and its potentialities for good are just as great for evil. It is said that 
power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely. It is here 
that the need for wisdom arises in the present age. While conscience itself 
is the metaphysical spring for liberty, the conflict of consciences is its 
empirical security. 

Man’s greatest calanaity is to be at variance with himself. It is wrong 
to think that science has increased that calamity. True science is a reduction 
of multiplicities to identities. Ethics is not a function of social utility but 
the true forces of gravitation that binds and holds every civilisation together. 
We are busy taking intellectual precautions while the problem is being 
won in other spheres. To make remote things near, common things exten- 
sively useful, and useful things common, is philosophy. If we can keep 
that in view and live accordingly, then we may succeed in avoiding the 
breakdown of our civilisation, war in home, war in industry and a war 
between nations. It is not intelligence which can give us the strength to 
live according to the order of things. Intelligence is content to point out 
the road but never drives it. Intellectuals are incapable of running on 
the track although they see the goal clearly. 

It is not only the tyrants who enslave men. We see new tyrannies in 
the horizon of to-day. Property, money and things can become implacable 
foes and thieves of freedom. Freedom is far better with a simple and spare 
life than with luxury. We men of the modern age cannot afford any more 
to remain content by exploiting our taste for goods and distaste for values. 
The great religions which give us their heritage wanted to build men. 
It takes more wisdom and more science to build a new heart and a new 
man than to invent a new radio or a new gadget. To preserve faith in an 
age of faithlessness is an act of consecration, needed to resurrect life from 
its present grave of purposelessness which it has entered in the modern 
age. Those who succeed in doing so never find their world a waste land 
strewn with the broken images and withered stumps of time. The simple 
faith emphasises that no institution can be better than the institutor. The 
scale of the machine and the magnitude of its production are never an 
atonement for the exploitation of man. 

Time consumes space. Acceleration of time therefore must proceed 
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by increased reduction of space. Yet, time in its turn contracts. There 
is the reverse process when space consumes time and time changes to space. 
That is the achievement of eternity and the state of endless present. Man 
is an amphibian who lives simultaneously in two worlds, the home-made 
world of matter and the world of spirit. Therefore, when there is a con- 
fusion in the world, psychologically and in every way, we enclose ourselves 
in some kind of security, either that of a bank account or that of an ideology. 
When 'we look to a system for the transformation of a society, we are merely 
evading the question because a system cannot transform man. Man always 
transforms a system. The fundamental factor of self-deception is the con- 
stant desire to be something in this world and in the world hereafter. Having 
fruitlessly exploited men and things in the past centuries, we have now 
begun the new one with exploiting ideas. This is the age of exploitation 
of ideas. When the mind is crowded with the known, there is no space in 
it to receive the unknown. We^ therefore, see the extraordinary perversion 
to-day that we think we shall understand if we have more information, 
more books and more printed matter. We do not realise that the best books 
are those that tell us what we know already. 

The emphasis on inner life has therefore to be re-established, for the 
veiy practical reason to bring order in the outer life. The principle of the 
one who experiences the inner life is to become all things to all men through- 
out his life. In every situation, in every capacity he answers the demand 
of the moment. For him there is no occupation in life which is too difficult. 
One who has realised the inner life is therefore a mystery to everyone else. 
No one can fathom his depth. He promises sincerity, he commands trust, 
he spreads goodness and gives the impression of God and truth and spreads 
it everywhere. His every act is a meditation and a worship. He may know 
things and yet may not speak, for if a man in his inner life were to speak 
all his experience it would confuse many minds. The inner life is seeing 
ail things and yet not seeing them, feeling all things and not expressing 
them, for they cannot be fully expressed; understanding of things and 
not explaining them; this is the man of the Vedanta of India. In order 
to attain a spiritual knowledge, one does not need to learn much, because 
he has to know what he already knows, only he has to discover it himself. 
Our salvation lies not in keeping with the times but in transcending them. 
We do not see the spiritual daylight of God’s presence all around us. We 
only see the candle lights of our own desire and judgment. Our anxiety 
always to produce some visible result to justify our existence is a source 
of constant embarrassment both to ourselves and to the environment to 
which we belong. Without inner richness, worldly things become extra- 
vagantly important. That is what is happening to-day. When we are in- 
wardly poor, we indulge in every form of outward show in wealth, power 
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and possession. When our hearts are empty, we collect things. In the brief 
tenancy on earth man ego-centrically orders events in his mind, and the 
sense of becoming overwhelms the sense of being. There is an intolerance 
in the modern age. Consequently a great irreverence is growing. Reverence 
is the deeply religious feeling not to slight others, it is the utmost sincerity 
in the heart which is free from the master illusion that we can be free when 
we have turned others to cinders in their beds or rubbed the salt of re-proof 
into the wounds of someone else’s errors. 

A fundamental problem of religion to-day is the lack of appreciation 
that life is one integral and an indivisible whole which has neither an outside 
nor an inside. Our nature is one with the objective nature, not in the 
mathematical sense but in the sense that nature lives in us and we live in 
nature. This inter-penetration and expansion educate us to respect life, not 
to violate it or utilise it for selfish aims. This, perhaps, also is the reason why 
reverence is disappearing from the values of life. From the very beginning 
nothing has been withheld from us. Only the folly and impertinence of our 
ego have made us unable to see what we have been from the outset and 
what we really are. Our ego has been satisfied with all second-hand elabora- 
tions, the rationalisations of other men’s experience. The need of the hour is 
for direct experience without any interfering mediums. Our individual 
surface is not our real frontier. It merely sets up between us and the cosmic 
universe a water-mark apparently indispensable to our limited action and 
behaviour. In other words, there is always a great deal of unexpressed 
reference. There cannot be a text without a context. The human text is 
wearing out because it is forgetting its context. Religion and philosophy 
provide that context. Science accentuates the text. One can only learn how 
one ought to live by actual living. That means our goal is to discover that 
we have always been what we ought to be. This cannot be achieved by 
words. Not before time has lost its hold, and space its predominance, does 
man come into his own. The mind is primarily concerned not with measures 
and locations but with being and meaning. To see ourselves as others see us is 
a most salutary gift. Hardly less important is the capacity to see others as 
they see themselves. A too sanguine generation that expects heaven on 
earth as a result of a universal conversion to scientific and technological 
method may have to face another shock before it comes on its own. 

A man cannot be crooked and think straight. By the nature of personality 
it cannot be otherwise. A philosophy, a passion and a plan are necessary to 
make a man or a nation great. Leave one weak spot in the dyke and the 
whole land will be flooded. We have lost greatly the sense of the priorities ixh 
life. Irrelevance and trivialities to-day submerge the essence and true 
appreciation of human life. It is an old trick of human nature to be concerned 
with what we cannot do so that we may avoid doing the things we can. 
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The false ideas we hold of ourselves compel us to hold false ideas of the 
world around us. We need a greater Copernicus to-day to deliver us from 
the sense-bound cosmology. Pre-Copernicans thought that the planet earth 
occupied the centre of the universe. Modern scientific world makes the 
greater mistake to-day by supposing that the material cosmos is the centre 
of the whole of the universe. 

Scientist’s concern with facts is liable to be overdone. Facts are not 
predetermined phenomena. Facts are not inviolable and cannot be the 
foundation of truth and ultimate knowledge. Faith creates facts. Faith can 
change and mould any fact. Facts are always changing. Faith is constant. 
Constant faith and changing facts represent the moving cycle of adjustment. 
It is that faith which religion and philosophy aspire and succeed to under- 
stand. This faith is the foundation of this universe and the spirit of all matter, 
and the creator of all facts. True religion and true philosophy help to 
understand that faith. What is that faith, faith in what, its origin, its manifes- 
tations, its applications and how it controls the panorama of this world in 
mind, time and space will no doubt be the subject of your wise consideration 
and thoughtful deliberations at this Conference. It so happens that in the 
modern age of faithlessness, it is blasphemy to talk about faith, but then it 
has always the strength to suffer the Cross and bring the Resurrection. 

These are some of the pressing questions of our age. In this Parliament 
of Religions, let the world have from you some answers, however tentative, 
to these great interrogations. Religion is truly multi-dimensional and to 
be effective has to pervade the myriad manifestations of life, in economics, 
politics, sociology, the physical and mental sciences, in home, business, 
commerce, profession and the humblest activity of our daily life. Neither 
religion nor philosophy can afford to remain in any intellectual or emotional 
isolation. Let it not be said that along with the rest of the world, religion and 
philosophy have become invalid. In welcoming you here I shall express 
the hope that you will help to build the bridge between religion, philos- 
ophy, science and life, and show the way to their grand integration to 
realise the true destiny of the human race. Let us have a pre-view of a new 
world that can take over, a world of which you and I have dreamt. 

I shall conclude with the eternal message of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads of India which still speaks to us across thousands of years, 
raising the fundamental question and giving the famous answer: 

^^Kasmai devaya havisha vidhema^^ 

— Which God shall we worship 

The answer was — 

Ta Atmada Balada Tasya Vishva 

Upasate Praskisham Ta^a Devah/^ 
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— Giver of vital breath, of power and vigour, He Whose command- 
ments all the gods acknowledge.’’ 

Again their prayer is — 

‘^Asato Ma Sadgamaya Tamaso Ma Jyotirgamaya Mrityorma Amiitam 
gamaya,'^ 

— ‘^Lead us from the ephemeral to the eternal, from darkness to light, 
from death to immortality,” 

Finally they appeal and address to the humanity in these terms: — 

"^Shrinvantu Vtshve Amritasya Putrah 
A Te Dhamani Divyani Tasthu 
Vedahametam Purusham Makantam 
Adityavarnam Tamasah Parastat 
Tameva Viditva Atimrityumeti^ 

Nanyah Pantha Vidyate Ayanaya/^ 

— ‘ 'Harken Ye, Children of immortality, 

There is One deathless, of eternal light, more 
effulgent than the Sun, beyond the 
reach of all darkness, knowing 
Whom one conquers death. 

There is no other way.” 

On that way, let us advance from mortality to immortality, from 
darkness to light. 


2 



MESSAGES 


Alessages wishing success of the Parliament oj 
Religions convey^ by distinguished persons who 
could not attend the Padiament personally: 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, 

President of India: 

I send my greetings and goodwishes to the delegates and other parti- 
cipants in the Parliament of Religions which is meeting in Calcutta. It is 
fitting that an assembly of this kind should mark the Centenary of the Birth 
of a great personality who carried a message from the East to another 
Parliament of Religions which met in Chicago seventy years agoV^The great 
Swami Vivekananda embodied in his personal life and preaching all that 
was best in the religion and culture of the land of his birth. He had cut 
through the layers of superstition, prejudice and ignorance which had 
gathered round Hinduism and shown up the truth of this ancient religion 
in its pristine glory and purity. The true essence of all religions is the same. 
Outward symbols and ceremonies have their limited use only if they assist 
man in realising the ultimate and eternal truth which guides and inspires 
all true religions. While Vivekananda made the culture and religion of the 
East better known to the West his appeal was essentially to his own country** 
f men to get rid of the rigid dogmas and meaningless ceremonies and to 
devote themselves to real and fruitful worship by service to the poor and the 
lowly hope, the Parliament which is meeting in Calcutta will promote a 
better understanding of the distinctive cultures, religions and ways of life in 
different parts of the world and thereby contribute towards the evolution of 
one world of friendship and understanding. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore ; 

I have great pleasure in sending this message to the Parliament of 
Religions to be held at Calcutta during Swami Vivekananda Centenary cele^ 
brations. Swami Vivekananda was one of our greatest spiritual leaders and 
his teachings are a perennial source of inspiration to us. I wish the Parlia- 
ment of Religions every success. 

Shri C. Subramaniam, Minister of Food and Agriculture, New Delhi : 

I am glad to hear that a Parliament of Religions is to be held in Calcutta 
as part of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary celebrations. I am sure that 
the deliberations will underline the human race’s basic unity in diversity^ 
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Shri H, C. Dasappa^ Minister of Railways, New Delhi : 

Swami Vivekananda was in many ways a soldier-Saint. He energised 
and awakened our people from their slumber and inertia. It was he who 
carried the essence of our religious teaching to the West at the turn of the 
Century. The result is that there has been increasing recognition abroad 
of the finer points of Hinduism, a greater understanding between peoples of 
the East and West and a broadening of outlook all round. The present 
occasion when delegates from all parts of the world will be meeting and 
exchanging ideas is bound to give a fresh impetus to this process of a wider 
understanding between man and man, irrespective of his country or his 
personal religion. 

Shri S. K. Dey, Minister of Community Development, Panchayati-Raj & 
Cooperation, New Delhi; 

I have never had the opportunity of meeting Swami Vivekananda. But 
he has had a grip over me ever since I was ten. Try however hard I may, 
I cannot shake his image off even in my weakest moments. 

A very brief biography of Swanaiji came in my hand when I was ten 
and a student of Class IV at Sylhet. I walked six miles back from the school 
to my home in the village crossing two flooded rivers en route by ferry. 
I was oblivious of the world about me till I reached home at the end of the 
day and got down to the village pond to do the customary washing of feet. 
The book was still in my hand. I could not sit down to eat until I had come 
to the last page. 

The young Swami radiated fire through his face. His words acted like 
shots of dynamite. These blasted me into pieces. The old personality died 
for ever. The new one was to emerge. I have never ceased to be in quest 
ever since. It is Swami Vivekananda who taught me ‘^Every soul is potentially 
divine.” It is he who taught ‘‘One should talk through deeds rather than 
words.” It is Swamiji who commanded a foundry to be built to cast 
man. 


Never, never has there been a purer, a more powerful personality, a 
living fire symbolising the passion and will of the people of India, a world 
citizen at the same time. The Centenary of this great son of India is but a 
reminder. The consummation of his dream is yet to come. It is in the 
process. 

Shri H. V. Pataskar, Governor, Madhya Pradesh: 

I am glad to learn that the Parliament of Religions will be held from 
the 29th December, 1963 to 5th January, 1964 as part of the Centenary 
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celebrations of Swami Vivekananda. Swamiji was a great saintj teacher, 
philosopher and above all a great patriot. The country will be ever grateful 
to him for properly interpreting Hindu Philosophy and Culture to the 
world. His great advocacy of our Philosophy and Religion at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago had the effect of drawing the attention of the 
whole world to India and her great civilisation. On the occasion of Swamiji’s 
Birth Centenary, I offer my humble tribute to the great soul and wish the 
celebrations all success. 

Shri K. M. Munshi, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay : 

I am glad that the Parliament of Religions is meeting in Calcutta 
as ‘‘Bharat-Vakya” of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary celebra- 
tions. 

The Parliament of Religions to be really effective has to realise that 
whatever the difference in institutional structure and dogmas, the funda- 
mentals of all religions are one, in recognising the supremacy of the Moral 
Order and in leading man to realise his unity with God. 

Truly has it been said by the Lord in the Bhagavad Gita that whatever 
the forms in which men worship Him, it is only His grace that brings the 
devotee to Him. 

Even with the realisation of this truth, the duty of the Parliament does 
not end. Religion cannot merely rest on intellectual conviction or aspira- 
tion for personal good. The devotion to God, to be real, must be translated 
into action in individual life and through the spiritual energy so radiated, 
transform the individual and the society. 

I wish the Parliament of Religions success in its deliberations. 

Shri S. N, Sinha, Minister of Information & Broadcasting, New Delhi : 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome the holding of the Parliament of 
Religions in connection with the Centenary celebrations of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 

Swami Vivekananda was one of the greatest Yogis India has produced 
in modern times. We are all proud of him. 

His contribution to world religions in general and to Hinduism in parti- 
cular has been tremendous. By stressing the underlying unity of all religions, 
he has rendered a yeoman’s service to the cause of tolerance and mutual 
understanding in the world. His catholic approach to religions, true to the 
teachings of Hinduism, greatly impressed the world religious leaders and 
^sparked off an unusual interest in Hinduism amongst the Westerners. This 
has been beneficial both to India and the West. While it enabled Hinduism 
to get rid of its outmoded and useless rituals and ceremonies, the West started 
having a truer and better picture of this religion. 
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Today, despite shortened distances and multiplied contacts, the idea 
of a world society based on religious and racial tolerance is as elusive an 
object as before. If this Parliament can once again focus people’s attention 
on the message of Swami Vivekenanda, it would have achieved its 
purpose. 

Sm. Sucheta Kripalani, Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh : 

Swami Vivekananda is one of the founding fathers of Indian nationhood. 
His sayings and writings infused in the youth of the day pride of heritage and 
vision of future destiny and aroused in them a deep passion for freedom. 
The world-wide acclaim that greeted Swamiji’s expositions of Indian 
philosophy brought out yearnings for freedom into the ambit of possibility 
to the minds that had long been paralysed in the despair and political 
slavery and cultural obscurantism. 

The Parliament of Religions being the actual venue of Swamiji’s 
‘Digvijaya’ it is only appropriate that it be accorded the primacy in celebra- 
tions you have done. 

One of the three that revealed the lofty beauties of Indian thought and 
culture to the world — ^the other two being Swami Dayananda and Swami 
Ram Tirtha — his Centenary calls forth for a rededication of our energies 
and resources to the mission of building up India into a pillar of support 
and shelter of solace to the humanity threatened with destruction brought 
about by its own unprincipled pursuit of power and pleasure. Swami 
Vivekananda himself enunciated a philosophy of power and pleasure for the 
benefit of the disheartened and beaten Indians but that was of the power 
of the spirit and of the pleasure of self-realisation in the service and comfort 
of humanity. Perhaps this message may yet save the world from otherwise 
inevitable annihilation. 

I wish the Centenary celebrations and the Parliament of Religions all 
success. 

Mr. Masakiyo Miyamoto, Chairman, Committee of Centenary of Swami 
Vivekananda, Japan: 

It was more than fourteen centuries ago that the great Indian spirit 
came to knock at the door of spiritual Japan. This messenger did not come 
to leave there a simple mission. He established himself among us forever. 
Buddhism brought to us with its spiritual light supreme salvation, the Indian 
philosophy, which nourished and enriched our thinking and feeling. 

But since the last century, another heterogeneous civilisation came^ 
into Japan. It was the Western civilisation, more striking because of its great 
power and influence which dazzled us by all kinds of pleasures of life. 

It must be, therefore, very significant to see in Japan a revival of the 
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great Indian spirit, this time called Ramakrishna-Vivekanmida^ to strengthen 
the everlasting fire covered in ashes of time. 

It is true that this divine voice did not resound at first so well in the 
midst of noises of machines. But the small still voice cannot be completely 
drowned, because it is the Voice of God-man itself, unique and universal, 
that cannot die. 

We hope that we can be modest sowers of sacred seeds, as we organise 
a series of lectures in different universities in Japan, in memory of the 
Centenary of Swami Vivekananda. 








’mK89^, 



CHAPTER II 


THE BUDDHA, SrI SANKARACARYA, AND SWAmI 

vivekAnanda 

SwAMi Satprakashananda 

St* Louis ^ U*S, A* 


1* How the three great spiritual leaders are related. 

The Buddha, Sankara, and Vivekananda stand out as three great 
revivalists in the religious history of India. Each has brought about signifi- 
cant changes in the religious life and thought of the country. Each has 
made a distinct contribution to world-culture. Each has delivered a message 
of universal significance and can be entitled a teacher of humanity. 
Like Sankara and Vivekananda the Buddha realized the Supreme Being 
(Brahman) in nirvikalpa samadhi, though he did not declare Godhead or 
God-^ This is the acme of spiritual experience, the immediate apprehension 
of the ultimate Reality as Pure Consciousness undivided and undiversified. 
In Buddhism it is called ‘‘bodhi (enlightenment or illumination).’’ Usually 
it is termed ‘^nirvana.” Buddhist nirvana is in fact Brahma-nirvana^ men- 
tioned in the Bhagavad-gita^. It does not mean annihilation, but the attain- 
ment of full freedom and beatitude consequent on the realization of oneness 
with Brahman. All the three leaders lived as free souls working incessantly 
for the guidance and upliftment of mankind. 

While Sankara and Vivekananda were avowed Advaitists, the Buddha 
was an Advaitist at heart.^ His non-committal attitude with regard to the 

^ As regards the Buddha’s experience of nirvapa, Dr. Law remarks: ^‘According to the 
Buddha’s claim, this is the ninth stage of samMhi, reached for the first time by him. This is a 
state of trance when outwardly a man who reaches it is as good as dead, there being nothing 
but warmth (usma) as a sign of life. In this state, a level of consciousness (citpi) is reached 
where consciousness is ultimately thrown back on itself, completely void, being devoid of 
subject-object relation (grahya-grahaka-bhava-rahita).” The article on ^‘Nirvana” by 
Bimala Chum Law, Ph.D., D.Litt., in The Cultural Heritage of India^ Vol. I, The Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 1958. 

® In Itivuttaka (one of the fifteen divisions of Khuddaka-^Mkaya of Sutta-Pitaka) a Buddha 
or an Arhat is often spoken of as *‘Brahma-bhuta — one who has become Brahman.” The 
expression “Brahma-prapti” (attainment of Brahman) has also been used. Buddhist com- 
mentators, however, interpret these expressions in the sense of “most excellent”, 
^‘attamment of the highest state”. 

® Says Sri Kjs^a, “The yo^ who finds happiness within, rejoices within, and is illumined 
within attains freedom in Brahman becoming one with Brahinan. The sages whose wrong 
tendencies are eliminated, whose doubts are dispefied, and the senses controlled, and who 
devote themselves to the welfare of all beings, attain freedom in Brahman. The men of re- 
nunciation who are free from attachment and aversion, whose minds are disciplined, whb 
have realized the Self, become one with Brahman here and hereafter.” (V : 24-26). 

* The great lexicographer and poet, Amara-siihha (circ. 6th century A.D.), calls the 
Buddha “Advayavadi” in his lexicon, Amara^kosai ^‘Sarvajnah Sugatah Buddhah . . . . 
Advayavad! Vinayakah.” 
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ultimate Reality implies its inexpressibiiity rathei than its negation. Ac- 
cording to the Upanisadic tradition silence is the final answer to all enquiries 
as to the nature of Nondual Brahman beyond the range of ^^ord and thought 
(avahmanasogocaram) . 

The teachings of the Buddha, like those of Sankara and Vivekananda, 
have the Upanisads as their source. But ^vhlle xSahkara and Vivekananda 
accepted the Upanisads as the authoritative source of suprasensuous knowl- 
edge and acknowledged their allegiance to them, the Buddha did not. 
As a result, his religion became completely separated from the Vedic 
religion (later knowm as Brahmanism and Hinduism). 

All the three %vere itinerant monastic teachers and formed new monastic 
organizations on the basis of the old. The monastic tradition is as old in India 
as the institution of marriage. From the earliest days the monks used to live 
individually and wander from place to place. It was the genius of the Buddha 
to organize the individual monks into a community or order under a set of 
common rules and regulations. Henceforth the monastic organization came 
into being and monasteries were founded for the dwelling of the monks. 
The Buddha also instituted an order of nuns. Before him rarely w^ere there 
individual nuns. 

Sankara belonged to the time-honored Vedic line of sannyasins, which 
had continued from time immemorial through a succession of teachers and 
disciples. He organized the ancient monastic body prevailing in his day 
under ten main heads. His monastic order is altogether separate from the 
Buddhist, although in establishing it he might have been influenced by the 
Buddhist idea of monastic organization. He restored the Vedic religion after 
its decline during the rise of Buddhism. The monastic institution formed by 
Swami Vivekananda in the modem age and named the Ramakrishna Order 
after his Master, Sri Ramakrishna, is allied with Sankara’s Vedantic order 
of sannyasins and is virtually an off-shoot of the same. It w^as initiated by 
Sri Ramakrishna, w-ho was a sannyasi disciple of Tota Puri, an illumined 
teacher of the Advaita school of Sahkaracarya. 

The Buddha was born near Kapilavastu^ in Nepal in the foothills 
of the Himalayas in 623 B.C.,® and lived eighty years. Sankara was born 


® About 100 miles northeast of VSrauasi (Banaras). A stone pillar erected there 375 
years later by Emperor Aioka has this inscription: 'Twenty yeais after his coronation. 
King Priyadarsj, Beloved of the Gods, visited this place in person and worshipped here 
because the Buddha, the sage of the Sakyas, was born here. He ordered a stone wall to be 
constructed around the place and erected this stone pillar to commemorate his visit.’’ The 
Edicts of Asoka^ p. 69, ed., tr. by N. A. Nikam and Richard McKeon, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1959. 

« According to the Theravada Buddhism. See the article of C. V. Joshi (Retired 
Professor of Pali, Baroda University) on the Buddha’s "Life and Teachings” and also 
Dr» Radhaknshnan’s "Foreword” in 2500 Tears of Buddhism^ The Publications Division, 
Government of India, 1959. 
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at Kalady in Kerala State in southwest India in 686 A.D.^ and lived only 
thirty-two years. Vivekananda was born in the modern city of Calcutta in 
Bengal in 1863 A.D. and lived but thirty-nine years. Thus, between the 
Buddha and Vivekananda there is a distance of about 2400 years and Sankara 
stands almost mid- way between them. The Buddha’s message points to ethical 
idealism, Sankara’s to spiritual idealism, and Vivekananda’s to the con- 
joined practice of the two in all spheres of life. By instituting the service of 
man as the worship of God Swami Vivekananda has combined the love of 
man with the love of God, in other words, the ethical ideal with the spiritual 
ideal. 

2. The teachings of the Buddha. 

The basic teachings of the Buddha are the four noble truths, e.g.,: 

(1) There is suffering in life. 

(2) There is the cause of suffering. 

(3) There is the cessation of suffering. 

(4) There is the way to the cessation of suffering. All sufferings cease 
when their root-cause, ignorance, is eradicated by nirvana, that is, by the 
attainment of perfect Knowledge (bodhi) . Negatively, nirvana is the extin- 
guishing of all flames of desire (tanha) with their roots, and, positively, it 
is the attainment of illumination attended with peace and bliss and love 
for all beings.® The way to xiirvana is the Noble Eightfold Path (astahgika- 
marga). It is also called the Middle Path (madhya pantha), being charac- 
terized by the avoidance of the two extremes of self-indulgence and self- 
mortificaiion. It is open to the lay disciples as well as the monks. 

The following are the eight stages of the path : 

(1) Right view (samyak drsti) 

(2) Right resolution (samyak saihkalpa) 

(3) Right speech (samyak vak) 

(4) Right conduct (samyak kriya) 

(5) Right means of livelihood (samyak ajiva) 

(6) Right effort (samyak vyayama) 

(7) Right mindfulness (samyak smrti) 

(8) Right concentration (samyak samadhi) 

’See Rajendranath Ghcse’s Preface to the Works of Sankardcdrya) Pt. I (Bengali 
edition), Calcutta, 1927. In the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Sankara was bom in 680 
A.D., if not earlier. See S. Ra&aknshnan’s Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 447. Some 
modern scholars consider 788 A.D. as the year of Sankara’s birth. 

® The Buddha’s disciple and personal attendant, Ananda, speaks of nirvana both in its 
negative and positive aspects: “This is a state of consciousness indicated by the Lord who 
loiows and sees, the Arhat all-enlightened, whereby an almsman who lives the strenuous life 
purged of self both finds Deliverance from his prisoned heart, and sees the extirpation of th^ 
Cankers hitherto rampant, and wins at last that utter peace which was not his before.”’ 
(“The Portals of Nirvana,” Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. V, Pt. 4, from Ahguitara 
Mkdya, Sutia-^Pitaka) , 
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The Buddha combines in this Eightfold Path sound reasoning, ethical 
conduct, meditation and enlightenment. 

A distinctive mark of the Buddha’s message is the emphasis laid on 
complete self-abnegation and loving compassion for all living beings. And 
he himself was a personification of both. 

3. The Buddha^s ethical teachings have a metaphysical foundation 
underneath. 

In one respect the Buddha's religion differs from all other religions of 
the world. While other religions rest on the recognition of some suprasensu- 
ous reality or realities, such as God, man’s immortal self, heaven, hell, 
Buddhism as taught by the Buddha does not. The Buddha did not acknowl- 
edge any scriptural authority for the knowledge of the unseen. He depended 
solely on perception and inference. He took a practical view of things. He 
wanted men and women to accept what was evident and indubitable instead 
of enquiring after what was dubious and with regard to which no decisive 
answer could be expected. He laid stress on two important points: (1) the 
right understanding of the problem of suffering, and (2) the right way of 
living to get out of all sufferings. To him metaphysical speculation counted 
little, so far as the right living was concerned. 

Though the Buddha does not deny or affirm metaphysical truths, 
they are implicit in his teachings. Even his own words corroborate this: 
‘‘There is an unborn, an unoriginated, an unmade, an uncompounded; 
were- there not, O mendicants, there would be no escape from the world 
of the born, the originated, the made and the compounded.”® 

4. Buddhism is a variant of Hinduism* 

Though the Buddha did not acknowledge the authority of the Vedic 
testimony he accepted the basic teachings of the Upanisads but presented 
them in a new form to suit the socio-religious conditions and the psychologi- 
cal atmosphere of his age. He did not found a new religion, but invented 
a novel garb for the old religious ideas. It is evident from his own words 
as well: “I have seen the ancient way, the Old Road that was taken by the 
formerly all-awakened, and that is the path I follow.”^® 

The Buddha had his own reasons for not declaring the Upanisadic 
Brahman, but he made the Upanisadic doctrine of karma and reincarna- 
tion and the liberation from the wheel of birth and rebirth the corner-stone 
of his religion. He adapted to his scheme of life the ethical principles of the 
Upanisads, and took up their ideal of renunciation. His doctrine of the 
“middle path” is quite in accord with the Upanisadic teaching of self- 

• Udana VIII. 3. (Sutta-Htaka). 

Samyutta-Nikaya II. 16 (Sutta-Pitaka). 
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discipline (tapas). Self-torture is against the spirit of the Vedic religion. 
The Bhagavad-gita emphatically condenms it and enjoins moderate living.^^ 

Buddhism in common with other religio-philosophical systems of 
India has taken into account the existence of human sufferings and shown 
the way of complete deliverance from them. The Buddha was a Hindu 
reformer, ‘'He also, like Jesus, came to fulfil and not to destroy,’’ says 
Swami Vivekananda. He was opposed to dogmatism prevalent at the time. 
This may be the reason why he did not acknowledge the authority of the 
Vedas and instead established his religion on perception and inference. 
But in so doing he cut off his religion from the ancient moorings. Though 
the reliance on authority does not necessarily mean the rejection of reason, 
yet, it is likely that the followers of the Vedic religion of his time were led 
primarily by dogmatic faith. As a monk, the Buddha was particularly 
interested in the Jnana-Kanda (knowledge-section) of the Vedas. He did 
not care for the Karma-Kanda (work-section), and even condemned the 
sacrificial rites, which were meant for the fulfilment of men’s sense-desires 
here and hereafter. He laid special emphasis on ethical conduct and did not 
care for rites and ceremonies. He wanted to rid religion of priesthood. The 
Vedic sacrifical rites were intended to lead the weak-minded gradually from 
the search of the temporal to the search of the eternal. The seekers of Libera- 
tion were urged to turn away from them. “The foolish who revel in them 
as the highest good succumb again and again to old age and death,” says 
the Mundaka Upanisad.^^ The Bhagavad-gita also has denounced them.^® 

5. Early Buddhism is Hinduism made dynamic. How it spread in India and 
abroad. 

The Buddha made the Upanisadic religion dynamic. He broke its 
age-old exclusiveness and freely circulated religious ideas through the 
common dialect of the people. So far Sanskrit was used in all formal teaching 
of religion. It was a literary language known to the cultured class. Religious 
books were written in Sanskrit. It was the Buddha who for the first time 
delivered sermons in Pali, the spoken dialect of a vast majority of the people 
in the central part of northern India, where he travelled as a preacher. 
He imparted religious teachings without any distinction of caste, culture, 
rank, merit, age or sex. He had both monastic and lay disciples. He also 
sent his disciples to all directions as missionaries. As a result, religious and 
moral ideals permeated all strata of society and brought about a transforma- 
tion in social conditions and the lives of the people in general. Buddhist 
monasteries became centers of education. The humanitarian deeds of the 


Vide XVII: 5, 6, 19; VI: 16, 17, 
w 1 : 2. 7. 
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Buddhists improved the material conditions of the country. Arts, literature, 
and commerce developed. References to work for public good (Purta 
karma) are to be found in the Upanisads. Though such activities as digging 
wells, tanks, etc., constructing roads, planting trees for shade, establishing 
temples, almshouses, prevailed in India from very ancient time, they re- 
ceived great impetus from the teachings of the Buddha. 

For about two hundred years after the Buddha’s parmirvana (543 B.G.) 
his religion was confined within the borders of India. It prevailed mostly 
in northern parts of the country and developed side by side with Hinduism. 
There was no antagonism betw^een the two religions that grew out of the 
same main stem; rather they influenced each other. As noted by Sir Charles 
Eliot, ‘‘The development of Brahmanism and Buddhism w-as parallel: if 
an attractive novelty appeared in one, something like it was soon provided 
by the other. Buddhist evangelism received a fresh impetus under the 
patronage of the Emperor Asoka (273-236 B.C.), who made it a state reli- 
gion and whose sovereignty extended almost all over India. Himself a 
Buddhist convert and an ardent follower of the new religion, he made 
vigorous efforts to propagate Dharma (the moral and religious ideal taught 
by the Buddha) as widely as possible for “the welfare and happiness of 
the people” in India and outside. Throughout his empire he founded 
monumental pillars engraved with edicts setting forth Dharma and his 
own objectives; and similar edicts were engraved on rocks and caves. 

It is he who paved the way for the Buddhist missionaries — occasionally 
helped by later kings like Kaniska^® — to take Buddhism to central Asia, 
China, Japan, and Tibet in the north, and to Burma, Thailand, Cambodia 
and other countries in the south. Obviously, Buddhism did not spread in 
the wake of military conquests; it was the moral fervor of its messengers that 
paved the way for its expansion. The Buddhist evangelists won the people 
wherever they went by example as well as by precept. They respected 
indigenous faith and culture of the land and worked for their fulfilment. 
Above all, it was their solicitude for the material and the moral well-being 
of the people that made an irresistible appeal. 

The Buddhist monasteries in India turned into great seats of learning. 
Students from Tibet, China, and other Asiatic countries came to study at 
the universities of Nalanda, Valabhi, Vikramasila, Odantapuri. In north- 
west India Taxila (near Rawalpindi in Pakistan) was a Buddhist university 
town where Greek, Persian, and Indian scholars met. 


o Hinduism md Buddhism, Vol. I, p. XXX, Barnes and Noble, Inc., New York, 1957. 

^ Ruler of a vast territory extending from Central Provinces in India to Central Asia 
the last quarter of the first century, A.D. like Asoka he was a Buddhist convert. 
He belonged to the Kusan branch of the Yuehchi tribe, which originally inhabited Chinese 
Turkestan (modem Sinkiang). 
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6. The decline of Buddhism; its external and internal causes. 

With the extension of Buddhism its intensity decreased. It had to 
accommodate itself more or less to the local conditions wherever it went. 
Thus, many new elements were incorporated into the original system. This 
contributed more to its weakness than to its strength. In India multitudes 
of foreign settlers with their divergent customs, racial characteristics and 
cultural standards found access into the fold of Buddhism, which had no 
caste restriction as Hinduism had. Some foreign rulers of Indian territories, 
who inhabited the country embraced the new religion. At the early stages 
of its development Buddhism flourished under their patronage — particularly 
under the Greek King Menander (Milinda, c. 1st century B.C.) and the 
Kushan King Kaniska (c. 1st century A.D.). But about five hundred years 
later it suffered incalculable loss of lives and property from the fanatical 
barbarities of the Hun and other invaders of India. And this hastened its decay. 

But there were the causes of its decline in Buddhism itself. Shortly 
after the death of the Buddha controversies arose on those vital questions 
to which he gave no categorical answers. The Buddha’s silence on the 
subjects of great import, such as the fundamental Reality, the real self of 
man, and his ultimate goal, left ample room for conflicting views with 
regard to them and consequent disunity in the order. 

Another cause of the decline of Buddhism is that it was ill suited to 
the average man. It could appeal only to those who were disillusioned of 
the charms of life and sought release from every bondage. Its promise of 
complete deliverance from all sufferings had little meaning for the generality 
of human beings, whose main concern was the fulfilment of their immediate 
needs and the desires for pleasure. Since the Buddha did not teach belief 
in Personal God, there was no room in his religion for prayer, worship, or 
divine grace. He wanted his disciples to rely on themselves and atatin 
nirvana by self-effort. But as long as death is inevitable and distress ines- 
capable, as long as there are mishaps and catastrophes beyond human control, 
man cannot but turn to an almighty, all-knowing, all-merciful Being for 
relief, protection, help, and grace. 

The strongholds of Buddhism were its monasteries, on which depended 
its development. The lay community was not a dominant force in it as in 
the Brahmanical religion. From the time of Asoka the Great (273-236 B.C.), 
who made Buddhism the State religion, its monasteries had thrived for about 
six hundred years supported by the munificence of the monarchs and the 
benefactions of the classes. This was the most glorious period of Buddhism. 
Then in the fourth century A.D. the Gupta dynasty came into powei; 
(320-740 A.D,) and championed the Brahmanical religion. Being deprived 
of the royal patronage the Buddhist monasteries languished. This was the 
beginning of the decline of |gddhism and the rise of Hinduism. 
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7, The development of image-worship in Buddhism. Its adoption by- 

Hinduism. The mutual influence of the two religions. 

Since the Buddha did not avow God, ironically, he himself had to 
fill the place of God in his religion. In less than three hundred years of his 
disappearance his followers deified him, installed his images in huge and 
gorgeous temples, and carried on ceremonial worship. Other deities were 
also introduced liberally and relic-worship started in magnificent stupas. 
Architecture and sculpture developed immensely. Such a step was necessary 
to popularize the religion; but this at the same time lowered its high intellec- 
tual standard. From a predominantly ethical course, Buddhism turned 
into a ritualistic religion evidently under the influence of Hinduism. The 
change came more upon the Mahayana than upon the Hinayana sects. 
It was from Buddhism that image-worship entered into Hinduism. The 
Vedas prescribed the use of concrete symbols, but not of images. The Hindu 
Tantras fully adapted the use of images to the worship of Visnu, Siva, Sakti 
and other deities and elaborated on the rituals. At the same time the Hindu 
deities found access to Buddhism. Both the religions gained from the 
mutual influence. In many respects the Mahayanist Buddhism resembled 
Hinduism. On the metaphysical side its Madhyamika school was tending 
towards monistic Vedanta. 

8. The four Buddhist schools of Philosophy. The advent of Sankara. 

His distinctiveness. 

In ancient India there were rivalries among different schools of thought. 
Each school had to maintain its position against the criticism of its opponents. 
The Buddhist teachers had to meet the challenge of the non-Buddhist 
philosophers. This led to the development of speculative philosophy in 
Buddhism. Thus arose four major schools of Buddhist philosophy — 
(1) Vaibhasika, (2) Sautrantika, (3) Ydgacaxa, and (4) Madhyamika. The 
first two belonged to the Hinayana and the last two to the Mahayana 
branch. 

None of these schools recognize any abiding entity or a permanent 
principle either in the objective manifold or in an individual being. They 
all uphold the doctrine of momentariness, k^ana-bhangarvada. According to 
this theory nothing lasts more than an instant. An external object is a con- 
finuous conformation of momentary physical elements; similarly, the 
knowing subject, the ego, is a continuous conformation of psychical elements. 
As a configuration either can last a short or long duration. The view that 
there is no changeless self beyond the psychophysical flux we call an indi- 
vidual is known as the doctrine of no-self, nairdtmya^^vdda. 

The great Buddhist philosophers and logicians, e.g., Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva of the Madhyamika school, and Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dingnaga, 
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Dharmakirti of the Yogacara school maintained by subtle dialectics the 
doctrines of momentariness and no-self. The Vedic schools, particularly 
Nyaya, Saihkhya, Mimamsa, sharply reacted to their arguments and 
repudiated their epistemological views in order to overthrow their doctrines. 
It is said that the great Mimamsa philosopher Kumarila Bhatta defeated 
Dharmapala, the celebrated Buddhist teacher of the university of Nalanda 
in an open debate. This discredited Buddhism considerably. It was under 
Dharmapala that Kumarila had studied Buddhism. He travelled all over 
India and had disputation with Buddhist and Jaina philosophers, who 
acknowledged defeat. Thus he made the Mimaihsa school predominant. 
It was at this stage that Sahkaracarya appeared on the scene and challenged 
the Mimamsa school, which was not true to the intent of the Vedas, though 
founded on their authority. He established Advaita Vedanta on a rational 
foundation after having refuted ail contrary views, the Vedic as well as the 
non-Vedic. He consummated the work that Gaudapada, the teacher of 
his teacher (paramaguru), had initiated. 

The six Vedic schools and the non-Vedic Jainism have explained 
the sunya-vada (lit. the theory of voidness or vacuity) of the Madhyamika 
school as nihilism, as the denial of all existences. According to the great 
Pali commentator and author, Buddhaghosa, nirvana is ‘^sunyata’’, absolute 
non-existence. This is no doubt the original meaning of the term. But as 
used by Nagarjuna (2nd century A.D.), the greatest exponent of the Madhya- 
mika school, the term ‘‘lunyata” implies on the one hand, the non-existence 
of all that is dependent on causes and conditions, and, on the other, the non- 
relational absolute existence, undiversified, incomprehensible, and indescri- 
bable. In this sense Nagarjuna ’s view can be said to be the precursor of 
the monistic philosophy, which attains its culmination in the Advaita 
Vedanta of Sankara. 

However, there is a vast difference between the way of Nagarjuna 
and the way of Sankara. Whatever may be the implication of the term 
sunyata or Sunya, the trend of §unya-vada is to disprove the phenomenal 
existence rather than to establish the transcendental Reality. But, on the 
contrary, one can see that the sole purpose of Sankara, in disproving the 
objective manifold has been to establish Nondual Brahman. Unlike the 
Madhyamikas he affirms that there cannot be an illusion without a sub- 
stratum. By instituting the theory of Maya he has clarified the Advaita 
position with regard to the empirical order and the transcendental Reality. 
The corner-stone of his philosophy is man’s changeless, indubitable self 
transcending the ego, which none of the Buddhist schools recognize. Ac- 
cording to Sankara it is by realizing the identity of the individual self with'* 
the Supreme Seif that one attains Liberation and not by comprehending 
the falsity of the world of phenomena. Rarely does one come across in 
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Nagarjuna's philosophy any positive statement on the nature of the ultimate 
Reality such as Sankara has frequently drawn from the Upanisads in 
support of the Advaita view. To quote a fe\v instances : 

"'Brahman is Truth, Knowledge and Infinite'* (Tai. U. 11:1.1) 

"'This self is Brahman'' (Ma. U. II) 

'"Verily all this is Brahman" (Gh. U. 111:14.1) 

""He shining all this shines. Through His radiance all this is manifest" 
(Ka. U. 111:2.15). 

The Nondualism of Sankara is based on the rational exposition of the 
Upanisads, the Brahma-sutras, and the Bhagavad-gita. It is not a develop- 
ment of Buddhist religion and philosophy, but their fulfilment. He was by 
no means "a veiled Buddhist (pracchanna Bauddha)", as some philosophers 
presume. Rather the Buddha can be appropriately considered, as indicated 
by an eminent contemporary scholar, a veiled Advaitist. 

9. The deficiencies of Buddhism. The task before Sankara. 

Though derived from the Upanisads Buddhism was but a partial 
presentation of their tenets. What metaphysical truths of the source were 
implicit in the teachings of the Buddha were later repudiated by a majority 
of his followers. The strength of Buddhism lay in the exemplary life of its 
founder, its message of lofty ethical conduct, its ideal of self-dedication to 
the service of all living beings, and its promise of complete deliverance 
from all sufferings. Notwithstanding its excellences Buddhism had short- 
comings, as we have indicated above. Unlike other religions, it recognized 
no scriptural authority as the authentic source of man’s suprasensuous 
knowledge. It denied the changeless, immortal self beyond the ego, the 
sheetanchor of every other religion. Buddhism acknowledged no Personal 
God, despite the fact that the belief in Him is indispensable in the lives of 
a vast majority of human beings. It gave no precise positive view of nirvana, 
the ultimate Goal of man. Nor did it point to any metaphysical ground of 
man’s disinterested love for all living beings. 

In short, Buddhism lacked comprehensiveness. It was especially in- 
tended for the life of renunciation. It made no adequate provision for the 
fulfilment of man^s desire for temporal good. One distinctive characteristic 
of the Vedic religion is that it takes into full consideration different grades 
of men and prescribes disciplinary courses according to their stages of 
development with the object of leading them all to the highest goal. It has 
due regard for the seekers of temporal good as well as for the seekers of the 
^supreme good. This principle of recommending courses in view of the in- 
dividuals’ competence is known as adhikari-bheda-vada, the doctrine of 
differentiating the aspirants according to their capacities. But Buddhism did 
not observe this as a tenet. In admitting persons to the holy orders it hardly 
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considered the prerequisites for the monastic life, which were stressed by 
the Vedic religion. Sahkaracarya addressed himself to the supreme task 
of establishing a religio-philosophical system free from all such deficiencies 
as Buddhism had. 

10, The early life of Sankara. His mission. 

The seer-philosopher Sankaracarya came of a well-known orthodox 
Brahmana family of Malabar in southwest India. He was thoroughly steeped 
in the Vedic lore. While the Buddha denied the authority of the Vedas, 
Sankara was fully lOyal to them. 

Even as a boy Sankara was calm and contemplative. His intellect 
and memory were prodigious. By the time he was seven years old he had 
finished the whole course of the Vedic studies under an able teacher, who was 
astounded by the pupil’s genius. The boy’s profound scholarship and 
wisdom won the admiration of one and all. His fame extended far and wide. 
But learning and fame, wealth and position, meant little to young Sankara, 
whose mind yearned for the experience of the supreme Truth, the sole 
reality of Brahman. He decided to leave home and approach the great 
teacher Govindapada, a perfect knower of Brahman, for instruction and 
initiation into the monastic life (sannyasa). 

At Onkarnath on the river Narmada, Sankara lived at the feet of 
his guru about three years and realized Nondual Brahman in nirvikalpa 
samadhi. As a result of this experience his heart was filled with spontaneous 
love for one and all, urging him to enlighten their minds and guide them 
on the way to supreme peace and blessedness. He was told by Guru Govinda- 
pada that he had come to this world to fulfil a divine mission: to reinstate 
the Vedic religion in its pristine purity and glory after its decline during 
the rise of Buddhism, and that to accomplish this purpose he was to write 
a commentary on Badarayana Vyasa’s Brahma-sutras (a resume of the 
Upanisadic teachings and the basis of the Vedanta philosophy) and estab- 
lish Advaita Vedanta as the meeting ground of all monotheistic and 
dualistic views, contradictory though they might appear to be. 

11. Sankara as a teacher. Lays the foundation of Advaita philosophy by 

writing commentaries on the triple basis of Vedanta. 

At the instruction of the guru, Sankara, a young boy of twelve, came 
to Varanasi (Banaras), an ancient seat of the Vedic religion and culture, 
and started teaching in public. Here his first monastic disciple, Sanandana 
(afterwards known as Padmapada), one of the chosen four, joined him.^® . 

Padmapada*s sub-commentary on Sankara’s commentary on the first four sutras of 
Brakma-sutras is well known as Pancapaika. It laid the foundation oftheVivarana school, one 
of the two main schools of Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. The other is the Vacaspati school. 

3 
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As a personal attendant he was closest to Sankara. Gradually many more 
disciples came. 

After staying in Varanasi for some time, Sankara travelled on foot 
with his disciples all the way to Hardwar and from Hardwar to Badarika- 
srama, a place of pilgrimage near the source of the Alakananda^" in the 
high Himalayan altitudes. On his way from Varanasi Sankara visited every 
notable sacred place and worshipped the Deity in the temple, setting an 
example for the followers of the path of devotion and demonstrating at the 
same time that a knower of Nirguna Brahman (the Impersonal Absolute) 
is not devoid of devotion to Saguna Brahman, the Personal God. It is said 
in the Bhagavatam: “Such is the excellence of the Lord Hari (the Remover 
of all distress) that even the sages whose delight is in the Supreme Self and 
who are free from all bondages offer Him spontaneous devotion.*'^® Accord- 
ing to Advaita Vedanta only highly qualified spiritual aspirants can follow 
the path of knowledge, the direct approach to Nirguna Brahman. Others 
have to realize Saguna Brahman along the path of devotion before they can 
reach the Nirguna. 

While staying at Badarikasrama Sankara wrote his most important 
works — the commentaries on the ten principal Upanisads, the Brahma- 
sutras, and the Bhagavad-gita, the triple basis of Vedanta philosophy. 
It took about three years. Then he visited other holy places in the Himalayas. 

12. Sankara meets Kumarila Bhatta. Debates with Mandana Misra, the 

renowned Mimamsa philosopher, who acknowledges defeat and follows 

him as a disciple. 

Having come down to the plains Sankara went to Prayag (Allahabad) > 
an ancient seat of Hindu culture, at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Yamuna, His purpose was to hold a debate with Kumarila Bhatta, the 
greatest advocate of the Mimamsa system, which upheld the Vedic ritualism 
in opposition to the way of Self-knowledge and the monastic ideal. As the 
Mimamsa school was predominant at the time, the defeat of Kumarila 
would prove the invalidity of his system and the validity of Advaita Vedanta. 
It so happened that just at that time Kumarila was getting ready to im- 
molate himself on a funeral pyre of com husks in expiation of his sin against 
his teacher Dharmapala of Nalanda, under whom he studied Buddhism in 
the disguise of a Buddhist sramana (itinerant ascetic) with the secret object 
of challenging him in a debate on behalf of the Mimamsa school 
(see sec. 8), 


” The Ganges (Gahga) is formed of three streams in the Himalayas — ^the Bhagirathi, 
the MandaJdni, and the Alakananda. The Bhagirathi is the mainstream. The two othera 
are tributaries. 
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Kumarila directed Sankara to hold the debate with his pupil, Mancjana 
Misra, whom he considered even greater than himself and who was living 
at the time at Mahismati (a small city not far from Ohkarnath where 
Sankara met his guru Govindapada). Followed by his disciples Sankara 
went there. Though at first annoyed at the sight of the shaven head of the 
young sannyasi, Mandana Misra agreed to the debate. Sharp disputation 
went on for about eighteen days. Finally, Mandana Misra acknowledged 
defeat, left his hearth and home and followed Sankara as a disciple. In 
monastic life he became known as Suresvaracarya, the celebrated author of 
a number of valuable works on Advaita Vedanta. Of the chosen four dis- 
ciples of Sahkaracarya — Padmapada, Suresvara, Hastamalaka, and Tota- 
kacarya — the last two came later. 

13. Sankara travels all over India, propagates the teachings, and works for 
the restoration of the Vedic religion unto the last hour of his life. 

Sankara was by now past sixteen. After completing his tour in Southern 
India as far as the temple of Ramesvara Siva, near the southern-most point 
of India, he turned northwards and travelled throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, revisiting many of the holy places. At every notable 
place he explained the Advaita position and invited its opponents of the 
Vedic as well as of the non- Vedic schools, to open debate. But not many 
accepted the challenge. There was a number of debates, mostly with the 
supporters of the Vedic systems, but none as momentous as the one with 
Mandana Misra. In most places people came to him for enlightenment and 
guidance, for the solution of their problems and for the discussion of their 
views with him. He did not reject any religious doctrine or system of thought 
altogether, not even the Buddhist or the Jaina, but pointed out its deficiencies, 
its misconceptions, its incongruities with the Vedic teachings, rectified 
its errors and drawbacks, and tried to make it harmonious with the Advaita 
view. He prescribed religious courses according to the worshipper’s inner 
development and situation in life. He stressed the performance of duties 
according to the social status (varna) and the stage of life (airama). He 
wanted to reform the social order by reforming the lives of the individuals 
without any revolutionary attempt. 

In many places Sankara established not only monasteries and temples, 
but also Sanskrit academies for the Vedic culture. Besides the commentaries 
on the Upani§ads^ the Brahma-sutras^ and the Bhagwoad-gUd^ he wrote a number 
of valuable guide-books both in prose and poetry, for the seekers of Self- 
knowledge. He also composed many poems and hymns in praise of Siv^, 
Vi§nu and Sakti. He stressed the worship of the Personal God especially 
in these three aspects. His poetry is remarkable for the sublimity of thought 
and devotional fervor. He was as great a poet as a prose-writer. His style is 
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fluent and rhythmical. His language is marked by profundity and clarity. 
About twenty-two commentaries, seventy-five hymns and poems and fifty- 
four guide-books and primers are ascribed to him. Several of them were not 
his composition in the opinion of some. Sankara was a versatile genius: 
a mystic, a saint, a philosopher, a polemist, an indefatigable reformer, and 
a literary man of the highest order. 

After twenty years’ intense work for the revival of the Vedic religion 
throughout India, Sankara came to Kedarnath for the second and last time. 
He was now in his thirty-second year. He knew that the term of his life 
was going to expire. But something was yet to be done for the continuity 
of the work. For the cultivation and the dissemination of spiritual knowledge 
under monastic guidance he had planned the foundation of four principal 
monasteries (maths) at four cardinal points of India — at Srfigeri in the 
south, at Puri in the east, at Dwarka in the west and at Yosi in the north. 
Each monastery was meant to be under the leadership of one of his four chief 
disciples and to be the custodian of one of the four Vedas. India was to be 
divided into four sections — southern, eastern, western, and northern — each 
under the jurisdiction of one of the four monasteries. Being aware of his 
approaching end, Sankara called his disciples to his side and told them 
about his plan. The monastery at Sriigeri had already been established by 
him with Suresvaracarya as its head. Now he assigned to Padmapada the 
leadership of the Govardhana Math at Puri, Hastamalaka the leadership 
of the Sarada Math at Dwarka, and Totakacarya the leadership of the 
Jyotirmath at Yo^i in the Himalayas. He also decided that Yajur-Veda 
was to be taken care of by Srngeri Math, !^g-Veda by Gdvardhana Math, 
Sama-Veda by Sarada Math, and Atharva-Veda by Jyotirmath. The 
head of each monastery was to promote both by example and precept the 
spiritual well-being of the laity as well as the monastics within his jurisdiction. 
He also drew up certain regulations for the guidance of the monasteries. 
At Kedarnath, the mountain-top sacred to Siva and guarded by snow-clad 
peaks, he left the body in mahasamadhi. 

14, Sankara’s special contribution: A complete religio-philosopbical 
system. 

Sankara’s special contribution to world-culture is the presentation 
of the most comprehensive and coherent religio-philosophical system, 
which is intended not to antagonize, but to fulfil, other systems of thought 
and culture. Its method is to appraise them in the light of the universal 
truths, to which they are expected to conform, and not to categorically deny 
them. By a rational exposition of the three standard works on Vedanta — 
the Upanisads, the Brahma-sutras, and the Bhagavad-gita — he has held 
before man a complete perspective of life, in which mysticism, philosophy, 
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religion, psychology, logic, ethics, and aesthetics have their appropriate 
places. In his view the same Impersonal Absolute has various aspects in rela- 
tion to the manifold. The one and the same Supreme Being can be 
approached in many different ways. There is no contradiction in his system 
between faith and reason, between knowledge and devotion, between 
action and contemplation. The relative importance of different aspects of 
life — spiritual, moral, intellectual, aesthetic, and physical — ^have been 
determined and their coordination indicated. The path of pleasure and 
the path of perfection are harmonized. Being well regulated the one leads 
to the other, which is the direct way to the supreme Goal. 

Sankara has maintained by reason as well as on the authority of the 
scriptures the reality of Nondual Brahman and disproved all contrary views, 
the Vedic and the non-Vedic. By cogent arguments he has refuted the 
ritualism of the Mimaihsa school, the dualism of Saihkhya and Yoga, the 
pluralism of Nyaya and Vaisesika, the realism, the idealism, and the nihil- 
ism of the Buddhist schools as well as their theory of momentariness. 
Further he has repudiated the Jaina plurality of souls and the incongruity 
in their nature. The absolute unity of Reality as Pure Being-Gonsciousness- 
Bliss affirmed by Sankara is the ultimate ground of all metaphysical concep- 
tions, of all religious doctrines, of all scientific truths, and of all ethical 
ideals. There is the culmination of human knowledge. 

15. The influence of Sankara’s Nondualism on other Vedanta schools. It has 
created a monistic trend in all of them. 

Sankara’s Advaita has changed the tone of Hindu religion and philos- 
ophy. Since his time the monism of Vedanta has dominated the religious 
life and thought of India. All dualistic and pluralistic doctrines have paled 
into insignificance. Atheism has all but disappeared. The Vedic religion 
has flowed in two main channels — (1) nondualism and (2) monotheism. 
The two schools based on Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma^sutras — 
known as the Vivarana school and the Vacaspati school — are nondualistic. 
The five Vaisnava schools — the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja, the Dvaita- 
dvaita of Nimbarka, the Dvaita of Madhvacarya, the Suddhadvaita of 
Vallabhacarya, and the Acintyabhedabheda^® of Sri Caitanya, are mono- 
theistic. Ail these five strictly come under Vedanta, being founded on its 
triple basis — the Upani§ads^ the Brahma-sutras^ and the Bhagavad-gita. They 
are all monistic in the sense that none of them recognize two ultimate 
principles but a single fundamental reality, one Supreme Being that holds 
the entire manifold. God is the sole reality according to all of them. Not, 
only is there no other God, but there is nothing else beyond Him. He is 

Actually founded by Sri Jiva Goswtoi on the teachings of Sri Caitanya and later 
corroborated by Valadeva Vidyabhusan by a commentary on the Brahma-sutras. 
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the One Self of all that exists. There is no absolute d\ialism in Vedanta. 
Even the system of Madhva, though usually designated as dualism (Dvaita), 
is not dualistic in the sense in which the Saiiikhya system of Kapila is. 
As regards Madhya's dualism (Dvaita) Prof. Hiriyanna remarks: 

‘‘If the Advaita explains the prevailingly absolutistic standpoint of 
Upanisadic teachings by postulating only one reality and explaining 
the rest of the universe as its appearance, the Dvaita does the same 
by postulating God as only the supreme entity and explaining the rest 
as altogether dependent upon him.’’-® 

Besides the schools of Vaisnavism there are in Hinduism other mono- 
theistic schools, e.g., those of Saivism and Saktism. The same Supreme 
Being is worshipped in three different aspects: as Visnu (the Omnipresent 
Preserver) by the Vaisnavas, as Siva (the All-good and transcendent Being) 
by the Saivas, and as Sakti (Siva’s power, the Mother of the Universe) by 
the Saktas. The monotheistic systems of the Saivas and the Saktas, though 
in many respects similar to those of the Vaisnava schools, are not usually 
included in the Vedanta philosophy, since they are not directly based on 
the Brahma-sutras in the way Advaitism and Vaisnavism are. Nevertheless, 
they recognize the authority of, and are sustained by, the triple Vedanta — 
the Upanisads, the Brahma-sutras, and the Bhagavad-gita. The same 
Upanisadic Brahman is conceived of by the Vaisnavas as Sat-cid-ananda 
Vistiu, by the Saivas as Sat-cid-ananda Siva. It is the dynamic aspect of 
Siva that the Saktas worship as Sakti (power). Thus in a wide sense the 
Siva and the Sakta schools are Vedantic. None of them is dualistic. 
K^mira-Saivism and Saktism are even closer to Advaita Vedanta in their 
metaphysical conceptions than Vaisnavism. 

It may be noted in this context that present-day Hinduism is, truly 
speaking, the religion and philosophy of Vedanta. None of the six Vedic 
systems but Vedanta has a religious following in modern India. There are 
however solitary instances of spiritual aspirants who follow the purely 
Saihkhya or the Yogic method of self-realization. Buddhism in its decadence 
has been assimilated by Hinduism. It did not die out in India, Finally, by 
declaring the Buddha an incarnation of God the Hindu sages turned the 
Buddha into a Hindu god and his religion into a part and parcel of Hinduism, 
In three Sanskrit hymns on the Ten Incarnations of Visnu (Dasavatara- 
stdtra), one of which is ascribed to Sankara, the Buddha is paid tribute as an 
Incarnation. Living Hindu religion is mainly monotheistic Vedanta in 
different forms. Its prevailing monistic tone is due to the influence of Sankara’s 
Advaita Vedanta, 

M. Hiriyanna, The Essentials of Indian Philosophy^ p. 195, George Allen a-nH Unwin 
Ltd,, London, 1949. 
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16 . In Swami Vivekananda the Buddha and Sankara meet. 

Though well-grounded in the Vedantic texts and Western thought 
Swami Vivekananda did not formulate a new philosophical system. It 
is Sankara’s Advaita philosophy that he accepted and expounded in modern 
terms and found its application in modern life. So far as the basic ideas of 
Advaita Vedanta are concerned he does not dijBfer from Sankara, but there 
are some differences in his way of presentation and the emphasis laid by him 
on its practical aspects. He lived about twelve centuries after Sankara under 
altogether different circumstances. He has aligned the spiritual outlook 
of Sankara with the modern outlook upon life and the world. He has 
explained from the Advaita position how to spiritualize the modern view 
and way of life. His aim has been the reconstruction of humanity on the 
spiritual foundation, Sankara reinstated the Vedic religion in its pristine 
purity and glory after a long period of decadence ; so did Swami Vivekananda 
in the present age. While the Buddha did not acknowledge the authority 
of the Vedas, both Sankara and Vivekananda accepted the Vedic texts as 
the authentic source of suprasensuous knowledge and found them amenable 
to reason. If the Buddha can be called ‘‘the rebel child of Hinduism,” both 
Sankara and Vivekananda can be regarded its most loyal scions. 
Both were proud of India’s spiritual heritage, and not without 
reason. 

Being a born lover of humanity Swami Vivekananda was naturally 
drawn more to the Compassionate Buddha as a person than even to Sankara. 
He imited the spiritual idealism of Sankara with the dynamic spirit of the 
Buddha. In him we find a delightful combination of Sankara’s intellect and 
the Buddha’s heart. He impregnated Hinduism with the ideal of complete 
self-dedication to the service of humanity. He also enkindled in Hinduism 
the zeal for the dissemination of the gospel of universal truths for the welfare 
of many, for the happiness of many. About fifteen himdred years after the 
decadence of Buddhism Swami Vivekananda was the first spiritual messenger 
of India to the Western world. 

Just as the Buddha’s heart cried for the alleviation of the sufferings of 
one and all without any distinction of caste or creed, race or nationality, 
age or sex, so did Swami Vivekananda’s. With the ideal of renunciation he 
has emphasized the ideal of service: “The national ideals of India are 
renunciation and service. Intensify her in those channels and the rest will 
take care of itself”^^. A seeker of Liberation is urged to render service to 
humanity as a mode of worship. “Atmano moksartham jagaddhitaya ca (for 
one^s own Liberation and for the good of the world)” is his watchword for the 
Ramakrishna Order. How earnestly he wants them who are ready to join* 


®^GWV,p. 157. 
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the banner of service to carry the universal, uplifting message of Wdanta 
to one and all without any distinction whatsoe\*cr: 

‘‘Aye, let every man and woman and child, without respect of caste 
or birth, weakness or strength, hear and learn that behind the stiong 
and the weak, behind the high and the low, behind e\eryonc, there 
is that Infinite Soul, assuring the infinite possibility and the infinite 
capacity of all to become great and good. Let us proclaim to cveiy 
soul — ‘Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal is reached."^^ 

17. Swami Vivekananda in his youth. His spiritual genius recognized by 
Sri Ramakrishna at the first meeting. 

It is said that the leaders of men are born and not created. It cannot 
but be so especially in the case of those perfected souls that do not merge in 
Brahman but retain their individuality and are reborn, when necessity arises, 
under Divine dispensation, for the enlightenment and guidance of humanity. 
Nevertheless, circumstances help to bring out their inborn genius for leader- 
ship and prepare the stage for their specific role. Young Naren, a lad of 
eighteen, (Swami Vivekananda’s family name was “Narendranath Datta,’’ 
nicknamed “Naren’’) was recognized as such a free soul by Sri Ramakrishna, 
the great Hindu saint and mystic (1836-1886 A.D.), at their first meeting at 
Daksineswar in December, 1881. A sophomore of the General Assembly’s 
Institute in Calcutta^^, he came there accompanied by two of his relatives, 
who were staunch devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. Naren was a talented 
singer and an expert in instrumental music, and used to sing at the services 
of the Brahma Samaj . At the request of the devotees he sang two devotional 
songs. Sri Ramakrishna went into ecstasy as he heard him sing. Naren was 
treated with special care and aj9fection and asked to come again. He felt 
mysteriously drawn to the God-intoxicated saint. This meeting was a 
turning point in Naren’s life. 

After short intervals he repeated his visits singly. Much bewildered by 
the saint’s loving care and regard for him despite pre-occupation with 
God, one day Naren asked him point-blank, “Sir, have you seen God ?” 
“I see Him more intensely than I see you,” was the prompt reply. “You 
can also see Him, if you want,” he added. For the first time Naren found 
a person who could give an aflSrmative answer to the question, over 
which he had been pondering for some years and with which he had 
already approached several notables without receiving a satisfactory reply. 

Born with deep spiritual disposition and brought up in a religious 
atmosphere in an age of intellectual ferment Narendranath was tom between 

22 GW III, p. 192, ' — ■ 

Founded by the Scottish General Missionary Board and later known as the Scottish 
Church College. 
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faith and reason. He had come to the conclusion that his problem could not 
be solved unless God be a fact of experience. Direct perception of God must 
be the only solvent for all doubts with regard to His existence. The life of 
Sri Ramakrishna being a complete demonstration of God-realization had 
deep meaning for him, yet he could not readily accept his spiritual visions, 
ecstasies, and experiences. It was the time when religion was carrying on a 
last ditch fight, as it were, with materialistic and rationalistic philosophy. 
Theism, materialism, atheism, agnosticism, and scepticism were vying with 
one another for a hold on human thought and life. Since the introduction 
of English education in India about the middle of the eighteenth century 
Western ideas had been infiltrating the Hindu minds. In his thirst for the 
knowledge of Truth Narendranath voraciously read Western science, 
history, and philosophy. 

18 . India at the time of Sri Ramakrishna. His contribution. 

During the seven hundred years of Mohammedan rule in India 
Hinduism had a hard struggle for self-preservation. A number of Hindu 
saints arose and started reform movements for harmonious relations between 
the two communities. Since the decline of the Moghul sovereignty in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the country had been in a state of political 
and social chaos. With the establishment of the British rule, as peace and 
order were restored, English education was introduced. Modern civilization 
with all its accessories — ^manners, customs, machinery, steam-boat, loco- 
motive, telegraph — ^was advancing over the country, while its thoughts 
and views were encroaching on the minds of the people. At the same time 
the Christian missionaries were crying down Hindu social customs and 
religious beliefs and practices. The loss of political freedom had already 
dealt a severe blow to the national self-esteem of the Indians. Dazed by 
the glare and self-assurance of the Western civilization they began to doubt 
the efficacy of their traditional ideals and ways of life. Under the circum- 
stances English-educated Indians were inclined to lose faith in their hoary 
culture and religion and to adopt Western ideals and methods for the 
salvation of their country. Not a few brilliant Indians actually deserted their 
time-honored faith and turned atheists or Christian converts. 

But the national spirit of India soon reacted to the impact of Western 
thought and culture. A number of religious and social movements sprang 
up to stem the tide of the Western cultural aggression. The most important 
of them ail were the Brahma Samaj of Bengal and the Arya Samaj of the 
Punjab. But none of these movements, whether progressive or reactionary^ 
liberal or conservative, were able to call forth the national genius of India, 
none could point out to India’s children the true import of their voluminous 
scriptures, the universal character of their religion, the inner harmony of 
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their multifarious beliefs, the fundamental unity of their national life despite 
divergencies of sect, creed, caste, color, custom, language, and so forth; 
none could restore their faith in their ancient heritage and indicate how 
to accept the new on the basis of the old and apply the eternal religious 
principles to modern conditions. 

It was at this junction that Sri Ramakrishna appeared. His life and 
message threw light on all these points. In them Narendranath found the 
key to the soul of India and the way to arouse her slumbering self-conscious- 
ness and engage her in the t\\,=^ofold task of national regeneration and spiritual 
awakening of humanity at large. Sri Ramakrishna’s life was a beacon in an 
age of spiritual darkness. He spoke from his own experience and not from 
book-learning or speculative knowledge. His statements corroborated the 
scriptural truths. His life demonstrated the reality of God. He realized God 
not in one particular aspect, but in many different aspects and forms. He 
practised one after another the different modes of worship and spiritual 
disciplines of various Hindu cults and systems and reached God through 
each one of them. Then he followed the Islamic course with the similar result. 
Later in life he turned to Christianity and had a vision of Jesus Christ and 
was convinced of his Divine sonship. As a result of his spiritual realizations 
his mind was able to dwell on different levels of God-consciousness. It could 
move up and down the whole gamut of spiritual experience from devotional 
ecstasy to complete absorption in Nondual Brahman as undivided, undiversi- 
fied Pure Eeing-Consciousness-Bliss. 

The realization of God is the keynote of his teachings. His message can 
be summed up as: 

To realize God is the goal of human life. 

The methods of God-realization differ according to the seekers’ 

capacities and conditions of life. 

By following a progressive course of discipline an individual can proceed 

towards God from any sphere or level of life. 

Every religion is a pathway to God-realization. 

There should be harmony among the followers of different religions. 

God dwells within man as the inmost self. 

Man is to be served in the spirit of worshipping God. 

In Sri Ramakrishna’s life and message Narendranath found the full 
meaning of religion. 

10. Sri Ramakrishna’s last illness. The inception of the Ramakrishna Order. 

The attainment of nirvlkalpa samadhi by Narendranath. 

In the summer of 1885 Sri Ramakrishna had a throat ailment, which 
developed into cancer and terminated his life in a year. In spite of illness 
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he did not stop teaching. As usual, visitors came without any previous notice 
from a long distance and he spoke to them incessantly. This continued till 
the last day of his life. So the case went from bad to worse despite the best 
medical care. For the facilities of medical treatment and nursing he was 
finally removed to a commodious garden house in Cossipore, a suburb of 
Calcutta. Here twelve of the young disciples banded together under the 
leadership of Narendranath and attended on the Master day and night by 
turn. Their whole-souled devotion and service to the Master united them into 
a brotherhood, which led to the foundation of the monastic institution 
known as the Ramakrishna Order. One day he presented to each of them 
a piece of ochre cloth, the symbol of the monastic life. 

One summer evening in 1886 — ^a few months before Sri Ramakrishna 
passed away — ^as Narendranath was meditating in a room downstairs, he 
lost all external consciousness, his body became stiff and perfectly still, 
as if life had passed out of it. His brother-disciple, Gopal Senior, who was in 
the room was alarmed and hurried upstairs to report to the Master that 
something tragic had happened. Sri Ramakrishna, who knew the truth, 
smiled and remarked, “Now he has what he was so eager for. Let him stay 
there for a while.” On regaining the usual consciousness Narendranath 
hastened to see the Master, who thus spoke to him: “Now the Divine Mother 
has opened unto you the whole truth. But the key will remain with me. 
You will have to work for the fulfilment of the Divine Mission for which 
you have been chosen. When the work will be over, this treasure will again 
be opened unto you.” On another occasion Naren expressed a strong desire 
to remain immersed in nirvikalpa samadhi. At this the Master said, “You 
are not meant for this. You are to see God in one and all and serve Him in 
them.” 

A few days before his passing away on August 16, 1886, Sri Ramakrishna 
told the young disciples to look upon Naren as their leader, and then turning 
to Naren he said, “I leave the boys to your care. Hold them by your love. 
See that they devote their lives to the spiritual ideal and do not go back to 
the world.” He also transmitted his powers to Naren saying, “By these 
powers you will accomplish great things in the world. Until then you will 
not return to where you have come from.” 

20. Founding of the new monastery and the Ramakrishna Order after the 
Master’s departure. Swami Vivekananda as the itinerant monk. His 
arrival in America. 

Shortly after the Master’s disappearance the young disciples^^ rallied^ 
and started, with the help of the lay disciples, a monastery in a rented house 

Excepting one, Gopal Senior, who was even older than Sri Ramakrishna by six years, 
the rest were young, in their twenties or less. 
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at Bai'anagore close to Daksineswar. There in January 1886, at Karen's 
suggestion, they all took sannyasa (the monastic vow) according to the 
Vedic rites. There were fifteen of them. Each had received a new name. 
Another disciple of Sri Ramakrishna joined the monastic order a few 
years later. Thus the nucleus of the Ramakrishna Order of monks was 
formed with sixteen immediate disciples of the Master. 

For about six years Swami Vivekananda travelled as an itinerant 
monk all over India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and came in 
close touch with the people of all classes and ranks from the Maharajas 
to the peasants, from the learned Brahmanas to the pariahs. His heart bled 
at the sight of the abject poverty, misery, and ignorance of the Indian 
masses. He concluded that for the regeneration of India he must shoulder 
a twofold arduous task: the upliftment of the people in general and the 
improvement of the condition of women. 

He observed the weaknesses as well as the strength of India ,* he studied 
her various problems — economic, political, social, educational, religious, 
and so forth; and he decided what was necessary for their solution. Under- 
lying all diversities of sects, castes, doctrines, rites, customs, and so forth, 
he discerned the spiritual unity of Indian life; he found that spiiituality was 
the very life-blood of India and that her national regeneration must be on a 
spiritual basis. 

Filled with the deepest compassion for the suffering millions of India, 
as Swami Vivekananda awaited an opportunity to start work for the recon- 
struction of India there arose an occasion for his coming to America; he was 
asked by some of his devoted admirers of southern India to represent 
Hinduism at the Parliament of Religions to be held at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in September, 1893. This he hailed as an opening for his contem- 
plated missions. He conceived the idea that he could convey to America 
India’s spiritual wisdom, in return for which America could provide India 
with scientific knowledge and technology for the improvement of her material 
conditions. On May 31, 1893, he sailed from Bombay and arrived in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on July 16, From Vancouver he came to 
Chicago by train. 

21. His message at the World^s Parliament of Religions in Chicago. Stabi- 
lizing the Vedanta work in America. 

All obstacles to his admission to the World’s Parliament of Religions 
being providentially removed, he was finally accepted as a delegate of 
Jlinduism, His message of the divinity of man and the harmony of religions 
delivered from the depth of his inner experience made a profound impres- 
sioii on the audience of the Parliament of Religions and paved the way 
for the propagation of the universal gospel of Vedanta in the Western world. 
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While delivering his address at the opening session of the august assembly 
on September 11, 1893, he recited the following Sanskrit verse rendered 
into English, illustrating the Vedantic attitude towards the different religions 
of the world : 

‘‘As the different streams having their sources in different places all 
mingle their waters in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which 
men take through different tendencies, various though they appear, 
crooked or straight, all lead to Thee/’^s 

In his paper on Hinduism read at the Parliament on September 19, 
he echoed the Vedic sage declaring the divinity of the soul and the way 
to immortality; 

“Hear, ye children of immortal bliss ! Even ye that reside in higher 
spheres I I have found the Ancient One, who is beyond all darkness, 
all delusion : knowing Him alone you shall be saved from death over 
again/’ “Children of immortal bliss” — ^what a sweet, what a hopeful 
name ! Allow me to call you, brethren, by that sweet name — heirs 
of immortal bliss — ^yea, the Hindu refuses to call you sinners. Ye 
are the Children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and 
perfect beings. Ye divinities on earth — sinners ? It is a sin to call a 
man so; it is a standing libel on human nature.”^® 

In his concluding address at the final session of the Parliament of 
Religions on September 27, 1893, he proclaimed with a prophetic voice: 

“If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world it is 
this: It has proved to the world that holiness, purity, charity are not 
the exclusive possessions of any church in the world and that every 
system has produced men and women of the most exalted character. 
In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival 
of his own religion and the destruction of the others, I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart, and point out to him that upon the banner of 
every religion will soon be written, in spite of their resistance: “Help 
and not Fight,” “Assimilation and not Destruction,” ‘^Harmony and 
Peace and not Dissension.”^^ 

For nearly three years he stayed in America lecturing before popular 
and learned audiences, holding classes and conversations in the drawingrooms 
and clubs, giving interviews to peoples of various ranks, and gaining admirers, 
friends, and followers by his all-comprehensive teachings and forceful, radiant 
personality in many places from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

The Hyuon on the Greatness of Siva, 7. 

26 GW r, p. 9. Vide Sv. U. II: 5, III : 8. 

27 GW I, p. 22. 
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Closely allied with his message of the divinity of the soul and the 
harmony of religions was his teaching of the realization of God as the goal 
of life. We quote from two of his addresses delivered in America : 

“The end of all religions is the realizing of God in the souL This is 
the one universal religion. If there is one universal truth in all religions, 
I place it here, in realizing God. Ideals and methods may differ, but 
this is the central point. There may be a thousand different radii, 
but they ail converge to the one centre, and that is the realization of 

God.^’ss 

“Religion is realization; not talk, nor doctrines, nor theories, however 
beautiful they may be. It is being and becoming, hot hearing or 
acknowledging; it is the whole soul becoming changed into what 
it believes. That is religion.”^^ 

In April, 1896, Swami Vivekananda went to London, from where he 
planned to return to India. This was his second visit to England, Before 
leaving the U.S. he placed his work on a permanent footing by establishing 
the Vedanta Society of New York and summoning from India his brother- 
disciple, Swami Saradananda, to take charge. Moreover, his books on 
Raja-Ydga, Karma-Yoga, and Bhakti-Yoga, containing many of his 
collected addresses and original writings, were published or made ready for 
publication. 

22. He refers to the Buddha and Sankara as teachers of Advaita Vedanta. 

Stresses its need in the present age. The twofold significance of his 

message : national and universal. 

Both in England and America Swamijl expounded Sankara’s Advaita 
Vedanta. He held that Advaita twice saved India from materialism, once 
through the teachings of the Buddha, and the second time through the 
teachings of Sankara. “By the Buddha the moral side of the philosophy was 
laid stress upon; and by Sahkaracarya, the intellectual side; he worked 
out, rationalized and placed before men the wonderful coherent system 
of Advaita.”®® Swami Vivekananda expressed the view that in the modern 
age again Advaita Vedanta will save the world from materialism; it alone 
can satisfy the modem sceptics ; the spiritual oneness of all souls taught by 
Vedanta is the rational basis of ethics; the discoveries of modern science do 
not weaken but strengthen the Advaita position. “The salvation of Europe 


®SGWI, p. 323. 

GW II, p. 394. The lecture on *‘The Ideal of a Uxnversal Religion” ddlivered in New 
York, January 12, 1896. 

80 QW p, 139, Lecture on “The Absolute and Manifestation” delivered in London, 
1896. 
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depends,” said he, ''on a rationalistic religion, and Advaita — the nonduality, 
the oneness, the idea of the Impersonal God — is the only religion that 
can have any hold on any intellectual people. It comes whenever religion 
seems to disappear, and irreligion seems to prevail, and that is why it has 
taken ground in Europe and America.”^^ 

His experiences in the East and the West convinced him that spirituality 
was the distinctive characteristic of India’s national existence and that 
she had maintained it under the most trying circumstances. He observed 
that while the West, for strengthening its civilization and culture, needed 
the spiritual wisdom, inner strength, calmness, patience, and contentment 
of India’s life, India, for her national reconstruction on the existing spiritual 
foundation, needed the technical efficiency, the scientific knowledge, the 
power of coordination and organization of the West. The Swami’s historical 
knowledge and insight unveiled to him the fact that India’s special gift to the 
world throughout the ages had been the profound truths of spiritual life and 
that on her regeneration depended the regeneration of the world. 

Thus Swami Vivekananda’s mission has a twofold significance, national 
and universal, and the two aspects are closely allied. On the one hand, it 
calls for the consolidation of the spiritual consciousness of India and setting 
her to the task of national reconstruction on that basis; on the other hand, 
it calls for the spiritual awakening of the world at large by sending out from 
India special messengers trained for the purpose, and the fellowship, based 
on mutual appreciation and acceptance, of the various world religions. 

23. Awakening India. Delivers his message throughout the country. Founds 
religious and philanthropic institutions for the reconstruction of India 
and the spiritual enlightenment of man. 

Throughout his stay in the West Swami Vivekananda, by letters and 
writings, was urging his brother-disciples, friends, and students all over 
India to prepare themselves for the noble mission. 

An unprecedented welcome was accorded to Swami Vivekananda on his 
return to the motherland; everywhere he received ovations. As the nation’s 
hero he proceeded from Colombo to Calcutta, awakening India by his soul- 
stirring addresses. Again and again he reminded his countrymen of their 
glorious spiritual heritage and their special r61e in the modern world. But 
they must set their house in order to get ready for the work outside. Re- 
construction of India must be based on the bed-rock of her spiritual resources, 
the Upanisads, the mine of infinite strength. What but faith in the atman — 
ever-free, pure, immortal, self-luminous, as declared by the Upanisads, can 
give man strength ? This is what India needed most. Swami Vivekananda 
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stressed the need of the Upanisadic teachings on atman for the regeneration 
of India and the world at large: 

‘^Therefore, my friends, as one of your blood, as one that lives and dies 
with you, let me tell you that we w^ant strength, strength, and every 
time strength. And the Upanisads are the great mine of strength. 
Therein lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world; the %vhole 
world can be vivified, made strong, energized through them. They 
will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable, and the 
down-trodden of all races, all creeds, and all sects, to stand on their 
feet and be free; freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom, and 
spiritual freedom are the watch-words of the Upanisads.”^^ 

‘Teach yourselves, teach everyone his real nature, call upon the sleep- 
ing soul and see how it awakes. Power will come, glory will come, 
goodness will come, purity will come, and everything that is excellent 
will come when this sleeping soul is roused to self-conscious activity.”33 

Swami Vivekananda has emphasized a twofold application of Vedanta 
in practical life — (1) arousing man’s faith in himself, as noted above, and 
(2) serving man in the spirit of serving God. Says he: 

“Look upon every man, woman and everyone as God. You cannot 
help anyone; you can only serve; serve the children of the Lord, 
serve the Lord Himself, if you have the privilege.”^^ 

“You may invent an image through which to worship God, but a 
better image already exists, the living man. You may build a temple 
in which to worship God, and that may be good, but a better one, a 
much higher one, already exists, the human body.”®® 

After arousing India by public addresses delivered from one end of the 
country to the other Swami Vivekananda immediately set to work. With 
the help of his brother disciples (most of whom had already returned to the 
monastery at his request from their pilgrimages and solitary living) and the 
young probationers who had joined the Order at his clarion call, and also 
the lay devotees, whom he had at his beck and call, Swamiji organized 
the twin institutions: The Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna 
Mission. The one is a monastic institution, the principal purpose of which 
is to develop its members and lay devotees spiritually by means of religious 
practices, such as worship, prayer, meditation, study, and also to train 
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the monks to be fit teachers of religion. The other is a philanthropic body 
composed of both monastic and lay members and devoted to public service 
in all forms, such as religious, cultural, educational, medical. Centers were 
started in Calcutta and Madras for regular activities and also for temporary 
relief operations in times of famine, epidemic, flood, earthquake, tornado, 
and so forth. The present site of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission head- 
quarters at Beiur Math was occupied in January 1 899. 

24. Second visit to America. Starts work on the West Coast- The growth 
of Indian work. Mahasamadhi. 

On June 20, 1899, Swami Vivekananda sailed from Calcutta for a 
second visit to America. He was accompanied by his brother-disciple 
Swami Turiyananda. From December to May of the next year he gave 
several courses of lectures in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and adjoining 
places. To stabilize the work the Vedanta Society of San Francisco was 
organized and placed in charge of Swami Turiyananda. 

After attending the Congress of the History of Religions in Paris, 
before which he spoke twice, Swamiji travelled in Europe and returned to 
India without any previous notice and arrived unexpectedly at Beiur 
monastery in the evening of December 9, 1900. Towards the end of the 
month he made a trip to Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati in the 
Himalayas. 

Next spring he made a trip to Dacca and other notable places in East 
Bengal and Assam, where he gave public lectures. Afterwards two more 
centers were started, one in Varanasi (Banaras) and the other in Kankhal. 
But Swamiji’s health was fast declining. His attention was now directed 
especially to the training of the young monks and the novices by holding 
study classes and giving spiritual instructions. Even on the last day of his life, 
Friday, July the fourth, 1902, he meditated three hours in the morning; 
in the afternoon he conducted a Sanskrit class for about three hours. In the 
evening he sat for meditation. An hour later he lay down on the bed and with 
his eyes fixed in the center of his eye-brows entered into Mahasamadhi 
(the highest state of Divine Communion from which there is no return). 
A heavenly lustre shone upon his face. The shocking news of the sudden 
departure of the mighty leader cast a gloom upon countless human hearts 
the world over. 

25. A distinctive character of SwamijPs message is its comprehensiveness. 
It is meant for all grades of men. 

In conformity with the Vedic teachings both Sankara and Vivekananda 
recognize a twofold way to the Supreme Good — the path of secular desires 
(pravrtti-marga) and the path of renunciation or desirelessness (nivrtti- 
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marga), in othei' words, the search for the temporal and the search for the 
eternal. The path of secular desires being regulated by the moral ideal 
(dharma) leads to the path of renunciation, or desirelessness, which is the 
direct way to the Supreme Good. Sankara aptly remarks in the beginning of 
his commentary on the Bhagavad-gita : "'The religion of the Vedas is a 
twofold way: the way of desire and tlie way of renunciation. This twofold 
religion, in which one of the ways is the direct means to prosperity and the 
other to the Supreme Good, is the basis of world order and security.’’ Never- 
theless, his message is intended primarily for the followers of the path of 
renunciation. The followers of the path of secular desires are expected to be 
ready for the path of renunciation in due course. Sankara’s attention has not 
been directed to them. The same is true with regard to other great spiritual 
leaders. Interested as they have been in the well-being of all, their teachings 
apply specifically to the spiritually inclined rather than the worldly 
minded. 

But Swami Vivekananda’s all-compassing vision has included the 
seekers of temporal values as well as the seekers of the Supreme Good. He 
sees humanity as a whole and feels equally concerned about all grades of 
peoples. His aim is to lead every individual at whatever level, or in whatever 
sphere, of life to the Highest Goal along his own line of development. This 
indeed is the intent of the Vedic religion. To quote Swami Vivekananda: 
‘Take man where he stands and from there give him a lift.”®® 

“All the men and women in any society are not of the same mind, 
capacity, or of the same power to do things; they must have different 
ideals, and we have no right to sneer at any ideal.”®'^ 

“Our duty is to encourage everyone in his struggle to live up to his 
own highest ideal, and strive at the same time to make the ideal as 
near as possible to the truth.”®® 

26 . His divergences from the traditional way of Vedanta do not however 
mean deviation from its true spirit. 

From the earliest days the Upanisadic seers have imparted the cardinal 
Vedic teaching of the divinity of the soul exclusively to the seekers of Self- 
knowledge. Their sole purpose has been the spiritual development of the 
aspirant. Sankara and other classical teachers of Advaita school have followed 
this time-honored course. But Swami Vivekananda has deviated from 
the traditional way. As we have noted above, (sec. 16) he is for proclaiming 
this message to one and all, to the seekers of temporal values as well as to 
the seekers of Self-knowledge. He recommends its application not only for 
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spiritual development but for material and intellectual development as well, 
Says he: 

‘‘This infinite power of the Spirit brought to bear upon matter, evolves 
material development, made to act upon thought, evolves intellec- 
tuality, and made to act upon Itself, makes of man a God. . .Manifest 
the divinity within you, and everything will be harmoniously arranged 
around it.”^® 

However, Swamiji’s method is not inconsistent with the way of the 
Vedic religion, which recommends lower as well as higher forms of worship 
of God — the one with secular desires and the other without secular desires — 
according to the worshipper’s inner development. The truth is, the worship 
of God with desires (sakama upasana) gradually leads to the worship of 
God without desires (niskama upasana). By continuing to worship God 
even for temporal values, the worshipper develops the disposition to worship 
God for God’s sake, as he becomes convinced of His loving grace. Similarly, 
by trying to hold to the spiritual self beyond the ego even for the sake of 
secular interests a person gradually becomes awakened to the innate glory 
of the Self and turns to the ideal of Self-realization. 

Another instance of Swami Vivekananda’s divergence from the classical 
Vedanta may be noted here. Traditionally, the Vedantic teachers instruct 
the seekers of Liberation to devote themselves to solitary spiritual practice 
for the cultivation of Self-knowledge as a means to Liberation. But Swami 
Vivekananda enjoins on them a twofold duty — the cultivation of Self- 
knowledge by solitary spiritual practice and also rendering service to 
humanity as a part of discipline for Self-realization. So is his watchword 
for the Ramakrishna Order — ^^Atmand moksdrtham jagaddhitaya ca (while 
striving for his own Liberation the seeker should work for the good of the 
world as well).” 

Further, in Swami Vivekananda’s view the great exponents of the 
different systems of Vedanta, such as Dvaita, Visistadvaita, and Advaita, 
have been in a sense one-sided in their interpretation of the Upanisadic 
texts. Though the main theme of the Upanisads is the identity of the jiva 
and Brahman and the ultimate reality of nonrelational, nondual Brahman, 
yet they contain passages representing other viewpoints than the Advaita 
suited to different grades of spiritual aspirants. But the founder of every 
system, Sankara not excepted, has tried to explain the Upanisadic passages, 
one and all, from his particular position. As observed by Swami Vivekananda : 
“We find that an Advaitist teacher keeps intact those texts [of the Upa-^ 
nisads] which especially teach Advaitism, and tries to interpret the Dualistic 
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or Qualified-nondualistic texts into his own meaning. Similarly we find 
Dualistic teachers trying to read their dualistic meaning into Advaitic texts.’'^^^ 

27. The difference between Sankara’s and Swami Vivekananda’s view of 
karma does not involve any contradiction between them. 

Sankara admits no conjunction (samuccaya) of jnana and karma. 
According to him the two are contradictory. They cannot be practiced 
together. Jnana is the sole means to Liberation. There is no alternative 
way to this Goal. Thus he refutes the alternation (vikalpa) of jnana (knowl- 
edge) and karma (work) as well as their conjunction (samuccaya) in 
the attainment of Liberation. 

But Swami Vivekananda obviously supports both vikalpa (alter- 
nation) and samuccaya (conjunction) of karma and jnana as means to 
Liberation. Says he; 

‘'Each one of our yogas is fitted to make man perfect even without 
the help of the others, because they have all the same goal in view. 
The yogas of work, of wisdom, and of devotion are all capable of 
serving as direct and independent means for the attainment of 
M6ksa.”^i 

“But you must, at the same time, remember that these divisions are 
not very marked and quite exclusive of each other. Each blends 
into the other. But according to the type which prevails we name the 
divisions. It is not that you can find men who have no other faculty 
than that of work, nor that you can find men who are no more than 
devoted worshippers only, nor that there are men who have no more 
than mere knowledge.”^^ 

Yet the contradiction between Sankara and Vivekananda is only 
apparent. The truth is, they have used the term “karma” from two differ- 
ent points of view. Consequently, their verbal statements regarding karma 
differ, but present truths from two different angles. 

Swami Vivekananda has used the term “karma” in a wider sense than 
Sankara, As long as the work is done with the ego-idea, such as “I do the 
work”, ‘T must enjoy its fruits”, it creates a bondage for the worker. In 
such a case the work is regarded as “karma” by both Sankara and Viveka- 
nanda. But when the worker overcomes the ego-idea by developing an 
insight into the true nature of the Self, his activities no longer create a bond- 
age for him, and his work, in Sankara’s view, is only a semblance of karma, 
^but actually a form of jnana (knowledge). But even then the work is counted 
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“karma” by Swami Vivekananda. The difference between Sankara and 
Vivekananda is evidently due to the fact that in considering karma the 
one has been inclined to the subjective and the other to the objective 
viewpoint. 

The Vedantic teachers agree on the point that when a spiritual aspirant 
by the practice of karma-yoga gains the competence for the practice of the 
yoga of knowledge (jhana), or devotion (bhakti), or meditation (dhyana), 
through the purification of the mind (cittasuddhi), he can still continue 
the performance of his duties, domestic or social, even though work is no 
longer necessary for his inner development. But although working, he is 
no longer a karma-yogi according to Sankara; but Swami Vivekananda 
chooses to call him a karma-yogi. Thus, in Vivekananda’s view karma- 
yoga reaches as near the goal as any of the other three yogas; it can lead 
a person to Liberation singly or conjointly with the other ydgas. 

That a seeker of Self-knowledge, whose mind is purged of all secular 
desires, does not necessarily give up his duties towards his fellow-beings, 
Sankara admits; but in no case does he consider him a karma-yogi, but 
a jnana-yogi^ pure and simple. It is not even a case of jnana-yoga cum 
karma-yoga in his view. This idea is thus expressed by him in his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-gita. 

“Now a person, who having been first engaged in work owing to 
ignorance and worldly attachment and other evil tendencies, and 
having once attained purity of mind by sacrificial rites, charity, 
austerity, etc., arrives at the grand truth that 'all is one, the Brahman, 
the Absolute, the non- agent’, may continue performing work in the 
same manner as before with a view to set an example to the masses, 
though neither work nor its result attracts him any longer. This 
semblance of active life on his part cannot constitute that course 
of action with which knowledge is sought to be conjoined as a means 
of attaining moksa.”^^ 

Thus, according to Sankara, the yogas of jfiana (knowledge) and 
karma (work) are intended to be practiced by the spiritual aspirants of 
two different grades. Or they can be practiced by the same spiritual aspirant 
at two different stages of development. 

28. The reason why Sankara has taken a restricted and Swami Vivekananda 

a wide view of karma. 

In order to establish the reality of Nondual Brahman as declared 
by the Upanisads Sankara had to repudiate the Mimamsa doctrine oT 
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the supremacy of karma and advocate the supremacy of jhana. This is 
perhaps the reason why he emphasized jhana and used ^^karma” in a 
restricted sense. While refuting the Mimaihsa view that the purpose of 
the entire Vedas, comprising karma-kanda (work-section) and jhana- 
kanda (knowledge-section) is to advocate action and not knowledge. 
Sankara maintains that the work-section of the Vedas prescribes karma 
for the unillumined as preparatory to Self-knowledge, which is the direct 
means to Liberation and the purport of both the sections.^^ He stresses 
the inner spirit of renunciation resulting from knowledge rather than the 
actual performance of work. 

But Swami Vivekananda had to face a different situation. He lived 
in the modern age. He had to deal with the present active, busy, complex 
life of intellectual triumph and material achievements — a life which cannot 
be readily turned into primitive simplicity or meditative quietude. The 
age therefore demanded of him some spiritualizing principle of karma, 
which would serve as a pivot for its maddening course of activity. Then, 
there were others, particularly in India, who betook themselves to inaction 
under the pretence of contemplative passiveness. They had to be roused 
to action with a fresh and sublime vision of the active life. Consequently, 
Swami Vivekananda had to present karma-yoga with a broad and elevated 
outlook. In fact, he laid greater stress on renunciation in work than re- 
nunciation of work. It should not, however, be supposed that the Swami 
did not find any necessity of karma-sannyasa (renunciation of work) for 
this age. The bliss and glory of the reposeful life of a recluse had a peculiar 
charm for him. It had to him a value all its own. But rare individuals are 
entitled to this. ‘‘The highest kind of men,” says he, “silently collect true 
and noble ideas, and others, the Buddhas and the Christs, go from place 
to place preaching them and working for them.”^® 

29, By introducing work as worship into every sphere of life Swami 

Vivekananda has welded together the ethical and the spiritual ideal* 

This is his special contribution to the present age* 

In one respect Swami Vivekananda has made a distinct contribution 
to the ideal and practice of karma-yoga. To do one’s duties surrendering 
the fruits of actions to God is, of course, an indirect way of worshipping 
Him. God is the inmost Self dwelling in the hearts of all. Swami Viveka- 
nanda exhorts man to see God in his fellow-beings and worship Him 
directly through service to them (see sec. 23). 

Further he says: 
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'*We have to cover everything with the Lord Himself, not by a false 
sort of optimism, not by blinding our eyes to the evil, but by really 
seeing God in everything. Thus we have to give up the world, and 
when the world is given up, what remains ? God. What is meant ? 
You can have your wife; it does not mean that you are to abandon 
her, but that you are to see God in the wife. . . .So in everything. 
In life and in death, in happiness and in misery, the Lord is equally 
present. The whole world is full of the Lord. Open your eyes and 
see Him. This is what the Vedanta teaches.”^® 

‘‘He who sees Siva in the poor, in the weak, and in the diseased, really 
worships Siva, and if he sees Siva only in the image, his worship 
is but preliminary. He who has served and helped one poor man 
seeing Siva in him, without thinking of his caste, or creed, or race, 
or anything, with him Siva is more pleased than with the man who 
sees Him only in temples.”^’ 

In Swami Vivekananda’s view all domestic and social duties, as well 
as humanitarian deeds can be performed in the spirit of worshipping God 
in man. His message is the logical conclusion of the teachings of the Upa- 
nisads and the Bhagavad-gita. Truly speaking, it is not altogether a new 
message. But its practical application in every sphere of human life has 
not been tried before. In the Srimad-Bhagavatam Sri Krsna urges Uddhava 
to see God in all beings and regard them as such: 

“With a pure mind one should observe in all beings as well as in one- 
self only Me, the atman, who am both inside and out, and all-per- 
vading like space.” 

“This looking upon all beings as Myself in thought, woi'd, and deed, 
is to My mind, the best of all methods of worship.”^® 

As declared by the Upanisads and other Vedantic texts this mode 
of seeing and worshipping God in all beings is natural with the seers and 
the lovers of God who attain illumination. It is the spontaneous expres- 
sion of their inner experience. Rare individuals, highly advanced in spiritual 
life, have also carried this ideal into actual practice. But its application 
in the lives of the spiritual aspirants in general has not been tried before. 
Such a course has been recommended by Sri Ramakrishna in the present 
age. “No, not kindness to living beings, but service to God dwelling in 
them,” says he. Further, “If God can be worshipped through a clay image, 
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then why not through a man ?” It was the genius of S^vamI Vivckananda 
to find new light in this precept of the blaster and seek its practical appli- 
cation in the modern age for the amelioration of man's condition in ever\ 
sphere of life. For this purpose he has founded the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission — a religious and philanthropic institution that has developed 
into a world-wide organization — the monastic and the lay members of 
which strive to render service to the ignorant, the needy, the distressed 
and the diseased as the veritable worship of God dwelling in 
them. Herein the ethical and the spiritual ideals have been welded 
together. 

30, In neo-Vedanta of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda ethical and spiritual idea- 
lism blend — a significant note of distinction from the classical Vedanta 

of Sankar. 

Finally, I shall dwell on a significant point of distinction between 
the neo- Vedanta of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and the classical Vedanta 
of Sankara. Both the sections hold that a person can realize Brahman and 
attain Liberation while dwelling in the body and live in the world as a 
free soul until the term of life due to karma expires. But Sankara and his 
school have emphasized the ideal of Liberation — the cessation of all suffer- 
ings and the attainment of Supreme Bliss in complete absorption in Brahman ; 
whereas Sri Ramakrishna and his disciples have emphasized the ideal of 
living in the world as a free soul for the well-being of humanity. To come 
down to the realm of manifestation (the Lila) after realizing the Absolute 
(the Nitya) and live with full consciousness of God everpresent in all things 
and beings is declared by Sri Ramakrishna as the state of supra-knowledge 
and supra-devotion. In his own words: ‘‘A man should reach the Nitya, 
the Absolute, by following the trail of the Lila, the relative. It is like reaching 
the roof by the stairs. After realizing the Absolute, he should climb down 
to the relative and live on that plane in the company of devotees, charging 
his mind with the love of God.”^® 

Sri Ramakrishna himself lived on the border-line between the Absolute 
and the Relative; so he was able to move from one to the other with ease. 
He saw Narayana (the Omnipresent Being) dwelling in all and dealt with 
them with that spirit. He urged his disciples to live in the world as free 
souls after the realization of Brahman and render service to God dwelling 
in all beings instead of being merged in the Absolute. As we have noted 
above, one day the young disciple Naren begged Sri Ramakrishna to grant 
^him the boon to remain immersed in the Bliss of Brahman. The Master 
rebuked the pupil for being so narrow-minded and said, ^‘You see, Naren, 
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there is a state even higher than this, you are meant for that. Instead of 
being merged in Brahman you are to see God dwelling in all and love 
and serve Him in them. This is supra-knowledge (vijnana).’’ How fully 
the disciple responded to this exhortation of the Master is evident from 
his own words written in a letter to an American admirer on July 9, 1897: 
‘‘May I be born again and again, and suffer thousands of miseries so that 
I may worship the only God that exists, the only God I believe in, the sum- 
total of all souls — and above all, my God, the wicked, my God, the miserable, 
my God, the poor of all races, of all species, is the special object of my 
worship.”^® This reminds us of Avalokitesvara, who being animated by 
the Bodhisattva ideal of mahakaruna (supreme compassion), sacrificed 
personal nirvana within his reach in order to strive for the deliverance 
of all living creatures. He did not want to attain final emancipation until 
all others had been set free completely. 

Sri Ramakrishna once chided another young disciple, Hari (Swami 
Turiyananda), for seeking Liberation by being merged in Brahman. Swami 
Turiyananda related to us the following incident, as we gathered in his 
room in Varanasi (Banaras) one morning in January, 1921, for his blessed 
company. In his words: “One day as I visited the Master he asked me, 
‘Well, Hari, what do you want ?’ ‘Moksa,’ I forthwith replied. ‘You are 
small-minded,’ he rejoined. I looked at him in wonderment. Do not all 
Vedanta books proclaim moksa to be the highest goal of life ? I thought 
within myself. ‘You see,’ continued the Master, ‘the expert chess-players 
are so sure of winning the game that they turn down the pieces just before 
reaching the goal in order to continue the play. The illumined souls know 
that they are ever-free. Whether they dwell in the body or not it makes 
no difference to them. So they are not afraid of being reborn time and 
again for helping the bound souls to attain Liberation. But the unillu- 
mined seekers are too eager to get free from the wheel of birth and 
rebirth.” 

Swami Turiyananda at the same time pointed out that only a select 
few among the liberated-in-life (jivanmukta) are capable of dedicating 
themselves to the supreme ideal of helping all living creatures to attain 
Liberation without seeking final emancipation by merging into the Infinite 
Bliss of Brahman. Sri Ramakrishna called these blessed ones “ever-free 
(nitya-mukta).” He included some of his disciples, especially Swami 
Vivekananda and Swami Brahmananda in this rank. It is worthy of note 
in this context that the Mahayana Buddhism sets before eveiy Bodhisattva 
(the aspirant after bodhi or nirvana) the ideal of mahakaruna (supreme 
compassion), being filled with which he should seek Buddhahood so that 
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by becoming a buddha he can work for the emancipation of all living 
beings before attaining final nir^’^ana himseif.^^ 

Be that as it may, by emphasizing the ideal of ser\dce to humanity 
in the spiritual life before, and after, the attainment of illumination Swami 
Vivekananda has linked Vedantism with Buddhism in modern times. 
In his life and message we find a happy union of the ethical idealism of 
the Buddha and the spiritual idealism of Sankara. In his view ethical life 
must be an expression of spiritual consciousness; one is incomplete without 
the other. 
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UNIVERSAL IDEAS IN THE ANCIENT CANAANITE AND 
BIBLICAL-ISRAELITE RELIGIONS 


Prof. D. Dr. Georg Fohrer, Germany 


I 

It is a great honour and pleasure for me to be able to take part in this 
Congress as a representative of German religious, theological and Biblical 
studies. The Congress takes place at the end of the “Vivekananda Birth 
Centenary Celebration Year”. And Vivekananda certainly belongs to 
the great men of India to whom we are pleased to pay tribute, just as every 
sensible person will encourage the fundamental idea of the Congress, namely, 
to bring about and strengthen a spirit of understanding, tolerance and 
co-operation in matters of the spirit and of the world around us, and to 
help peace on earth and good will among men. When Vivekananda took 
part in the World Congress of Religions in Chicago in 1893 his speeches 
met with great approval, and he successfully preached the Vedanta doctrine 
of Ramakrishna in Europe, too. What makes his ideas important for us 
is his tolerance towards other religions and the view that the spirit of Vedanta 
shall make a Hindu a better Hindu and a Christian a better Christian. 
Who ought not to become a better person than he is ? 

The Christian religion in Europe is often exposed to the danger of 
being overwhelmed by materialistic civilization and it is hard-pressed 
by militant atheism. But its everlasting features are God’s love for Man 
and Man’s love for God and for his fellows. When Jesus was asked by a 
man what he must do to inherit eternal life he made him tell him what 
his religion taught him about this: You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your strength, and with 
all your mind, and your neighbour as yourself. Then Jesus said: Do this, 
and you will live (Luke 10, 25fF). 

Again and again we read in our Bible that God is love (1 John 4, 16), 
that His word is the true light that enlightens every man (John, 1, 9), 
that He did not leave Himself without witness (Acts 14, 17) and that He 
desires all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth (1 
Tim. 2, 4). Here we meet with the universal aspect of His revelation. God 
is not a God of the Jews and Christians alone. The adherents of non- 
Christian religions are not excluded from the love of God. This is the Bible’s 
doctrine which does not restrict God’s purposes and acts to the few Israelite 
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tribes and the Christian churches, but ^vhich sees all men and all nations 
embraced by His love from the time when Man first began to walk on 
this earth down to the end of our world. 

Such a universal idea has existed right from the early days of Christian 
theology. Augustine, a bishop held in high esteem by the European Churches, 
declared about 400 A.D. that ‘"the salvation brought by the Christian 
religion has never been unavailable for a man who was worthy of it.’’^ 
In the 15th century Nikolaus of Cusa recognized that '"God is sought in 
various ways and called by various names in the various religions, that 
he has sent various prophets and teachers in various ages to the various 
peoples”.^ He would certainly not have hesitated to number Vivekananda 
among these teachers. 

When towards the end of the 18th and during the 19th century knowl- 
edge of the religions of the East became more and more widespread in the 
West it was many of the greatest minds of the w-estern \vorld which became 
enthusiastic about eastern and more especially Indian wisdom. The com- 
parative study of religion disclosed many natural parallels between Christian 
and non-Christian religions. And such religions, especially those of the 
Ancient Near East, revealed themselves as the actual source of many 
Biblical-Christian ideas and features of worship and organization. Even 
the New Testament in our Bible has been strongly influenced by its Jewish 
and Hellenistic-Oriental background. The Biblical-Christian faith was 
prepared, born and has developed, like every other religion, in a long 
historical process within the great stream of universal religious history. 
At the same time it has had from the beginning a tendency towards uni- 
versal ideas and has continued to develop these ideas despite opposition 
in its own ranks. 

I should now like to point out these universal ideas using the first, 
originally Israelite part of our Bible, which we call the Old Testament. 
But I should also like to make clear that these ideas have not arisen naturally 
but that they, at least in part, originated in the ancient Canaanite religion 
with which the Israelites became acquainted in Palestine. This is a good 
example of the interdependence of religions and also of the universalism 
which can arouse or promote understanding, tolerance and co-operation. 

II 

Since the early Bronze Age in the third millennium B.C., Syria and 
Palestine have been populated mainly by people of Semitic origin, known 


1 Augustine, Ep. GII, 5. 

2 Nikolaus of Cusa, De pace seu concordantia fidei, ed. 1514, 1, fol. GXIV b. 
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to US as Canaanites. In the i9th and 18th centuries B.C. there appeared 
a new Semitic ruling class, and then in the centuries following, as a further 
element in the population, a group of Churrites and a new ruling class of 
Indo-European descent. These and other people made a varied mixture 
in which, however, the Canaanite element predominated. This was also 
the case in the Phoenician seaport towns. Of these towns one has become 
particularly important for us. This is ancient Ugarit — on the Syrian coast, 
opposite the eastern tip of Cyprus — ^where excavations have been going 
on since 1929. Texts in eight languages have been found there which pro- 
vide us with a very clear picture of the Canaanites’ relations to other 
countries and civilizations and also of the Canaanite religion. 

Ugarit was politically dependent alternately on Egypt and the Empire 
of the Hittites in Asia Minor. In addition it can be seen that there was 
considerable cultural influence from Babylon, which, however, was toler- 
ated only with reluctance. All the more willingly did Ugarit and other 
Phoenician ports establish friendly relations with the Mediterranean world. 
This is the most important thing that the excavations have taught us. The 
Ancient Near East was no self-contained monolithic block, but it was open 
to the West. The Canaanite Phoenicians were the mediators between the 
civilizations and religions in the East and the West. Therefore we may no 
longer make a sharp distinction between the Ancient Near East and the 
ancient world around the Mediterranean, between the Semites and the 
Indo-Europeans. On the contrary, they had contacts with, and influenced, 
each other — through the Indo-European Hittites but mainly through the 
Semitic Phoenicians. 

The universal effect of these relations is seen chiefly in the Ugaritic 
script. It is a cuneiform script in the manner of the Babylonian script. 
But unlike this each sign represents not a syllable but a letter. Thus the 
script is adapted to the alphabet which was also invented by the Canaanite 
Phoenicians, The alphabet and alphabetic script were taken over on the 
one hand by the Israelites and other oriental peoples and on the other 
hand about 900 B.C. by the Greeks. When all is said and done, our alphabet 
and our script are inherited from the Phoenicians. But the people of Ugarit 
did not only profit from their relations with the East, with Babylon, through 
using the signs of the cuneiform script, but they also made it easier for the 
Greek world of the Mediterranean area to read their script. For whilst 
the Semitic alphabet usually contains only consonants and no vowels the 
Ugaritic alphabet indicates the three vowels a, i and u. 

The universal influence of the Phoenicians is seen further in the ideas 
of the Greeks about the genesis of the gods and the origin of the world.® 

®Gf. O. Eissfeldt, Taautos uiid Sanchmxjaton, 1952; “Phonikische und griechische 
Kosmogonie”, Elements orientaux dans la religion grecque, 1960, pp. 1-15. 
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If we compare the description of the Phoenician Sanchunjaton, about 
which Philo Byblios has, at a later date, given us a little information, with 
the Greek descriptions in Hesiod, Anaximander and Democritus we find 
many similarities which are certainly not due to chance. Sanchunjaton, 
who lived in the second millennium B.C., has the priority; the later Greeks 
are dependent on him. The Phoenicians were the givers, the Greeks the 
receivers. 

These universal influences of Phoenician civilization have their origins 
in the world-embracing, universal spirit of the Phoenicians, and it is with 
this spirit that universal ideas in the Canaanite religion accord. 

Although there was never a monotheistic trait in the Canaanite religion, 
the god El — ^who was originally the most important god in Ugarit too — 
played a fundamental role in it and possessed universal characteristics. 
On one occasion El presides over the assembly of all the gods. He is called 
‘‘Father of Years”, “Father of the Gods”, “Father of Mankind” and 
“Creator of Creatures”. The other gods are referred to as “family of El” 
and “circle of the sons of El”. That he is not only the father of both gods 
and men, but that the nature of his creativity is also cosmic, may be seen 
from the epithet in Canaanite Jerusalem where he is called “creator of 
heaven and earth” (Gen. 14, 19). His attitude is “the highest virtue the 
Arabs knew in a ruler, hilm. This means a mixture of goodness, friendliness 
and wisdom, which results in moderation and tolerance, but after all is 
based on self-reliance and belief in one’s own power, so that one is able 
to let the forces have free scope while standing in the point of 
balance”.^ 

In Ugarit, in northern Syria, El has undergone a progressive degra- 
dation during the 15th century B.G., while Baal is the rising young god. 
In Palestine, on the other hand, El was still the chief god at the time of 
the Israelites’ arrival and only later was he supplanted by Baal. This cir- 
cumstance was to be of the greatest importance for the Israelites who became 
acquainted with El while he was still the chief god of the Canaanites. For 
a time they took over the El religion or subordinated their god Yahveh 
to EL But above all they identified El and Yahveh with one another and 
transferred the universal traits in the image of El to Yahveh. This then 
established the universal character of Israel’s god. He appropriated the 
function of creator of the world and king of the gods which was transferred 
in his being the king of all men. He was the one who no longer simply 
claimed dominion over the people of Israel but who determined and presided 
over the fates of all nations and all men. He received the impetus for an 
evolution of his dangerous character and jealous vehemence by the qualities 

^ F. Loekkcgaard, *‘A Plea for El, the Bull, and other Ugaritic Miscellanies”, Studia 
Orientalia loanni Pedersen, 1953, p. 233. 
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of discretion and wisdom, moderation and patience, forbearance and 
mercy.® 

Baal, too, had universal traits, especially in the field of nature, wliich 
could be taken over by Yahveh. Thus he did not become simply the one 
who determined the fates of nations and men but also the one who bestowed 
or denied rain and fertility and whose rule was comparable to the im- 
perceptible calm of the wind. 

But most important of all were the universal traits taken over from 
EL A modern author is right when he declares: “El is the special contri- 
bution of Canaan to the world. He is fused with the stern God Yahveh, and 
thus he has become the expression of all fatherliness, being mild and stern 
at the same time.*’® 


Ill 

Just as Israel exchanged ideas with the Canaanite religion so also did 
it entertain cultural and commercial relations with the Phoenician towns 
(especially with Tyre), and perhaps through these, through the ruling 
classes of the Hittites in Palestine and through the Philistines it came into 
contact with the world of the Indo-Europeans. It is in the light of these 
facts, especially the influence of the Canaanite religion, that one can under- 
stand the universal traits of the Biblical-Israelite religion. They then exert 
a wider influence and are strengthened by the urge towards monotheism, 
that is, to the belief that there is only om God who is the God of the whole 
world and of all men. 

The universal conception is, however, not a self-evident one, but again 
and again it has been obliged to make head against a national, particularistic 
conception. The assertion that God has chosen Israel alone and that He 
stands in a unique relationship only to it — and to no other nation — is an 
erroneous national belief. The prophet Amos rejects it and twists it so that 
he derives from it for his hearers merely God’s right to destroy His disobedient 
and faithless Israel. The Old Testament states over and over again that 
God has His hand in the destiny of all nations and all men and not only in 
the destiny of Israel; the most one may say is that Isreal was the first nation 
to realize that this is the case. 

So it is that the early narrators begin by describing the origin and 
development of mankind; the development of town culture side by side with 
the nomads living in tents, the appearance of the musicians and engineers 
side by side with the shepherds and peasants. If, in addition, they then give 
a survey of the peoples of the earth known at the time it is clear that they 


® O. Eissfeldt, “El and Yahweh,” Journal of Semitic Studies 1 (1956), pp. 36f. 
^ Loekk^aard, op. cit., p. 232. 
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understand the history of peoples as an undivided whole. And Abraham 
receives the benediction: "In you all the families of the earth will be blessed” 
(Gen. 12, 3). With this, however, the narrators concentrate on \vhat Israel, 
living in a particularly close relationship to God, means for the rest of the 
world, even though it is to live its history for the benefit of the whole of 
mankind and even though the ultimate aim is to be the unification of 
mankind, split as it is into many national and linguistic groups. Such in- 
terlacing of universal and national or particularistic ideas is found frequently. 

But at the same time the purely universal conception occurs again and 
again, especially in the Old Testament prophets. When the Israelites cite 
their rescue from Egypt as proof of divine mercy Amos parries in these 
words : 

Are you not like the Ethiopians 

to me, O people of Israel ? (says God). 

Did I not bring up Israel 
from the land of Egypt, 
but the Philistines from Caphtor, too, 

and the Syrians from Kir ? (Am. 9, 7) 

Therefore God does not call Israel alone to account for its transgressions, 
but other peoples, too, — even if they have trespassed against one another 
and not against Israel. This is the case with, for example, Moab, 
because he burned to lime 

the bones of the king of Edom. (Am. 2, 1) 

God acts in a similar way through different peoples which He calls for the 
purpose but which He can cast aside again if they do not wish to serve Him. 
It is in this light that Isaiah regards the then world power Assyria : 

Ah, Assyria, the rod of my anger, 
the staff of my fury ! 

Against a godless nation I send him, 

and against the people of my wrath I command him, (Is. 10, 5) 

In the same way other prophets assert that God has invested King Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Babylon or King Gyrus of Persia with world dominion (Jer. 
27, 6; Is. 45, 1). 

Such universal ideas are also expressed in the later period. An unknown 
prophet proclaims that all nations will pilgrimage to God, 

That He may teach us His ways 

and that we may walk in His paths. 

This will be the end of all wars : 

He shall judge between the nations, 
and shall decide for many peoples; 
and He shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
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nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

neither shall they learn war any more. (Is. 2, 2-4) 

Another prophet expects that the old enemies, Egypt, Assyria and Israel 
will become reconciled and that they ndll worship God together. And then 
God will say; 

Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 
Israel mv heritage. (Is. 19, 25) 

The account of the prophet Jonah draws the practical conclusions from 
this. We are told how the prophet is compelled by God to call upon the 
Assyrian capital to repent for its sins, how God in His mercy and love for- 
gives it and grants it the same salvation as Israel. This story in the Bible 
was a heavy blow to all national or particularistic ideas. Indeed, a prophet 
breaks all the conventions for God : 

From the rising of the sun to its setting 
my name is great among the nations, 
and in every place 
incense is offered to my name, 
and a pure offering, 

for my name is great among the nations. (Mai. 1,11) 

Finally there is the Servant of Yahveh — a prophet whose name we do 
riot even know, but who (as his followers believed) bore the guilt of all men 
and died for the sinners in Israel and in the world of nations that they might 
live: 

Surely he has borne our sicknesses 
and carried our pains ; 
yet we esteemed him stricken, 
smitten by God, and afiiicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; 
upon him was the chastisement that made us whole, 
and with his stripes we are healed. (Is. 53, 4f). 

In this way 

he bore the sin of many 

and made intercession for the transgressors. (Is. 53, 12) 

These are the great universal ideas of the Old Testament: the solidarity 
and joint liability of God with all nations and all men, whose lives and 
destinies in nature and history, in past, present and future He directs; 
the solidarity and joint liability of men themselves who form a large commu- 
nity and know no more wars; and the soKdarity and joint liability of divinely '' 
favoured Man with the others for whom he sacrifices his life and whom he 
reconciles with God. These ideas are still working today. 

5 
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IV 

However, theoretical objections and practical reproaches have been 
made against Christianity, in whose Bible these universal ideas are found. 
People have sometimes said that it is full of dogmatism and intolerance and 
that it fails when applied to everyday life. And the suggestion has been 
made that it should rediscover and develop its mystic features in order to 
enter into a synthesis with other similar conceptions and to form with them 
a universal mystic religion for all men. But would that be anything more 
than an artificial construction which could satisfy more than a few people ? 
Above all, the mystic element in the tradition of the Bible is very slight so 
that it is difficult to say what could really be developed. 

Instead of this we can take as our starting point the stronger features 
of the Biblical tradition, particularly its universal ideas about which I have 
said a few words. According to these the situation is that God embraces every 
nation, class, age and person. 

In addition the Old Testament faith exhibits further traits which 
Christendom ought to stress more and which could then bridge the gap 
between it and peoples of other faiths. For that Faith is not static, rigid and 
immobile but dynamic, alive and effective. It knows no dogma. It creates 
a personal communion with God, which embraces the whole of human 
existence. And it is not a pious feeling and yearning but it is intended to 
operate and prove itself in daily life. 

This last point in particular is important. For it is this which decides 
whether we can hold our own in the test which Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount set up as a criterion of religious faith: *‘You will know them by their 
fruits” (Matth. 7, 16). To this corresponds what the monk Salvian meant 
in the 5th century A.D. when he said: ‘Tf our religion is good, that is not 
our merit, but if our life is evil the guilt is ours. It is of no avail to us that 
our religion is good if our life and conduct are not good. For our bad life 
is our own responsibility”.’^ 

Just as important as faith is a right life based on religion. Again uni- 
versal effects can emanate from this. Just as the relationship of the West 
to the East in earlier centuries jfrom the time of Alexander the Great on-* 
wards is noisunderstood if one represents it simply as an attempt at imperial- 
istic domination, and as moreover there has been mutual influence and 
stimulation, so, too, does this relationship operate in the practical social 
activity, the credit for having started which with love and charity in Hin- 
duism is due to the Ramakrishna Mission. 

In our days there is need of co-operation of all religious people in the 
great moral and educational, social and political tasks of mankind. Most 


Salvian, De gubematio Dei. 
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religions proclaim the brotherhood of man and demand justice and love. 
It is this common basis which makes such co-operation possible. Many 
attempts have already been made, but we should try and begin again. Just 
as there is an ecumenical association of most of the Christian churches 
there ought also to be an ecumenical movement of religions or, even better, 
of religious people. Its aim cannot be the unification or relativization of 
religions, but rather the practical co-operation of all religious people against 
the common enemies of humanity: disease and poverty, tyranny and war. 

J It is our duty to take pains on a broad basis to contribute something towards 
the solution of the difficult problems of our time : striving for peace, tolerance 
and brotherhood instead of political and ideological hate; equality instead 
of contempt of other races; freedom, support and education for all men. 
A universal effort such as this seems to me to do justice to the ideas of Bibli- 
cal religion and also to the aims of Vivekananda. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND MAX MULLER 


Hiltrud Ruestau, Germany 


While working as a research scholar in the Institute of Indian Studies 
of the Humboldt-University in Berlin on modern Indian philosophy I 
had to study the life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda in detail. I 
was struck by the admiration with which he speaks about the German 
Orientalist Max Muller. '‘What an extraordinary man is Prof. Max Muller, 
(IV, 225)”, he wrote after a visit to Max Muller on 6th July 1896. He had 
heard about the respect Max Muller had for Swami Vivekananda’s teacher 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna. This is the reason of his going to Oxford 
to Max Muller. Swami Vivekananda ^vas deeply impressed and wrote 
to his friends: 'T had a beautiful visit with Prof. Max Muller. He is a 
saint — a Vedantist through and through . . He has been a devoted admirer 
of my old master for years. He has written an article on my master . . . 
We had long talks on Indian things. I wish I had half his love for India.” 
{VIII, 378). In an article for the journal Brahmavadin he wrote about 
Max Muller: 'T wish I had a hundredth part of that love for my own 
motherland !. . .He has lived and moved in the world of Indian thought 
for fifty years or more. . .It has coloured his whole being. . .He has caught 
the real soul of the melody of the Vedanta . . . The jeweller alone can under- 
stand the worth of jewels.” (Roll, 104/105) 

He called Max Muller and Paul Deussen . .the truest friends of 
India and Indian thought.” (IV, 220). And so my admiration for the 
life and work of Swami Vivekananda made me study Max Muller closer. 
My contribution as a German to the Swami Vivekananda Celebration 
is the following short remarks on Max Muller and Swami Vivekananda. 

F. Max Muller was born on 6th December 1823 in Dessau (Germany). 
His father, Wilhelm Muller, was a teacher and librarian. He took part 
in battles of independence against Napoleon as a volunteer. He was a 
famous poet of his time. Heinrich Heine called him the most important 
lyricist of his time along with Goethe. 

He wrote texts of many German folksongs, for example "On the well 
in front of the door. . .”. The texts of the famous songs "Miller’s songs” 
and the "Winteijourney” set to music by Schubert w^-ere written by W. 
Muller. Unfortunately he died at the age of 34. 

Max Muller went to school in Dessau and Leipzig and then he studied 
in Leipzig University. Here he began to learn Sanskrit and heard lecture 
on Indian literature. He did his doctorate m 1843 when he was not yet 20 
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years old. He spent a short time in Berlin to complete his studies. He heard 
lectures by the philologist F. Bopp and the philosopher W. Schelling. 

In the years 1 845-47 he collected the manuscripts of the Rigveda and 
the commentary by Sayana. He went to London in 1847 to copy the manu- 
scripts in the library of the East India Company. From this time on England 
became his home. It was here that the six volumes of his Rigveda appeared 
in the years 1849-1874. The East India Company had undertaken to 
finance his stay and the publication of his works. In 1859 he was offered 
the chair for Modern Literature and later for Comparative Philology. 
In 1876 he began to publish the Sacred Books of the East. The second 
edition of the Rigveda appeared in 1890 to 1892. Max Muller wrote a number 
of scientific works and won many laurels in his lifetime. Many important 
persons like Charles Darwin, Alexander von Humboldt, the physicist 
Michael Faraday and others were among his friends. He married and 
had 4 children. 

He died on 28th of Oct. 1900, at the age of 76. 

The honours given by Indians to Max Muller or Muksha Mulera, 
as his Indian friends sometimes called him, made him specially happy. 
Although the orthodox circles had in the beginning warned against the 
printing of the Rigveda in a foreign country, the publication of Max Muller’s 
Rigveda was received with enthusiasm. Even today the name of Max 
Muller is popular everywhere in India. 

In my opinion the significance of Max Muller for India lies in the 
extremely tiring work of collecting and copying all the valuable materials 
for the publication of the Rigveda. This was a great service to the Indian 
people. The consciousness of the rich cultural tradition was an important 
factor in the Indian people’s fight for freedom to which Max Muller con- 
tributed in this way. 

Swami Vivekananda said about the great work of Max Muller: ‘‘We 
Hindus certainly owe more to him than to any other Sanskrit scholar in the 
west...” (IV, 221) 

Swami Vivekananda admired in particular the diligence with which 
Max Muller worked on the Rigveda, By giving the Indians the possibility 
to read printed texts of the Rigveda Max Muller helped them to free themselves 
from superstition and revert to the old way of thinking. Max Mullei had 
originally planned to publish the Rigveda in Germany. He returned to Berlin 
from London to finalise the terms. With the help of Alexander von Humboldt 
he got a promise of financial support from the Prussian king, who like the 
French Government, undertook to buy a number of copies. 

This plan did not materialise, because the Directors of the East India 
Company refused to subscribe for a hundred copies, on the ground that 
they were not going to support such a work carried out by a foreign country. 
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(s. Letters 57). And so Max Muller returned to London without achieving 
his goal. His friend the Prussian Ambassador in England convinced the 
Directors of the East India Company of the necessity of publishing the Rig- 
veda themselves. Max Muller himself ^vrites about it: “It was surely 
a mere accident that the Directors of the Old East India Company voted 
a large sum of money for printing the six large quarto of the Rig\^eda of 
about a thousand pages each. It was at the time when the fate of the Com- 
pany hung in the balance. . (Autobiogr. 13) 

The Prussian Ambassador in London, Baron von Bunsen, went after 
a dinner to the Chairman and the Directors of the East India Company 
and explained to them, what the Rigveda was, and that it would be a 
real disgrace if such a work like the Sacred Books of the Brahmans w^ere 
published in Germany or in some other country than England, and they 
agreed to vote a sum of money such as they never voted before for any 
literary undertaking. Max Muller wnrites: ‘Tt was no easy task to persuade 
the Board of Directors — all strictly practical and commercial men — to 
authorise so considerable an expenditure, merely to edit and print an 
old book that none of them could understand.” (Autobiogr. 135) 

But it was no mere accident as Max Muller thinks, but the desire 
on the part of the Directors of the EIC to regain their lost prestige and 
to prolong their rule by showing their services in the field of Indian culture. 
With great pride they sent the 1st volume of the Rigveda to all important 
persons in England and India. The 2nd edition of the Rigveda, published 
in the years 1890 to 1892 was printed at the expense of the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram, whom Max Muller called a generous patriotic Prince, because 
the English government in India did not want to finance a further edition. 
Apart from that the importance of Max Muller to India lies in the 
fact that he drew attention towards the contents of the old Sanskrit scrip- 
tures. Swami Vivekananda remarks that the philologists were up to 
that time so absorbed in pure philological research that they could not 
appreciate the rich philosophical and religious contents of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Max Muller on the other hand always stressed the necessity of studying 
Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy. In his opinion the value of Indian philos- 
ophical and religious literature lies mainly in its age. The Vedas could 
give us information on the origin of our languages, literary and philoso- 
phical thinking and of the development of civilisation. Apart from that 
all true students of philosophy could find in the Rigveda an ideology which 
is very important in the history of philosophy. 

At the same time Max Muller also advocated the study of Indian 
philosophy 'Tor the very practical object of knowing something of secret 
springs which determine the character, the thoughts and deeds, of the 
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lowest as well as of the highest among the people in India, — an acquaint- 
ance with their religion, which is founded on the Vedas, and with their 
pliilosophy, which is founded on the Vedanta, is highly desirable.’’ (India 
what... 250) 

The ideals of Max Muller are reflected in the curriculum for the 
students of Indology in GDR, in which lectures on the old and new Indian 
philosophy have been for years an important part. 

Along with this desire for a correct understanding of Indian philos- 
ophy and religion Max Muller stood for a study of modern Indian languages. 
Already in 1848 he delivered a lecture on the relations of Bengali to Sanskrit 
and other Aryan languages. He wrote a French-Bengali Grammar for which 
he could not find a publisher and learned Hindustani. 

Max Muller who called himself a naturalized Englishman had never 
been to India. In his earlier yeai's he did not have enough money for a 
long stay in India and he did not want to take a job in the English Civil 
Service or to become a missionary as he did not want to give up his inde- 
pendence. Later he was too old to undertake at that time the very strenuous 
journey. So he gained his knowledge of India mainly from the Indian 
classical literature, from Indians in England and from the accounts from 
Englishmen who had been to India. Therefore it is no wonder that in 
certain questions he did not have a real understanding of Indian problems 
and sometimes, unknowingly, he supported the interest of the English 
colonial government. For example, he stresses the need of studying Indian 
philosophy because of its political importance. He says: 'Tn India, . . 
religion, and philosophy too, are great powers still.” (India what.. . .250) 
In his opinion it was necessary that the candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service had a knowledge of these objects. Lord Derby, the then Secretary 
of State for India, declared, that such scholars as Max Muller had rendered 
more valuable service to the Government of India than many a regiment 
(Autobiogr. 300). Again and again Max Muller demanded the establish- 
ment of Seminars for oriental languages in England. At that time when 
trade of countries like Austria, Russia and Prussia where oriental languages 
were taught, was making rapid progress, Max Muller sa^w English trade 
and political influence in danger and attributed it to the absence of knowl- 
edge of Indian languages among the English officials, missionaries and 
tradesmen. In Max Muller’s opinion the reason of the great popular up- 
rising of 1857 was a misunderstanding between the Indian population 
and the English rulers which arose because the latter did not understand 
local languages. ‘''My chief interest lies with the ancient India” (Auld 
Lang Syne, VII), says Max MuUer and even though he affirms that the 
past is nowhere so alive as in India he drew certain false conclusions re- 
garding India of his time. For example, he regarded India ripe for Chris- 
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tianity and that only men like R. M. Roy and K. C. Sen ^vere needed to 
Christianise India. In 1857 he still had the intention of going to India for 
10 years to found an Indo-Chiistian Colony and to see how the 'Indian 
priestcraft could be overthro\TO and the way opened for the entrance of 
simple Christian teaching”. (Letter 182). Max Muller demands: "The 
natives must be taken into our confidence and allowed to take an oar in 
our boat. They are men like ourselves . . . They must be made to feel that 
they are in the same boat with ourselves.” (Letter 378). 

His stress on the equality for Indian people is important. We find 
this demand also put forward by Swami Vivekananda repeatedly. But 
in contrast to Swami Vivekananda Max Muller did not believe in the 
political independence for the Indian people. 

He wrote to an Indian friend: "I wish there was more English feeling 
in India. . . though you know, that I am generally on the Indian side”. 
(Letter 350). Max Muller made an attempt to understand the Indian 
present and he wrote: "The whole blame for the present disturbed state 
falls on the English settlers in India, and on the scheming politicians in 
England”. (Letters 1962). 

He repeatedly defended the Indian people, for example, against the 
the English slander that they were liars. At the same time he rejects all 
racial prejudices: "Judging from my own limited experience, I can truly 
say that there is behind that warm and almost Indian colours of the Aryas 
of India the same warm heart, the same trust as under the white skin of 
Europeans.” 

He had friendly relations with many Indians like Debendranath Tagore 
and K. C. Sen, We find that Swami Vivekananda and Max Muller had 
much in common. "A country permeated by such thoughts as were uttered 
by Ramakrishna cannot possibly be looked upon as a country of ignorant 
idolaters ...” 

Like Swami Vivekananda Max Muller was also against religious 
intolerance. Max Muller advises: "To approach every religion with respect, 
nay, with reverence”. He was influenced by the teachings of Paramahamsa 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, that all religions are true and 
thus equally coi'rect ways to God. In his article of the World Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago he writes "All historical religions are only variations 
of the eternal Religion”, (Dt. Rundschau, 411, 1895). The similarity in 
the ways of thinking of both men is shown by one example. Swami 
Vivekananda put into practice the advice of Max Muller given to K. 
G. Sen without any knowledge of it. K. C. Sen wanted to know what 
kind of service should be adopted by his new church, the Brahmo Samaj. 
Max Muller advised : Service of God should be service of men, if you want 
divine service, let it be a real service, such as God would approve of. . . 
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send some (of your friends) to the poorest streets in the city, others to the 
prisons, others to the hospitals. . . That would be a real Divine Service.’’ 
K. C. Sen did not agree with Max Muller. But Swami Vivekananda put 
these ideas into practice. To see God in every person and to help him — that 
is the main ideal of the charity work done by the Ramakrishna Mission. 
It is no wonder, that on the basis of this spiritual unanimity Max Muller 
and Swami Vivekananda became good friends soon after they met. Swami 
Vivekananda visited Max Muller many times and the latter offered him 
all possible help, when he went to lecture at Oxford. They had mutual 
consultations on the publication of a journal. Max Muller asked Swami 
Vivekananda about his opinion on his article ‘'A Real Mahatma”. Swami 
Vivekananda gathered and supplied material to Max Muller for his book 
^'Ramakrishna, his Life and Sayings”. 

This book, in its turn helped Swami Vivekananda in his lecturing 
tours in England and America. 

Swami Vivekananda said about Max Muller: "...he is very much 
pleased with our movement and is ready to help it as much as he can”. 
(VIII, 381). 

Max Muller regretted very much that he could not take part in the 
World’s Parliament on Religions in Chicago, although he attached great 
importance to it. By showing the relationship between Max Muller and 
Swami Vivekananda, I hope to have contributed to your Parliament of 
Religions in a small way. 



INDO-JAPANESE SPIRITUAL TIES 
Kumao Kanaya^ Japan 


It is really a matter of great pleasure for me that I was invited on 
this august occasion to celebrate the birth centenary of Swami Vivekananda, 
the maker of Modern India and that I could meet so many Swamis and 
enthusiastic followers. This impressed me so deeply that I felt all the more 
the necessity of forging spiritual ties between the two countries in the 
wake of this fresh and vivid occasion. 

As it is seen in every part of the world, the daily routine of the Japanese 
Buddhists is to wake up with Lord Buddha in the dawn of the morning 
and to go to rest with Him at night with gratitude for His blessings. Where- 
ever you may go, even into the remotest village of the far-away countryside, 
you will never fail to find a Buddhist temple standing in the midst or in 
the neighbourhood of the inhabitants’ houses. Whatsoever the house you 
may have the chance to visit, you will find a Buddhist shrine in it. This 
is the common aspect you may find in the Japanese life, just as I have 
seen the same during my trips in the south and the north of your country. 

Some, however, criticise that Japan has been Americanized and that 
Japanese youths are much imbued with the materialist’s way of thinking, 
having utterly given up the spiritual side of life. This is too much of exagger- 
ation and a mere superficial way of viewdng the Japanese. Man cannot 
live only by bread. I feel sorry for those criticizers that they overlook the 
latent blood bequeathed from their pious ancestors still flowing in their veins, 
consciously or unconsciously. Although some are now overridden by the 
thrills of jass and twist, one night they will aw^ake from their dream and 
listen to the calling of the blood, amidst loneliness, and will look straight 
into the reality. It should be our burden to see to them that they may 
realize the meaning of life. 

Spiritual ties between India and Japan date as far back as 552 AD 
when a small image of Buddha and several sutras were presented from 
a kingdom in the Korean peninsula. There ^vere some conflicts between 
the followers of the indigenous religion and those of the new teaching, but, 
however, after Shotoku became regent, it was not long before Buddhism 
dominated the religious life of the Japanese. 

^'Revere sincerely the three treasures — ^Buddha, Dharma and Sangha — 
for these are. . .the supreme objects of faith in all countries” is the second 
article of the moral injunctions issued by Shotoku-taishi in his 17th Con- 
stitTition. So we Buddhists adore and have adored him as the Mother of 
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the Japanese Buddhism, looking up to him as the incarnation of Shree Mala 
in the Shree Mala Sutra. 

Secondly, in the long history of Indo-Japanese spiritual ties, we have 
to take up the fact that Bodhisena, an Indian monk came to our country 
together with another monk and Futei, a Cambodian musician at the in- 
vitation of the Japanese Imperial Envoy. In A.D. 736 they were received 
with great honour by the Imperial messenger, the Chief Priest accompanied 
by a hundred others, masters of ceremonies, musicians and high dignitaries 
of foreign office. 

Bodhisena found that Buddhism and Sanskrit language were already well 
established in Japan and carried on conversation with the Japanese Buddhists 
in Sanskrit. In A.D. 750 he was appointed the head of the Buddhist Order 
in Japan and taught Sanskrit and Mahayana doctrine in the different 
monasteries. He died in 760 and a stupa was erected over his remains. 

Futei, a Cambodian musician, who came with Bodhisena to Japan 
gave lessons and demonstrations in Indian music and dance in Nara. The 
Indian system of seven musical notes was highly admired both in religious 
assemblies and at the Imperial court. 

Very recently, only three years back, Members .of Japan India 
Cultural Society, Kansai, together with the then Indian Consul Mr. P. L. 
Bhalla and Indian residents paid homage to his stupa within the precincts 
of Ryozenji Temple in Nara, We were led by the Chief Priest of that 
Temple, amidst rain, to a hill. There we paid the greatest respect for his 
contributions to the development of the Japanese Buddhism and culture. 

There has been a long vicissitude of the Japanese Buddhism in our history. 
Its great contributionfor the development of the Japanese culture can hardly 
be overestimated in every field of life, not only in philosophy, logic, the 
rudiments of psychology and natural science, but highly developed agri- 
culture and engineering techniques. 

Among all the various sects of Buddhism, Jodo Shin and Zen are the 
most popular, because of their simplicity of doctrines; the former having 
spread among common people, while the latter has influenced the warrior- 
class and intelligentzia. 

Whatsoever religion one may profess, the most important thing is 
whether or not one has had the experience of immersion in the 
Absolute. Swami Vivekananda is said to have been immersed in 
Brahman at the southernmost point of the peninsula of the sub-continent 
when he stood there. With the momentum of this, his great works 
were set in and went on up to the last of his breath. There is 
the way putting stress on Jnana, there is the way of Karma and^ 
there is the way of Bhakti. So it is in Buddhism. Zen emphasizes on 
the transmitting of Buddha’s mind directly to the mind of the believers; 
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it holds that enlightenment can only come by intuitive thought. 
Sacred formulae, faith in a saviour and personal effort to understand the 
meaning of the universe have no place in Zen. What is required is an 
immediate aesthetic perception of reality. Zen teachings include recommen- 
dations regarding proper posture for meditation and elaborate rules 
for disciplining the mind, but these are only designed to facilitate a kind 
of mystical seif-intoxication through which one may escape consciousness 
of the self and all individual existence and enter into a feeling of oneness 
with reality. Zen contributed much to architecture, literature, painting, 
manners, dramas and dancing of Japan. The celebrated No-piay and the 
popular tea-ceremony were introduced by Zen. Aesthetic enjoyment of 
a highly refined nature is the characteristic of all Zen devotees. 

As for the Jodo Shin which is the most popular sect of Buddhism, the 
faith is the most important. Belief in the Amida’s sacred name is sufficient 
to assure salvation. In the invocation there is sufficient merit of rebirth 
in the *Ture Land”. When man attains this faith, his repetition of Nembutsu 
is prompted only by gratitude to Amida for salvation and the power to 
exercise this faith is Amida’s gift and is not native to man, therefore 
gratitude to Amida is man’s main concern. This school also taught that, 
although assurance of salvation can be given in this life, and enlightenment 
is attained in Pure Land after death and that, after rebirth in the Pure Land, 
one can voluntarily return to this world in order to engage in the work of 
a Buddha to help humanity in its spiritual progress. 

Real culture can only be made progressive after the transformation 
from selfish ego into selflessness immersed in the Infinite^ 

It will be interesting to analyze several phrases in Japanese daily life 
to know how deeply the teachings of Buddhism have so far influenced and 
penetrated into Japanese life. Let me, for instance, pick up the most popular 
phrase '‘Arigato Gozaimasu” — the phrase when we express our thanks 
to others. 

Arigato means ‘‘Thank you” in English or “Danke sienen” in German 
and “Dhaniwad” in your tongue. Now let us think of this phrase in its origi- 
nal meaning, then you will find the unique way of expressing gratitude under 
Buddhistic influence. Arigato comes from Aritatai desu: Aru+Gatai 
meaning Aru “to be thus” and Gatai “thus not to be”. Therefore “to be 
thus” cannot be “thus to be”, is the meaning of this phrase. In other words, 
whatever things or matter happen to me is really the one gifted 
by the Infinite. The common way of thinking to give and take is negated 
into the rare chance to have been given by the Unseen and we express our 
gratitude to the causes and concurrence of relations and circumstances 
caused me to come across, thus I thank, not only the very person who 
gives me such a chtoce, but all the causes and concurrences bringing 
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forth the effect. “Thus it is” is the fact I am now able to enjoy due to the 
concurience of relations and circumstances, therefore it would have been 
possible “not to be thus”. In spite of this, I came across such and such 
concurrence of relations and circumstances. Naturally it is a matter of rarity 
to be placed in such relations and circumstances; therefore I express my 
gratitude to all the concurrence of relations and circumstances, especially 
to the blessings of Lord Buddha. 

This must sound quite complicated, but however, it is only possible for 
us to know reality when ego is completely negated and the Infinite itself 
is also negated to be dynamic manifestation of the Infinite. 

Swami Vivekananda saw the manifestation of the Absolute in the daily 
common occui rences that happened around him. The day before yesterday 
I met a gentleman named Mr. M. M. Sur, who told me, “Indians greet 
each other saying “Namastey” meaning “I surrender to the manifestation 
of the Infinite in you. What a wonderful word your countrymen have ! 

Cultural ties must be based on spiritual ties, otherwise they are not 
endui-able. The former can only be assured and matured into the flowering 
by the latter. 

Swami Vivekananda was a great spiritual man, a great soul whose life 
brought forth the light not only to India, but to the world, whose teachings 
will be the light to the present world to lead us to the unity of humanity, 
thus bringing forth peace and harmony. 



CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM: 
COMMON GROUNDS FOR A DIALOGUE 


Prof. John Nosgo 

Columbia University^ U.S.A. (now ai Banar as H.U.) 

Mr. President, Fellow Delegates, Brothers & Sisters: 

A new word has entered the theological arena with an unequalled 
power, intensity and persuasion. This word is the “dialogue”. In a subtle 
way which sometimes acquires even the quality of a frank, direct, critical 
two-way communication — it is opening to us new visions of not-so-utopian 
a possibility of oneness as it may have been thought of only some fifteen 
years ago. In this new atmosphere, Christianity and Hinduism are given 
an opportunity for re-examination of their respective positions for the pur- 
pose of establishing a meeting ground for exchange of ideas and for appre- 
ciation of each other’s striving toward the ultimate goal of human life which 
is understood to be in terms of the reaching of the very proximity of God. 
This task is not only theologically conditioned in our belief that we are all 
children of God, or that our souls are potentially divine, but also in our 
philosophical ontological axiom that all that is, ultimately shall return to its 
primal, pristine quality, which is termed in the New Testament as “Apoka- 
tastasis panton” or “The restitution of all things”, in the order of which 
we dare to count “man” as being first in this potentiality. Here a Hindu, 
in search of “Moksha” or “liberation” hopes to achieve final unity, or at 
least, communion with the ultimate Reality, with the Satchidananda, 
while a Christian likewise hopes, by the grace of God, to take off his mortality 
and clothe himself into immortality, to live with his God in eternal felicity, 
I feel confident that Swami Vivekananda, if he were to view over our 
present-day condition, would tend to agree with us all that the time has 
come when the old cliches should be put aside as tarnished and outworn, 
even if they still may be obstinately nurtured by those, who in their fear 
of placing their feet at the broad foundation of God’s continuous creation, 
prefer to occupy the narrowest stand with the most limited horizon of 
universal, divine activity. Theirs seems to be the aspiration for a solely 
vertical course of personal destiny and the fact of the oneness of human 
family under one common God seems acceptable to them provided that 
-the God is the One known by the name they, or their spiritual ancestors, 
have given Him. 

And yet, there are common grounds, or points for creative exchange 
where Christians and Hindus can stand, talk to each other in terms religious 
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and discover that they can understand each other. Naturally, the old, 
degrading Chirstian cliche of ‘'Heathenism” or Paganism as referring 
to the Hindus, — and the Indian, ill-perceived cliche of “materialism” 
or non-spirituality as referring to the Christians, especially to the Americans, 
have no constructive function to play in this dialogue, because they have 
nothing in truth to say about those qualities which fill the hearts and the 
dreams of both the Christians and the Hindus. As I have, thus far, travelled 
up and down the seemingly endless distances of India and seen millions 
of people striving, often by superhuman labour and with substandard 
earnings, to improve their material condition, which indeed is not very 
conducive to spiritual growth, I have seen many evidences of life lived in 
simple spirituality which, however, is not detached from concerns for 
possible material acquisitions, and I know Christians in the West, in general, 
and American Christians in particular, and I cannot say that wealth, or 
abundance of material goods and of gadgets of all kinds, are by their very 
nature, breeding sources for a theism, for non-spirituality or for self-sub- 
jection to this worldly, materialistic slavery. As has been recently observed 
by Prof. Moore of Hawaii, the death of our President, John F. Kennedy, 
has simply demonstrated on which side America stands in relation to God, 
when people almost without exception bowed their beads and prayed to 
God and filled the churches and asked even others to pray for them in that 
hour of sorrow and national loss. This was not a sign of materialism, or 
godlessness or this-worldliness. So, we may say that there is a deep spirituality 
to be found on both sides just as there is a degree of materialistic attachment 
and this-worldly aspiration to be discerned both in the East and in the West, 
but these are not inherently harmful to the religious understanding and 
hope of either Christianity or Hinduism. They both, in practice, have 
their approach to God determined by their respective concepts of the 
Supreme Being. The Hindu nirguna Brahman of advaita Vedanta would 
command as much, or one might say as little, love and devotion as would 
Paul Tillich’s concept of God beyond God. But, Ramanuja’s concept of 
personal Ishwara, or still more the Vaishnavic conception of the Preserver 
who tends time and again through the endless reaches of time to visit, bless 
and guide humanity in the incarnate form of an Avatar, Jesus being one 
in this broad-minded approach and understanding, all this brings us very 
close to the Christian concept of God of concern and love Who is bending 
down to man’s condition and is giving His Son Incarnate for the redemption 
of all. And if one tries to break this general resemblance into smaller cate- 
gories and considers Christianity in its Roman Catholic and Protestant ^ 
branches, he can proceed still further and see, especially in regard to sote- 
riology> the synergism of Roman Catholicism expressed in the “monkey 
theory” of one schooloftheBhagavattas, while the Protestant “Sola fide, Sola 
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Gratia'* principle is reflected in the ‘'cat theory'* of salvation of another 
school of the Bhagavattas. 

On the question of toleratioiij it must be said that Hinduism has 
generally been more inclined toward tolerance of other creeds, including 
Christianity, than Christianity has ever been. On this point, Christianity 
will have to learn from Hinduism by acknowledging that \vhile it has right 
to consider its own position as unique among the world's religions it has 
no right whatsoever to limit the operations, the scope of omnipotence and 
the love of God to only Christianity, and to leave for its God in relation 
to the rest of humanity, including the Hindus, only His work and ultimate, 
eternal condemnation for their ‘'unbelief'*. For as God is the source and 
ultimate goal of all. His dominion is universal and the ways that lead to 
Him are not theologian-made ^^^ays, but God’s. It is the heart and the 
soul of man, standing in reverence and humility before God, which are 
known and seen by God, rather than the tailor-made ritual and for- 
malism, devised sometimes by man’s intellect, at other times by his fancy. 
And this is equally true of Christianity as of Hinduism. 

Both the Hindu and the Christian are being admonished that they 
must be reborn ‘‘from above” so as to give place to the spirit of God to 
lead and to motivate their steps toward a true “purity of heart”, in which 
process one should not attempt to make a merchant of God who sells salva- 
tion, for “to action alone has one right, not to the fruits thereof”, as the 
Bhagavad Gita says or “Ask nothing, want nothing in return,” as Swami 
Vivekananda advised, or as we read in the Christian New Testament, 
“Then what becomes of our boastings ? It is excluded. On what principle? 
On the principle of works ? No, but on the principle of faith. For we hold 
that a man is justified by faith apart from works of law"\ And this God is the 
God of all. “Or is God the God of Jews only? Is he not the God of gentiles 
also? Yes, of gentiles also, since God is one, and he will justify the circum- 
cized on the ground of their faith and the uncircumcised because of their faW\ 
In these words, there is a clear expression in the very Christian scriptures of the 
divine redemptive concern which goes clearly beyond the dogmatic position 
of him who truly believes in God in the spirit of devotion, and expects the 
tenet of divine grace to rest upon him. Hindu “bhakti” or devotion, and 
Christian concept of grace both express a profound spiritual awareness 
of the need for appreciation of the gift of divine grace on the part of the 
devotee* 

Truth is another principle which may constitute a point of contact 
^ and imaginative approach between a Hindu and a Christian. Christian- 
ity is urged by Jesus to know the truth, by which knowledge a man should 
be made free. T^ruth, in this statement is clearly identified with the Divine. 
In God, there is only the truth, for God is the Truth Itself. This truth is 
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unchangeable, for it is the very essence of Him that He is perfect and as 
such, would exclude any notion that would tend to suggest that He might 
be less than the fullest Truth. In Hinduism, the very same quality of the 
Ultimate Reality is emphasized. This truth about God, or this very nature 
of God, can be revealed to man through a mystical experience when one 
intuitively perceives the very essence of the Ultimate Reality. Having 
had this experience, a Hindu can only feel the existential oneness of his 
Seif with the Self of God, a truth beyond all human truths, beyond all man’s 
categories of thinking and expression, the truth of a new birth in which 
^'Old things pass away, and all is made new”. And this is exactly what a 
Christian is seeking to find in his life as well, and again we joyously return 
to our starting word, “The dialogue”. In its vibrations we do not necessarily 
see any form of unfeeling callousness, or sophistic rationalism. Rather, 
it is radiating waves of warmth and of a new spirit, in which one’s own 
position is being re-examined and seen in the broader light as a contri- 
butory part of the all-related human family in the strength and love of 
God. In this lies the task of Hinduism and Christianity in this day and 
in the days to come, that having love for our own respective religious per- 
suasions, we also have an understanding and sincere appreciation for 
some one else’s desire, ways and means which have been found conducive 
to the establishment of a union with the Ultimate Reality by one side, 
or the other. For these are the steps that will turn our hearts from the basic 
variations and point to the truly possible and realizable degree of harmony 
and brotherly communion. Then, both Christians and Hindus will be able 
to join in Augustine penitential confession, “Thou hast created us, O God, 
for Thyself, and restless are our souls until they find their rest in Thee.” 
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CHAPTER III 


^‘NATMAVIT^^ 

Dr. Roma Chaudhuri 
Calcutta 

The lazy, slumbering world had, then, just opened its eyes and started 
smiling with the gleeful, golden rays of the just arisen sun, when Narada, 
the restless, roving ambassador of the Heaven and the earth, came rushing 
at the feet of Sanatkumara with folded hands, and in a voice, choked 
with emotion, yet steady and sweet, said: 

‘‘Teach me, O revered Sir I Instruct me.” {Chandogya-Upaiiisad 7,LL) 

Startled, the great sage looked up: Narada ? The celebrated fount 
of wisdom Narada, the proud and aggressive Narada speaking in this 
humble way ? Cautiously, he replied: 

“First, tell me what you already know; then, I shall tell you some- 
thing more.” {op, cit.) 

With a disarming frankness, Narada said: 

“Sir, I know as many as twenty lores — I know all the Vedas; all the 
Itihdsas, Purdnas, Mathematics, Grammar, Astronomy, Archery, Ethics, 
and what not.” 

“But, then, why are you perturbed, why grieved ?” 

Yes, why am I perturbed, why grieved ? Why ? Why ? Why ? Can 
these not make me really strong, really successful, really satisfied, these 
great and good Sdstras; these grand and glorious Vidyds; these glamorous 
and glittering Tattvas ? 

No, these cannot. Do you not see that these cannot ? Do you not see 
that these have made me a mere prattling parrot, repeating everything 
verbatim^ yet absolutely mechanically; a mere tenacious treasure- trove, 
storing invaluable gems, yet for ever plunged in the darkness of a dead 
dungeon; a mere hectic hot-house of foreign flowers, with nothing to call 
its own ? Do you not see all these, and, why I am so perturbed, so per- 
plexed, so paralysed ? 

Do you not see that — 

So* ham Bhagavo Mantravidevdsmi, Ndtmabvit.^* {Chand. Up, 7 A. 3.) 

“Though I am, Sir, so much learned, I am only a Mantravit, not an 
Atmavit — only a reciter of mere formulae, not a knower of the Self.” 

What then ? 

Only this: 

“I have heard firom revered persons like you that an Atmavit crosses 
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over sorrows. I am sorrowing. Make me, revered Sir, cross over sorrows.’^ 
{Chand. Up, 7,1,3) 

^^So^ham Bhagavah Socami^ Tam Md Bhdgavdnchokasya Pararh Tarayitviti,^^ 

‘'I am son owing. Make me, revered Sir, cross over sorrows,’’ — is 
that not the cry of the agonised soul even to-day, more pathetic than ever, 
more pronounced than ever, more pressing than ever ? 

But why ? Simply because, we are moving more and more away from 
our own selves; simply because, we are driving more and more towards 
the non-selves; simply because, we are craving more and more for mere 
non-entities, for mere empty bubbles, for mere baseless mirages. Such 
is the destiny of our modern, scientific, much too bold, much too bom- 
bastic, much too bubbling age 1 

Now, what is the Reality here, as distinct from appearance; what is 
the Truth here, as distinct from falsity? What is the fact here, as distinct 
from fiction ? 

That is one, and only one thing — ^the Atman, the Soul, the Self. 

The Atman ? But what are its proofs; what its characteristics ? 

Proofs are our own Selves. For, how can the Self be ever denied ? 
Is not the very denial of the Self due to the Self itself, definitely proving 
the existence of the Self itself ? This is an old and a well-known argument, 
made widely known in Western Philosophy by the celebrated philosopher 
Descartes, generally taken to be the father of Modern European Philosophy, 
through his profound formula: ‘‘Cogito Ergo Sum”: “I think, therefore, 
I am”. 

But our argument, our Indian argument is not only this, but more, 
much more. That is, it is not a mere negative argument to the effect that 
the Self cannot be denied; and only for that reason, it has to be accepted 
as real. But it is also a positive argument to the effect that the Self is con- 
stantly, completely, correctly felt to be existing; and, for that reason, it 
has to be accepted as real. 

This, indeed, is an incontrovertible fact — this fact of the eternal exist- 
ence of the Seif. In the celebrated Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, there is an 
exhilarating Mantra to this effect — 

^^Atmaivedamagra Asit Piirusavidhah, So^nuviksa Nanyadatmam^pasyat, 
So^hamasmityagre Vydkarat, Tato^ham Ndmdbhvat,^" {Brh, Up, 1,4,1,) 

‘'^The Self alone was in the beginning, like a Person. He looked around, 
and found none else but Himself. He said in the beginning: T am’. Hence 
there arose the name T’.” 

This ^"AhamasmitV" ; ‘T am” — ^is the first fact of experience. From 
the highest to the lowest, from the -wisest to the most ignorant, from children 
to adults, from civilised persons to savages, every one, every one without 
distinction, every one without exception is conscious of something in him 
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or her, that is eternal, that is direct, that is full. Thus, everything else is 
changing cosmically, the world is changing; physiologically, the body 
is changing; psychologically, the mind is changing. But there is somethings 
something in every one of us that is not changing. What is that eternal some- 
thing ? Again, everything else is indirect — the world is indii'ect, the body 
is indirect, the mind is indirect — for, do we not feel that these are not we; 
these come into relation with us only through something that is immediately 
with us. What is that direct something ? Again, everything else is partial, 
incomplete, onesided, only an infinitesimal portion of this vast and varie- 
gated world comes into our views at a time — even the body and the mind 
are by nature successive in their states, held together by something uni- 
versal. What is that full something ? 

The only answer is; Atman — ^which is neither the body, nor even the 
mind; but something morCs something over and aboves something beyond. 
It is in this unique sense of ^moreness\ it is in this univocal sense of ^ above’- 
ness\ it is in this unanimous sense of ^beyondness\ that lies the sense 
,of the Self. And, who can even deny that such a unique sense of ^moreness\ 
such a univocal sense of ^aboveness\ such a unanimous sense of ^beyondness^ 
are found in all, in all without any distinction of any kind whatsoever ? 

And, such is the Self, such is life, such is Humanity ! How beautifully 
does the revered Kathopanisad say: — 

^^Urdhamulo^vacsdkka Eso^ 

Ahatthvah Sandtanah 
Tadeva Suksam Tat Brahma 

Tadevamrtamuchyate.^^ {Katha. Up. 6.1.) 

With roots upwards, and branches downwards 
Stands this banyan eternal. 

The root is bright, or Brahman full of light. 

That is called Nectar Immortal.” 

In exactly the same manner, life, too, appears to be groimded on 
the world; but, really, it always floats above, with its roots upwards, stretch- 
ing out towards Anantatva^ towards Bhumdtpas towards Purnatva — towards 
Infinity, towards Vastness, towards Fulness. 

And, such is Humanity: — a wonderful commingling, a unique con- 
glomeration, a peerless communion of ‘this’ and ‘that’, ‘here’ and ‘there’ 
‘‘now’ and ‘then’ — ^where ‘this’ is transformed into ‘that’, ‘here’ into ‘there’, 
‘‘now’ into ‘then’. Such is the dauntless, relentless march of Humanity 
from Dust to Divinity, from Matter to Immortality; from Sorrow to 
Serenity, from Bondage to Beatitude. And, such is the incontrovertible 
proof of the ^'Self^\ For, if there w'ere only Dust, only Matter, only Sorrow, 
only Bondage, this divine discontent, this immortal urge, this beatific 
vision would never have been possible. 
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See, the sun is, day after day, shining on; the river is, day after day, 
flowing on ; the wind is, day after day, blowing on, without break, without 
fatigue, without protest. Why ? Because, it is their very nature, it is their 
very essence, it is their very existence. In the very same manner, the sun 
of our lives must shine forth, dispelling the gloom of Ignorance ; the rivers 
of our lives must flow on, fertilising the barrenness of Ignobleness, the 
winds of our lives must blow around, sweeping away the garbages of Indo- 
lence. As well-known, the three main psychological sides of our lives are 
those of Thinking, Feeling, Willing; and, from these three sides, our greatest 
enemies are: Ignorance, Ignobleness, Indolence; and, these have to be 
conquered. But, are they ? They are; and, our struggle is not stopped till 
they are. And, such is the incontrovertible proof of the For, if there 

were only the present and not the beyond; only the actual, and not the 
possible; only the visible, and not the realisable, how can the gloom, how 
can the barrenness, how can the garbage be ever got rid of ? But that they 
are, are facts of experience, incontrovertible facts of experience, indubitable 
facts of experience. So, the ®‘Self” exists. 

But how ? Here we hear something absolutely thrilling, absolutely 
inspiring, absolutely exhilarating 

^'Ayamdtmd Brahman^^ {Brh. Up> 4.4,5.) 

‘‘This Self is Brahman”. 

The Self exists, not as a body, nor even as a mind, but as a Spirit; not 
only that, as the Supreme Spirit Itself. 

But, what a bold assertion, what an inimitably daring assertion; and 
proof ? 

Proof, as‘ everywhere else, more so here, lies in the fact itself, in the 
Atman itself, in Brahman Himself. 

And, herein lies the only basis of the essential unity of all Religions. 
For what, after all, is Religion ? It is nothing more, nothing less than the 
fullest manifestation of the Atman inside, of its infinite beauty, incom- 
parable bliss, indescribable benignity. So, if the Atman be the same, 
how can Religion, its reflections, its reverberations, its representations 
be different ? 

In fact, the main modern malady has been beautifully expressed in 
that touching Mantra, quoted in the beginning — 

“Natmavit” 

“I am not a knower of the Self.’ 

I am trying to know many things; proudly and confidently, I am 
trying to catch the moon and soar beyond the infinite horizons of the 
Heavens. But, alas, do I ever care just to turn aside and look inside, inside 
my own Self ? No; and, thus the greatest thing in us is receiving only the 
scantiest attention — ^with what result ? Just look around and see, see the 
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greatest tragedy of our Scientific Age, an Age resplendent with phenomenal 
successes, yet always frustrated, always frightened, always fretting ! 

But this is what is apprehended — for this is nothing else but going 
against one’s own nature, violating one’s own rules, ignoring one’s own 
essence. Can you stop the sun from rising; can you stop the wind from 
blowing; can you stop a river from flowing; can you stop a flower from 
blooming ? Can you, in short, deny your own Self, and obstinately identify 
yourself with something else ? 

No, you cannot, never 1 Many in their foolishness, many more in 
their ignorance, have tried to do so — ^but in vain. 

So, let us be wiser now, and, for ever, give up this meaningless attempt; 
and recognise the ever-present Atman, the everpure Atman, the ever- 
peaceful Atman in us. What reason, then, there would be more for any 
discord, or distress ? 

“If there is one common doctrine that runs through all our apparently 
fighting and contradictory sects, it is that all glory, power and purity 
are within the Soul already. All admit the truth that the power is there — 
potential or manifest, it is there — and the sooner you believe that, the 
better for you.” (Swami Vivekananda^ III. 284.) 

What better remedy can there ever be for World-maladies ? 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


SwAMi Pavitrananda 
Vedanta Society, Mew York 

Sister Christine, an American disciple of Swami Vivekananda, said 
that when the Swami would utter the five-letter word Tndia’, there would 
be such deep pathos in his voice that whosoever was near him would catch 
the contagion of his love for that sacred land. When Swami Vivekananda 
returned to India, after preaching in the West for more than three years, 
he was asked by some one what he felt about India after his stay in Western 
countries. He said, ‘T loved India intensely before I went to the West, 
now the very dust of India is sacred to me.” That was at a time when many 
of those who would go to the West would be caught in the glamour of its way 
of life, develop a critical attitude toward India like a supercilious Westerner, 
and become a greater stranger to India than any foreigner. But Swami 
Vivekananda’s case was altogether different. His love for India was deep 
before he left the shores of India and he returned with greater love and 
veneration for his motherland. Once he said that his greatest weakness 
was his love for India. If it was a weakness, it was a blessed weakness. There 
is hardly anyone found in the religious history of the world who had so 
much love for his' country and people side by side with his love for 
God. 

How and why could a man of God have a special feeling for a partic- 
ular land ? Can nationalism and the highest religion go together ? Does 
not nationalism put limitations on the fullest scope of religion ? A man of 
God in his highest experience lives in the superconscious state. At that time 
the external world does not exist for him, just as one is not conscious of the 
earthly existence when one is in deep sleep. When the mind of the man 
of God comes down to the plane of human consciousness, the only thought 
that arises in him is for the good of the world and the only feeling that is 
found in him is compassion for all mankind without any distinction what- 
soever. That thought and feeling expresses itself in terms of his immediate 
surroundings. It does not mean, however, that his love and compassiofi 
is limited by any geographical boundary. 

Swami Vivekananda’s love for India was a part of his love for the 
whole world. He thought that India will do immense spiritual good to the 
whole world, just as the Western countries are in a position to fulfil the 
material needs of maxi? Once he very freely and clearly expressed this feeling "" 
when he wrote: “Shall India die ? Then from the world all spirituality 
will be extinct; all ideality will be extinct; and in its place will reign the 
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duality of lust and luxury as the male and female deities, with money as 
its priest, fraud, force and competition its ceremonies; and the human 
soul as its sacrifice.’*^ 

In Swami Vivekananda we find the same concern for the West w^hen he 
was there. He was painfully conscious of the dreadful catastrophe toward which 
the civilization of the West was heading. The whole of Western civilization 
rests on a volcano which may burst at any moment and destroy the whole 
world, was the anxiety of the Swami even at the turn of the last century. 

At times he was very perturbed by the sight of miseries in the world 
as a whole. In a letter to Sister Nivedita— at that time Miss Margaret 
Noble— he wrote from London: “Religions of the world have become 
lifeless mockeries. What the world wants is character. The world is in 
need of those whose life is one burning love, selfless. That love will make 
every word tell like a thunderbolt. 

. .The world is burning with misery. Can you sleep ? Let us call 
and call till the sleeping gods awake, till the god within answers to the 
call. What more is in life ? What greater work ? The details come to me 
as I go. I never make plans. Plans grow and work themselves. I only say, 
awake, awake 1”^ 

So we find that Swami Vivekananda was in different ajioods at different 
times — ^though in each mood he was very, very great. With all his love 
for his country, once he wrote in a letter, “What is India, or, for the matter 
of that, any particular country to me ? Truth is my god, the whole uni- 
verse is my religion. I am the servant of that god whom the ignorant call 
MAN."’ This exalted state was the real home of his mind. By bringing 
down his mind from this state to a lower plane it was that he acted and 
spoke for the good of all. 

Swami Vivekananda’s vision of India was not that of a geographical 
area, but of a spiritual ideal which India represented, though undoubtedly 
his love for India directed him to the immediate problems of the material 
existence of her people, groaning imder foreign rule and its consequent 
evils. With him the real India was the India of Rishis, of seers and sages 
who saw the truth face to face and called one and all to the realization 
of the same eternal verity. 

This was not a case of worshipping the past, but of getting inspiration 
from the past. If there were sages in the past, they will be in the present, 
they will be in the future, he proclaimed in a clarion voice. From that 
standpoint, the present situation in India is not a state of degradation but 
of tired sleep from which she should be awakened. To quote his own words 
from notes of a contemplated book which he somehow never wrote, “We 


^ Complete Works, Vol. IV, p. 294. 
2 Complete Works, Vol. VII, p. 432 
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all hear so much about the degradation of India. There was a time when 
I also believed in it. But today standing on the vantage-ground of experience^ 
I confess, in all humility, that I was wrong. . . I stand in awe before the 
unbroken procession of shining centuries, with here and there a dim link 
in the chain, only to flare up with added brilliance in the next, and there 
she is walking with her own majestic steps — ^my Motherland — to fulfil 
her glorious destiny, which no power on earth or in heaven can check — 
the regeneration of man the brute into man the God/’® 

Swami Vivekananda was a deep student of Indian history. He had 
not only an intellectual understanding of history, but also great historical 
insight. History is not only a succession of dynasties, rulers, or the rising 
and falling of political powers; the real history of a country is the record 
of the thought processes, the ideas and ideals of the people of that country. 
From that standpoint India has always been vigorous, keeping alive her 
spiritual treasures. There have been invasions and conquests of different 
parts of India, there have been foreign rulers, but their influence was chiefly 
in the capital towns and their environs. The people in general followed 
their own tenor of life, pursued their own ways of thinking and struggled 
for the goal for which their forefathers strove. The soul of India was un- 
touched, the heart of the country was unaffected. Whenever an attempt 
had been made to force an alien culture on the people, India had assim- 
ilated that culture and as such inevitably been a gainer rather than 
a loser. That process was perceptible even under greatly trying political 
conditions. 

Who did the actual work and who were the instruments of that process 
of assimilation ? It was the spiritual leaders, the saints and sages who 
protected the soul of India and kept the people from going astray. When 
the Greeks invaded, there was the glorious period of Buddhism in India — 
Buddhism which was ultimately absorbed in Hinduism. During the long 
period of Mahommedan rule, there arose many saints who held great 
sway over the masses, and protected their faiths. Some of these saints had 
devoted followers amongst both the Hindus and the Mahommedans and 
thus were connecting bridges between the two religious communities. 
The greatest of the Mahommedan rulers, Akbar, went out of his way to 
meet some of the Hindu saints who were quite insignificant from a political 
standpoint, but nevertheless wielded great spiritual power and influence. 
More interestingly, some of these saints were lowly born and had no social 
position at all before their spiritual unfoldment. 

Similar things happened in recent times under the British rule. With 
the British occupation came an invasion of Western civilization to India. 


® Complete Works, Vol. IV., p. 260 
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The aim of the English rulers at a time was to ''civilize” or make Indians 
English in thought, manners, culture and religion. The real resistance 
to this was made not in the political field, but in the religious and cultural 
field. The Ary a Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, Theosophy (though not in- 
digenous and working in a different way), stood for the preservation of 
the spirit of India. Afterwards came Sri Ramakrishna, born in an orthodox 
family, completely untouched by modern thought. He represented the 
wisdom of Ancient India, but made that ancient wisdom a living reality 
in this age through his personal realisations. From these realisations came 
the power which opened the eyes of vacillating Indians, blinded to the 
value and grandeur of the Sanatan Dharma of India. The result was a 
restoration of the spiritual confidence of the people from which came the 
national awakening that has made India politically free. In this, Swami 
Vivekananda, with his combination of high spiritual attainments, fiery 
conviction and stupendous vigour, played a great part. 

Swami Vivekananda had great vision, but he was not a visionary. 
While dreaming of high ideals, he did not lose sight of the immediate needs. 
India’s soul was all right, but what about her body ? Wandering as a monk 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, he came in contact with the 
grim poverty and suffering of the people, which made him miserable. 
India must be fed, education must be spread amongst the people. Take 
care of these things, and the sleeping leviathan, that is, India, will awaken. 
This was the burden of his thought. Here also he wanted to harness the 
forces of religion to the service of the nation. His solution was to serve 
the poor, the sick, the uneducated as images of God. A human form was 
the best temple — the best place of worship. Leaving the suffering human 
beings, where do you seek God ? Service to the people, in his message, 
was not humanitarian work, but actual worship of God. This was an old 
truth couched in new language, and the words uttered by him carried 
astonishing strength and power. He got an immediate response from the 
people, which became greater and greater, and now the number of persons 
in India imbued with the ideas of Swami Vivekananda can be counted 
in millions. 

Though Swami Vivekananda did not take part in politics and strictly 
kept the organization founded by him away from politics, he keenly felt 
the miseries of subjection under a foreign rule and he prophesied that 
India would have independence in a strange and unexpected way. Indeed 
India has won political freedom in a unique way. Now, after independence, 
things in India have changed. No longer can one blame foreign rule for 
not doing what is necessary for the development of the country. All re- 
sponsibilities are on us. As such, a gigantic task is before India; i.e., to bring 
the material condition of the nation to a healthy, normal level. For this. 
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not only hard work but also dedicated spirits are required. Without an 
attitude of dedication to the cause of the country and the people, there 
will appear laziness, the desire for comfort and luxury, and, worst of all, 
corruption. 

Religion is dedication, and dedication comes from religion. One 
cannot long maintain an unselfish spirit of work without genuine love 
for God or some high spiritual idealism. And that has to be nurtured, 
cultivated and constantly watched lest it become tainted. Do we not find 
many sad instances of persons who start life with high ideals of serving 
the country, and end up as gross, self-seeking opportunists ? One cannot, 
however, blame them. That is human nature. To keep oneself from suc- 
cumbing to the snares of selfishness, an intensely prayerful attitude is 
necessary. One who has succeeded in doing that will be able to do the 
work of a hundred persons and inspire many, many hundreds. 

Swami Vivekananda said that three things are necessary to be a true 
patriot: (1) Genuine sympathy for the people; (2) A keen mind to find 
out and plan the methods of work; (3) A dogged determination to continue 
the work against even overwhelming difficulties.-^ Very few persons are 
born with these qualities to a sufficient degree. They have to be cultivated 
with unceasing vigilance, daily introspection and supply of strength through 
prayers and meditation. If we have not or cannot create a succession of 
such workers, the progress of the country will be delayed — ^perhaps sadly 
delayed for a very long time. 

Swami Vivekananda’s idea was: Make India the Motherland your 
God, and service to the country a part of your religion. He, a man of God, 
brought his mind down to the mundane problems of India, to raise the 
work and workers in the cause of India to a high spiritual level. 
For only in that case can progress be steady and workers sure of 
themselves. 

** Besides, nationalism without having any higher motive than material 
comforts and existence brings disaster to a country and the world. The 
present situation in the world is a clear illustration of this fact. Within 
each country there is a fight between different parties and interests; inter- 
nationally there is bitter hostility among different nations till the world 
is on the brink of annihilation. Nationalism, instead of being a laudable 
virtue, has become a disease. In the name of nationalism people behave 
like savage beasts, or even worse. Swami Vivekananda’s idea of Indian 
nationalism was different. India should work and develop peacefully and 
bring peace to the whole world. That was his message to India. ^ 

To do that requires workers and leaders who should be morally in- 
vulnerable and spiritually strong. Only such individuals will be able to 
lead the country to its destined goal. The immediate necessity is to remove 
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poverty and solve the problems of health and illiteracy; the ultimate aim 
is to develop the spiritual stature of the people. But the method cannot 
be dissociated from the goal. The method must bear the marks of the goal. 
When the workers have no scruples or integrity, the seeds of disaster and 
destruction are sown at the very beginning. This should be very carefully 
remembered, at a time when India, after independence, is beginning a 
new chapter in her history. 

Swami Vivekananda’s idea of religion was quite different from what 
is noticed in the prevalent orthodoxy in India. Though he repeatedly said 
that the soul of India is in religion, he vehemently denounced many forms 
of orthodoxy in Hinduism. He made a distinction between the eternal 
principles of religion and the customs and social usages that grow around 
them. Forms of religion change with the passage of time to suit varying 
needs in different periods of history, but the eternal principles remain the 
same. Forms and customs must have the inherent power to adapt them- 
selves to different situations. When religious life is at a low ebb, forms 
become rigid, and people are excessively preoccupied with forms, ignoring 
the spirit. From that standpoint he would rebuke people, saying: ‘Ts there 
any religion in India ? For two thousand years you have been discussing 
the momentous problem whether you will eat with your right hand or 
the left. All your religion has gone to the kitchen His definition of religion 
was: Whatever gives you strength is religion. Whatever makes you weak 
is irreligion. The real strength comes from the knowledge of the Self, from 
the realization that the soul within is birthless, deathless, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, that man is inherently divine — everyone, even the most dia- 
bolical one. In the virtuous man that divinity has more fully manifested, 
in the wicked one the light of divinity is veiled by the darkness of ignorance. 
That darkness will go as soon as the Hght of knowledge comes in, and that 
may come at any moment under proper conditions. So no man is basically 
a sinner. A sinner is a saint in disguise. So for each this idea of divinity 
in man must be reiterated time and again: ‘"Oh, hear ye all. Thou art 
divine, Thou art the Infinite I” Repeat it again and again till the Divinity 
manifests itself within you all. 

Addressing those who want to live an intense spiritual life, Swami 
Vivekananda said: 

"‘The mind should always go towards God. No other things have 
any right to withhold it. It should continuously think of God, though this 
is a very hard task; yet it can be done by persistent practice. What we are 
now, is the result of our past practice. Again, practice makes us what we 
shall be. So practice the other way; one sort of turning round has brought 
us this way, turn the other way and get out of it as soon as you can. Thinking 
of the senses has brought us down here, to cry one moment, to rejoice the 
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next, to be at the mercy of every breeze, slave to everything. This is shame- 
ful, and yet we call ourselves spirits. Go the other way, think of God; let 
the mind not think of any physical or mental enjoyment, but of God alone.”^ 

Surely such a high ideal can be practised only by a very few in any 
nation. But these few will be the salt of the nation. These few will be able 
to raise the standard of the spiritual life of the nation to a very high level. 
They will be the examples by which others will judge what is right and 
what is wrong; what to do or what not to do and how. They will be the 
conscience of the whole nation. The whole trouble with the present world 
is that it has no conscience. The leaders of the world say one thing and 
do another. They talk loudly of peace and prepare feverishly for war. 
They talk of high ideals in peace conferences and immediately after, make 
plans for the exploitation of the weaker or handicapped races and nations. 
Ideals are mere words; they are very easily guillotined on the scaffold of 
practicality. Very few are ready to sacrifice their vested interests. Such 
being the situation, if there be one honest man, he becomes the light of 
the world. If one has sincerity, coupled with idealism, one is sure to realize 
truth. And truth is power. 

Because India has a continuous tradition of high spiritual ideals, 
Swami Vivekananda hoped that India would supply such persons to the 
world. His vision will come true, if India can solve her present and imme- 
diate material problems and that through dedicated workers with spiritual 
ideals in front of their eyes. Dedicated workers will create an elevating 
atmosphere and this atmosphere will inspire people with the spirit of 
dedication. Though the problems before India seem to be very immense, 
they will not be too difficult to solve if people can work with right under- 
standing and the proper attitude. 

Swami Vivekananda^s vision was of a prosperous India with education 
spread amongst even the lowest and poorest, life tuned to the highest ideal, 
producing saints and men of God in increasing numbers. At present too 
high ideals are thrust on people who are not ready, because of uncultivated 
minds due to their abject poverty. With economic prosperity and wide- 
spread education, larger and larger numbers of people will be able to devote 
their time and energy to the pursuit of spiritual truths. The result is naturally 
bound to be greater spiritual strength to the nation and more favorable 
spiritual atmosphere in the land. If such a condition can be brought about 
in India — and Swami Vivekananda was sure it could be — India will be 
able to contribute to the peace and real welfare of the whole world. That 
was the charge left behind by Swami Vivekananda to his followers, admirers 
and to his countrymen in general. 


* Complete Works, Vol. IV, p. 6 
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Let US not consider this merely tall talk. Swami Vivekananda was 
a practical visionary. Many of his ideas have materialized, so we can hope 
this idea of his also will come to pass. He died young. He knew he would 
not live long. He was in great haste to build the machinery which would 
work even after his passing away. That machinery is his ideas which are 
resonant with life, charged with fiei'y inspiration. If anyone lacks courage, 
faith and strength, one will find them in the writings and speeches of Swami 
Vivekananda, though they are now cold print. 

^T cannot touch these sayings of his, ... at thirty years’ distance”, 
said the French savant Remain Rolland, ' ‘without receiving a thrill through 
my body like an electric shock. And what shocks, what transports must 
have been produced when in burning words they issued from the lips of 
the hero !” 

Swami Vivekananda himself once said, “The effect of the work I 
have started will last at least seven hundred years.” Today it is only sixty 
years after his passing away. 



ACTIVISM IN THE VEDIC RELIGION 


C. G. EIashikar 
Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala^ Poona 

The history of humanity shows that for a very long period religion 
was and to a certain extent still is, the chief guiding principle of the human 
society. Religion covered the entire life of an individual as well as of the 
society. The entire sphere of material prosperity as also of spiritual en- 
lightenment was covered by religion. And the Vedic religion — the religion 
of ancient India — was not an exception to this. Whatever the Vedic Aryans 
consumed, worshipped, cherished, felt, thought or aspired for, was strictly 
in accordance with the scriptural injunctions. The spiritual aspect of the 
religion heartened one at the moment of distress and helped him to get 
through the disturbance; it developed the inwardness of man. On the 
other hand, the material aspect induced him to look at worldly things and 
to satisfy his physical needs. In the absence of this aspect life would not 
only be difficult but also impossible. There is, therefore, no wonder that 
Vedic religion, while paying attention to the metaphysical aspect, also 
aimed at the maintenance and growth of the material upkeep. 

The life as depicted in the Vedic literature is particularly active. 
The chief form of the Vedic religion to be observed by one belonging to 
any of the first three social orders was prayers and ritual-practices — ^sacrificial 
as well as domestic. There are a number of religious sacraments prescribed 
in the post-Vedic manuals, and at least some of these are mentioned directly 
in the Vedic literature. These pertain to man’s life from birth to death. 
They are to be performed with the help of the sacred fire established at 
the time of one’s marriage. The fire, once established, is to be maintained 
throughout one’s life. Offerings on it are to be made every evening and 
morning. Besides the religious sacraments, there are certain rites which 
are to be performed once every year. 


The Sacrificial Rites : 

More complicated, more extensive and also more expensive are the 
sacrificial rites which are to be performed with the help of three or five 
fires. As a preliminary step, one is required to formally set up the sacred 
fires. One who is married, has been maintaining the domestic fire and 
is still young, is entitled to set up the sacred fires in a particular season 
and under a particular constellation. Out of the three fires, one belongs 
to the householder, another is intended for the offerings to the divinities 
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and still another is meant for the manes. The domestic fire may be main- 
tained separately or may be merged with the householder’s fire. The sacred 
fires, once set up, are required to be maintained and worshipped regularly 
throughout the life. As on the domestic fire, offerings are to be made every 
evening and morning on the sacred fires. All the three fires may be main- 
tained unceasingly, or only the householder’s fire may be maintained 
and the other two fires may be spread out for the time being for the purpose 
of making the offerings. The fires are required to be worshipped both 
by the husband and the wife. In case the husband went out on a journey, 
the wife alone could offer the daily worship. In case both had to go out 
on a journey, they were required to carry the fires with them, or to consign 
them into the kindling woods, carry the kindling woods with them, churn 
them out after reaching the place, spread out the fire and make the 
offerings. 

Next to the offering at every evening and morning, the sacrificer 
had to perform a fortnightly sacrifice on every full-moon day and every 
new-moon day. Every four months he had to offer new corn before starting 
to consume it. He had to complete in a year another cycle of four-monthly 
sacrifices. Every six months he had to perform an Animal-sacrifice, and 
in every spring a Soma-sacrifice. All these performances were obligatory 
for him, and he had to continue them regularly. If he did not perform 
these sacrifices, he was regarded to have failed in his duty. 

Besides these there were several optional sacrifices, big and small, 
which were performed for the fulfilment of certain desires. These sacidfices 
Tanged from subordinate offerings up to the sacrifices lasting for several 
<lays, months and even years. The sacrificial sessions, which lasted for a 
long time, involved the cooperation of several sacrificers. The great Indian 
national epic Mahabharata was narrated at one such session. There were 
certain sacrifices like the Rajasuya and the Asvamedha which were per- 
formed only by the kings, of course for the attainment of supremacy and 
-overlordship. The purposes of the optional sacrifices are really varied. 
They included the attainment of food, rains, wealth, cattle, sons, good 
health etc. 

There was still another category of performances, namely, the inci- 
dental rites. These included among other things the expiation-rites. The 
'Sacrificial ritual was so complicated that it was practically impossible to 
perform even a minor rite faultlessly. In order to compensate the big or 
•small defects in the performance of the ritual, numerous expiation-rites 
have been prescribed. The character of an expiation-rite depended upon 
the gravity of the fault. 

While the domestic rites could be performed by the sacrificer alone 
or with the help of his priest, the sacrificial rites required the help of a number 
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of officiating priests. Thus the performance of the New-moon and the Full- 
moon sacrifices necessitated the help of four officiating priests. The per- 
formance of the four-monthly sacrifices required the help of five, that 
of the Animal-sacrifice six, and that of a Soma-sacrifice sixteen or seventeen, 
besides a number of executive assistants and chanting assistants. As regards 
the space, the requirements of a sacrificial performance were of course 
larger than those of a domestic rite. While a small apartment capable of 
accommodating a single fire-place was adequate for the domestic rite, the 
sacrificial performance required a bigger chamber to accommodate three 
or five fire-places, together with an altar. For the performance of any of 
the other sacrifices, the sacrificer had even to go out and erect a spacious 
pandal in open space on a river-bank furnished ^vith the fire-places and 
other constructions. 

So far as the materials necessary for a sacrificial performance are 
concerned, the sacrificer was required to seek the cooperation of almost 
all the sections of the society. The oblations included fuel derived from 
the specific trees, sacrificial grass, milk-products, clarified butter, cakes 
of grains, cooked rice, animal’s organs and the Soma plant which had to 
be procured from a distant place. The erection of pandals required the 
procurement of building materials and the cooperation of labour. The 
utensils to be used by the officiating priests were mostly wooden and earthen, 
and a few were metallic. Besides these, many more articles were required 
at the different stages of the performance, e.g. ornaments of gold and silver, 
chariots and bullock-carts, skins of different animals, bamboo-work etc. 
Thus the performance of a sacrifice depended on the cooperation of 
all sections of the society who regarded the performance as if of their 
own. 

It can hardly be imagined that the sacrificial religion was practised 
by one and all at any stage of the Vedic period. The ritual-practice involved 
a financial burden which all could not bear. The princes, the wealthy, and 
some Brahmanas patronised by them were probably engaged in the 
practice of the sacrificial religion. Even a few wealthy members of the lower 
class were entitled to practise this religion to a certain extent. 

The purpose of most of the sacrifices is the attainment of heaven which 
is a state of happiness without any admixture of misery. The optional 
sacrifices are performed for the fulfilment of particular desires. Even in 
sacrifices having the attainment of heaven for their purpose, the sacrificer 
and his wife follow at the different stages the different offerings with the 
formulas expressing their secular and other desires. At times the sacrificer’s 
sympathies assume wider form and he performs certain rites for the 
betterment of the society. 

Thus the Vedic householder and his wife were busy throughout their 
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life in performing the various domestic and sacrificial ntes. As a result 
of this ritualistic religion, not only the Vedic family bui also the officiating 
priest, and the various social elements remained always active. The cycle 
of the Vedic sacrifices is a reflection of the cyclic order of time— day and 
night, dark half and bright half of the month, the seasons, the southern 
and northern courses of the sun, and the year. Just as the cycle of time 
is always moving, similarly the Vedic man is asked to keep always moving 
by offering worship to the divinities through rhe form symbolising 
the cyclic order of time. The Vedic activism aimed at both the material 
welfare and spiritual enlightenment of the individual as well as of the 
society. 

Activism in general: 

The Veda not only prescribes the acts of sacrificial rites but also 
advocates activism in general. A Rishi of the Rigveda asks the gambler 
to keep away from gambling, pursue the trade of agriculture and be satisfied 
with whatever he gains by resorting to good acts. Another Vedic Rishi 
says, ‘‘O King Soma, do thou acquiesce in my good deed”. One frequently 
meets in the Vedas with such benedictions as ‘‘May we live a hundred 
years; may we rejoice a hundred years. May we remain undepressed for 
a hundred years.” There is a Rigvedic saying meaning, “God helps those 
who help themselves”. 

The Philosophy of Mimamsa ; 

The religion and philosophy of the Veda was, in course of time, developed 
into a full-fledged system of philosophy, namely, the Mimamsa. The 
Mimamsa is in fact a Dharmasastra — ^science of duty. Just as inward thinking 
is an important aspect of human life, similarly activism is an equally im- 
portant aspect of the same. Self-realization and activism are the two con- 
stituent parts of a real culture. The culture will vanish if either of these two 
constituents disappears. Mimamsa is based on the pre-Upanishadic Vedic 
literature; it lays down extensively the rules governing the comparative 
authority of the Vedic passages in respect of the complicated rituals. It 
however, does not stop here; it further discusses the philosphical impli- 
cations of the ritualistic injunctions. According to the Mimamsa, the world 
is in a state of eternal movement. Man himself is a unit; there is no Self 
detached from Matter. The mutual association of Self and Matter is begin- 
ningless and endless. Suffering is not an inevitable factor in human activity, 
and man can attain the ultimate goal of absolute happiness even in a state 
of activity. The world processes conform to the prescribed and prohibited 
activities of man by producing corresponding results. Man can choose the 
prescribed or prohibited act, but once he has done the act, he must face 
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its result. The Veda, which comprises the Mantra and the Brahmana, 
is, according to the Mimamsa, one of the important means of cognition. 
The Veda was not composed by any one; it is eternal. The relation between 
the word and its meaning is also eternal. There is no necessity of God for 
the composition of the Veda. As mentioned above, the world is in an eternal 
state of movement; it was never created, and will never be destroyed. So 
it does not require any creator. Because the world is eternal, the ethical 
law governing its process must also be eternal. That law is prescribed in 
the Veda, so the Veda also is eternal. 

As has already been mentioned, the Veda prescribes three kinds of 
rituals : obligatory, incidental and optional. The obligatory acts lead to the 
attainment of the heaven only after death. But in that case the continuity 
between the cause, namely the sacrifice and the effect, the heaven, is lost. 
So Kumarila, the great exponent of Mimamsa, says that the act performed 
by the sacrificer assumes the latent form of apurva and resides within the 
sacrificer. It cannot reside within the divinity to whom the sacrifice is 
offered, because its result is to be produced for the sacrificer, not for the 
divinity. Nor does it reside within the sacrifice because it is over. A good 
action will produce a favourable apurva; a bad action will produce an 
unfavourable one. Now different persons might be performing different 
acts, so there is a possibility of a conflict among them. The Mimamsakas 
therefore say that there is a unitary action which controls the different 
processes of the world — the different actions of the different persons. Thus 
action {Karman) is the highest principle according to them. By performing 
a good action, one attains the heaven through the apurva produced out 
of that action. Since every thing produced has an end, the heaven also 
has an end. After having experienced the heaven one must return to the 
earth, again perform the prescribed actions, accumulate the apurva^ and 
again attain the heaven. Thus the cycle of activity goes on for ever. 

Jainaini, the author of the Mimamsasutras, did not think of liberation 
of soul from the world; but Kumarila and Prabhakara, the two great 
teachers of the Mimamsa school, accepted its possibility. They maintain 
that in order to attain liberation one should act in sucha way that — 
good or bad — ^will not be produced by his action. He should not do an 
act which is forbidden; nor should he do an act which is optional. He 
should be doing such acts as the daily Agnihotra^ etc., as are obligatory 
so that no apurva would be accumulated and ultimately he would be liber- 
ated. Thus it has to be admitted that the later Mimamsakas deviated a little 
from the original logical stand probably under the influence of the other , 
systems of philosophy and adopted the principle of liberation. 

Whatever it may be, Mimamsa bravely advocated the principle of 
activism so essential for the existence and all-round prosperity of any society. 
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Even though unfortunately this system of philosophy was neglected in 
India long ago, it holds a significant place in the philosophical and cultural 
history of India. One cannot and need not practise the intricate ritualistic 
religion laid down in great details in the Vedic literature, but the basic 
principle underlying those rituals, namely, activism is indeed worthy of 
being faithfully followed not only by the citizens of India but also of the 
World for the benefit of both the individual and the society. This principle 
of the Vedic religion can hardly be said to have been preserved to the 
fullest extent in Hinduism, and this deficiency may be said to have been 
responsible for the setback it received particularly in the sphere of social 
integration. It is appropriate to recall that principle on the occasion of the 
Birth-Centenary of the great patriot-saint of India, Swami Vivekananda, 
who himself was, among other things, ethical activism incarnate. 



HUMANISM OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Principal J. C. Banerjee 
Calcutta 

Much have we heard of Humanism in the modern society and various 
meanings have also been attached to the word Humanism, Particularly after 
the two successive Great Wars the thinking of the intelligentsia is directed 
towards the preservation of human rights and values. Psychologically 
speaking, this has become the tendency of thought because of the horrors 
of War which have shattered many pet theories and abstract ideas of man 
in the society. This is why we want today the scientists’ outlook to be directed 
towards humanism. The aim of the social sciences is purely humanistic. 
It is the environment that has made us feel and think like that. From this 
social outlook we call that attitude humanistic which is amenable and 
serviceable to the welfare of man. That is humanism which serves the 
purpose of man in his individual existence as well as his collective existence. 
Pragmatism and humanism are identified. Centring round this idea of 
humanism many other similar meanings are attached to it. But all these 
unfold the broader sense of humanism. This is the sense in which a poet, 
an artist, an engineer, a teacher, a statesman, a philosopher, a scientist — 
all are humanists. But this wider sense touches only the outer and the pe- 
ripheral zone of man and hardly his central being. This is not the sense in 
which we shall treat of the humanism of Swami Vivekananda. His humanism 
has a far deeper significance in the estimation of values in human life, 
Swamiji’s humanism may be called the central theory of man. 

To illustrate: If we draw from a centre many circles with many close, 
compact circumferences having different radii in infinite space, and if any 
self-conscious being goes round the circumferences — one after another, 
without knowing the radius of each circumference, he may be aware of 
the curvatures only, but shall never get a view of the circle until and unless, 
of course, he reaches the centre. Now then, let us imagine each circle as a 
man having his individuality as the circumference, the common centre of 
the different circles being the universal concept of man. Or, we may imagine 
all these circles as one man having the selfhood as the centre and the 
circumferences as the different dimensions of his personality. From which- 
ever point of view we may look at circle-man, it is obvious that an approach 
from the circumferences to the centre is an appreciation of man from without, 
i.e. from periphery. 

Man is the total circle including both the centre and the circumference. 
He is a peculiar blend of both self and not-self. But looking at the whole 
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circle or circles from the centre with the measured distances of the radii, 
we will have a perspective of man as a whole. This approach from the centre 
to the periphery is the essence of what we call the central theory of man. 

The philosophy of humanism preaches that truth is human and truth 
is pragmatic. Historically speaking, the source of such philosophy in the 
West was first found in the teachings of the Sophists in Greece in the 5th 
Cent. B.C. ''‘Man is the measure of all things” is the sum and substance of 
the teaching of Protagoras who was the first Sophist in Greek Philosophy. 

Centring round this maxim the sahajia cult of Bengal, a school of com- 
monsense philosophy, also preached among the masses this type of 
humanistic philosophy. Its tradition came down perhaps from the saying 
of the poet Chandidasa — ‘sunaha manush bhai, sabar upare manush 
satya, tahar upare naih This means that man is true and real above all, 
none else superior to him does exist. 

But the crux of the problem, here, lies in the question : Which man is the 
measure of all things ? Out of the different circles mentioned above, which 
is the circle-man that can be called the criterion of the measurement of 
truth ? Sophists were not unanimous on this issue and as a result the suc- 
cessors of Protagoras were led to the quagmire of individualism and sensa- 
tionism which, if practised by the common man in society, will lead to the 
hopeless abyss of negativism and sensualism that may threaten all human 
values, all that is best in man. And with this humanism may be totally 
repudiated. Empiricism and positivism of Europe may be said to have 
gained ground on this Greek maxim. Pragmatism has its root in this sophism. 

From this philosophical point of view, by Humanism is meant a posi- 
tivistic theory which treats man as an end-in-itself and as a supreme value. 
This positivistic philosophy is not the humanism of Swami Vivekananda, 
though it is true that Swamiji in his college days was impressed by the 
positivism of Auguste Comte. In his life we find how Narendranath in his 
quest after Truth was fascinated temporarily by the writings of Hume, 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, John Stuart Mill, Comte and, above all, 
Herbert Spencer. Each one of them had a specific contribution to the 
thought of Narendranath. But we also see how these Western philosophical 
concepts were blended with the living philosophy of his own motherland 
and ultimately synthesized into one homogeneous system of thought and life in 
the future Vivekananda by the magical touch of his master, Sri Ramakrishna. 

However, there is another form of humanism which, we find, has just 
appeared in the latest contemporary European thought. This school of 
philosophy is known as Existentialism. The names of Heidegger, Karl Jaspers, 
Shengler, are associated with this movement of thought. Jean-Paul Sartre 
is a chief exponent of this school. 

Historically speaking, this thought first found its expression in Europe 
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after the bitter experience of life during the first World War. The movement 
is said to have gained ground after the Second World War. Human agony, 
insecurity of life, banishment of all human values have, so to say, given an 
impetus to some young thinkers of central Europe to look within, to have 
an intuition of the inner life. 

Existentialism is a form of humanism. In sum, this humanism posits that 
existence comes before essence. The reality of everyone’s existence, 
according to this theory, proceeds from the inwardness of man and not from 
outside. Nothing is codified by mind from without. Objectified knowledge is 
far from the truth. ‘‘Truth is subjectivity” (Kierkegaard). “Man is a project 
which possesses a subjective life.” There is no objectivity. Objectivity is the 
projection of the subject, the man. The so-called objectivity is nothing more 
than “the knowledge of the perceiving subject as a whole, of a transcendental 
knower in and by which (or whom) all our perceiving takes place.” 

In short, from the standpoint of existentialism, “Man is all the time 
outside of himself, it is in projecting and losing himself beyond himself that 
he makes man to exist ; and, on the other hand, it is by pursuing transcendent 
aims that he himself is able to exist. Since man is thus self-surpassing, and 
can grasp objects only in relation to his self-surpassing, he is himself the 
heart and centre of his transcendence. There is no other universe except 
the human universe, the universe of human subjectivity. This relation of 
transcendence as constitutive of man with subjectivity is \vhat we call 
existential humanism. Further the theory says, “this is humanism because we 
remind man that there is no legislator but himself.” This humanism never 
turns back upon himself, but always “seeks beyond himself, an aim which 
is one of liberation or some particular realisation, that man can realise 
himself as truly human.” 

In the light of these statements, it will not perhaps be too much to say 
that on fundamental issue of the theory of man, existentialism comes close 
to the Vedantic concept. On many of its details a Vedantin will differ from 
the existentialist, but here he will shake hands with the latter declaring that 
this subjectivity is nothing more than the Self, the Atman, the psychical 
principle, the knower of all knowledge. Hence instead of saying that there is 
no other universe except the human universe^ we should say, there is no other 
universe except the universality of the Self or Atman or pure consciousness 
or pure Being (existence). 

One of the cardinal principles of Vedanta is the non-duality of the 
psychic principle, the Atman, and the cosmic principle, the Brahman. Atma 
cha Brahma, Aham Brahmasmi, Tat-twamasi, etc. — all these texts of the 
Upanishads stand guarantee to this position of Vedanta. 

The philosophy of Sankaracharya, the pioneer and founder of Vedmta 
(Advaitavada), may be summed up in the fqllowing three propositions. 
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(1) Atman is the subject of cognition — the kno^dng self, (2) and, as such, 
can never be an object of knowledge; (3) and this self is the sole reality; 
beyond it all else is unreal, an appearance or Maya. "'"Some particular 
realisation’ ' or ‘‘liberation” as referred to by existential humanism is simply 
the realisation of this pure self or pure consciousness as it exists. From this 
point of view of the centre of the circle-man, when an individual soul looks 
at the horizon of man, he sees nothing but innumerable circumferences 
each encompassing the same central self as projection or superimposition on 
different radii. 

The humanism of Swamiji is this focal vision of the transcendence as 
immanental; God as man and not God in man, Jiva as Shiva. It is from 
this viewpoint of realisation that service to humanity is a service of God. 
God, Self, Brahman (Absolute) are names of the same Being. On this concept 
of identity of God and Self one can claim to understand the synthesis of 
Jnana and Karma, the reality of man and the appearance of man. This is 
the keynote of Vivekananda’s humanism, a synthesis of the transcendent 
and the immanent. 

Universal love, lasting peace, universal religion of man, co-existence, 
universal brotherhood and many more of such universal social concepts 
which the UNO has begun to evolve will only find their significance in this 
identity of God and man, and in nothing else. 

Paul Deussen in his Philosophy of the Upmiishads says that this identity- 
concept is ^‘an inestimable value for the whole race of mankind”. As a religion 
this principle of non-duality, according to Deussen, explains the Sermon 
of the Bible better. “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” — ^so goes 
the sermon. But why ? Deussen says — “because, thy neighbour is in truth 
thy very self, and what separates you from him is mere illusion.” This is the 
answer of the humanism of Swami Vivekananda. 

What Sankara propounded as a metaphysical theory by dint of his 
scholastic dialectic was applied by Swamiji to the individual in his social 
life. This practical Vedanta is the spirit of Swamiji’s socialism. The good of 
the society means the good of the individual. It is a two-way traffic — ^give 
and take policy. The individual will work for the society not with the idea of 
serving and doing good to others, since the individual is non-different from 
the whole. So what he does, is for his own good which is also the good of the 
whole. This is the meaning of Swamiji’s saying — ^Work is Worship. 

Religion is a necessity in human life and not a mere luxury or a fashion 
of the society in which the individual lives. This religion is not the aggregate 
of some dogmas and customs. It is the vision of God as man, a realisation of 
human values within. Even granting that this God-man vision is a mere 
ideal or concept, we are to adnait that it is the best working hypothesis in 
the world of science and politics. 



VIVEKANANDA AND THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 


Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 
Boston University, US.A. 

The image of the root and flower is with us; the emblemised tree, the 
Tree of Faith, needs the cultural clay, as well as the lighted air above. 

The traditional and institutional basis gives firmness to a religion; each 
religion thrives on a unique and original inheritance. Such is the 
argument. 

The analogical tree spreads its green foliage and flowers in the universal 
sky. It greets the sunlight from many directions and murmurs in the un- 
charted air. In its eternal aspect, therefore, and in its supreme message a 
religion transcends the particularity of history and heritage. Many would 
accept this interpretation. 

Such a view of religion would give to every world faith its own frame, 
demanding both a separate tradition and a great outreach. Religions might 
adapt to changing circumstances but such adaptations would be external; 
each tradition intrinsically remains unchanged. Religions, flourishing within 
a co-existential sanction will testify to their own texts, founders, rituals and 
maintain mutual differences while exemplifying high ethics, aspirations and 
a sense of divine humanity. 

Others will contradict this. Not all religions have the same authenticity, 
they would contend, nor the same richness and significance for man. Indeed, 
they would name one or another of the existing religions as being supremely 
endowed to bear witness, to serve the purpose of God and man. This 
religion has the authority to prevail, and will prevail since it is the one, or 
the fullest revelation; all other religions will merge therein. 

A few would aim at the spread of this one truly universal, institutional- 
ized religion through personal service, devotion and proselytizing, so that 
all people on earth will know and accept it as their faith. 

Others, equally and unquestionably dedicated to their own institutional 
religion will not work for external conversion or seek to add new members 
but believe in the way of faith which will make it increasingly acceptable 
to all men. The inner momentum and the purity of expression, without any 
reference to power and number would be the best safeguard for the religious 
faith and its continuity. 

A third position is possible. Since all religions are channels, not sources, 
men will turn more and more to the divine power and truth which the 
religions, in one way or another, have revealed. Rather, the revelation is a 
direct experience for each person, and thus, for all communities, and is 
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attainable through a process of absorbing and yet transcending the gifts 
of one and all religions. Some would add that the mutations of religions 
through closer understanding and greater mutual influence will inevitably 
lead to the emergence of one universal religion which has always been and 
will be increasingly recognized as being man’s non-institutionalized religion 
on earth. This view is not syncretistic and rejects the creation of a new religion 
by selecting and grouping together bits and parts from different faiths. 
Prayer, service, and a pure life which is ready to learn and absorb God’s 
gifts wherever they appear; an attitude of critical modesty, a spiritual and 
intellectual vigilance along with the power to accept reality through experien- 
tial knowledge and historical insight would be for such votaries of faith the 
religion of man. The emerging design, the convergent vision, the beatitude 
of saints would for them constitute the elements of one supreme faith. 
Whether or how such a faith could be institutionalized — (could human 
society be so raised and sensitized to daily spiritual reality as that institution- 
al religion would not be necessary?) — are questions for the future. Religion- 
in-action, now, the conquest of evil, worsliip and contemplation would mean 
involvement, work, and faith in a divinely ordained but humanly attained 
fulfilment. Such a view of religion would refrain from drawing a line 
between religion and science, for truth though one, can be explored at 
many levels. Science enhances the religious view. Art in its encounter and 
expression is also a component of the great religion of man. The secular 
and the holy, from this viewpoint are mainly semantic differences for much 
that is secular is holy and the redemptive process applies all over, while a 
great deal of so-called holiness is a crime against man and his Maker. Not ail 
experience, but radiant experience touched by light, by reverence, by wonder 
and understanding would be clearly identifiable with religion. 

Perhaps the Upanishadic position, in its main emphasis, is super- 
religious in the sense that it does not advocate any^ particular creed or faith 
and is non-institutional. The vertical as well as the horizontal access, that 
is to say, direct worship and communion, along with deep knowledge of this 
world of God’s creation belong to their spiritual religion. No person, no 
tradition is specifically followed though divinely inspired personalities and 
great traditions of truth and work are revered. Thus, spiritually illumined 
souls are ^‘informed”; and sarvam evam avisanti^ they enter the All. The 
material world is not ignored, it is mastered; it yields itself to those who 
know the divine law and, therefore, conquer the laws of reality. The Upa- 
nishads go so far as to say that a man of faith who does not seek the truths 
^of the material world but has only faith, is in the greater darkness. Compared 
to him, the person who knows materiality is less darkened. But, the scriptures 
add, he who combines divine knowledge with the knowledge of the world 
reaches genuine freedom. 
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Such a view can be over-simplified and brought into conflict with true 
religion. But this third view of religion which is different from the two others 
needs a modern exploi'ation. It does not advocate parallel or merely plural 
institutional religions nor accept only one institutional religion as man’s faith. 

To many it would appear that the Vedanta concept would cut across 
the three positions, but how? All men being human^ is there one basic 
faith? Not only the ground of mystical experience or intuitional knowledge^ 
but also historical insights would be necessary. Truth known both intellec- 
tually and subconsciously would belong to religion. Some Vedantist inter- 
preters would accept this position. But^ would certain Hindu concepts, 
gleaned from metaphysical traditions^ certain doctrines, particular saints 
and seers, incarnations named and specifically recognized by Hinduism be 
essential for Vedantism? Would Vedanta then identify itself more with one 
institutional religion than with others? 

Swami Vivekananda was a seer, he was also an organizer; he was in 
the direct line of Sri Ramakrishna’s revelatory and expository tradition, but 
he was also the first to establish a new Order in India. A towering personal- 
ity, a clear intellect, and a man of God, he had to deal with disciplines and 
regulations, and reestablish Vedantic Hinduism in an age in which religions, 
with their aflSnities and differences are seen in the newer perspectives of a 
globally proximate human race. Many problems remain untouched if we 
advocate pluralism in religion, each aspirant and practitioner choosing his 
own creeds or rejecting them all, following a humanist, existentialist, or an 
atheistic persuasion. The freedom is there, but is such freedom advocated 
or accepted as Vedantism ? 

In Kanyakumari this writer recently looked at the three oceans into 
which the tip of India seemed to vanish — the vanishing tip connected with 
what has been called the Vivekananda rock, for he meditated there. 
From the South to the high reaches of the Himalayas lay India which 
Vivekananda traced in his many pilgrimages. He drew from many currents 
and knew the sources of Indian traditions. On the banks of the Ganges 
in Bengal, the new Vedanta movement began, and it has centres now all 
over India and in countries abroad. Religions other than Hinduism flourish 
on Indian soil, and have a great and devoted following. The Vedanta view 
of them could not be merely tolerant, but relational. How does one substan- 
tiate such a statement ? 

Religion is timelessly topical but since it is also topical, the problem of 
“inclusive” or “exclusive” faiths — ^words which are useless till they are 
enunciated — demand a new clarification. The Centennial holds our atten- 
tion; in a world gathering such as this where men of faith from many faiths 
have joined the future of religions or of Religion can be reviewed. Vedantism 
will do this in the light and testimony of India’s modern saint, Vivekananda. 



CHAPTER IV 


VIVEKANANDA AND THE SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 

SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji 
Chaiiman^ West Bengal Legislative Council 

The Vedanta First Brought to the West 

The world does not know its great men. They constantly emerge from 
all ranks of society, and great events repeatedly centre round them. But 
because those events are not always spectacular, and do not immediately 
capture the imagination of large masses of people, they are not taken note 
of — at least for the time being. Things seem to go their own way, and their 
advent often passes without creating any stir. 

Yet certain things do happen, particularly in the domain of the intel- 
lect and the spirit, which work on silently after they first manifest themselves 
in a particular comer of the world. They bring in questionings and ideas 
which silently work as a leaven, and they gradually become a great force 
changing the minds and ways of men. Their guidance helps to bring out the 
best faculties of men, and makes them work not only for their own inner 
perfection in matters of mind and spirit, but also for the good of all creatures; 
and they seek also to bring justice, equality, and freedom for all. 

We can think of the questionings in the mind of the Buddha when he 
was a young prince, which formed the pivot for a great system of thought 
in which the mind was sought to be made free, and human relations were 
sought to be based on understanding and love. We can think of the trial of 
Socrates, and we can realize what it meant in the evolution of philosophical 
questionings in Europe. Similarly, how, from a little incident which took 
place in the eighth century in a mosque in Mesopotamia, a liberalizing 
movement in Islam was set in motion. When, one day, Wasil bin 'Ata 
al-Ghazzal, a Persian pupil of an orthodox theologian, did not agree with 
his Arab master, Hasan of Basra, he went to a different part of the mosque 
where the discussions were being held; and there he propounded his own 
views, and this gave rise to the free thinking of the Mu ''tazila sect in Islam 
which was responsible for such great development of the rational and truly 
philosophical spirit within that religion. We may also be reminded of the little 
incident of Martin Luther’s challenge being nailed on the door of the Cathedral 
at Wittenberg, calling into question the spiritual authority of the Pope. 

Thus do apparently minor incidents lead to grpat events. One such 
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incident happened in America in the year 1893. In that year a poor and 
unknown young man from India found himself in Chicago, and after great 
difficulties and hardships was accepted as a spokesman for the Hindu 
religion in a gathering, invited by America — the World Parliament of 
Religions, which was the first International Congress of Religions. This 
young man, Swami Vivekananda, not sent officially by any recognized 
Hindu organization in India, and looked at askance by some of his own 
countrymen in that foreign land, by his first few addresses in the plenary 
meetings of the Parliament electrified the whole audience, and it can be said 
without any exaggeration, ushered in a new era — even in rich and highly 
advanced America — ^in the Western man’s approach to religion. Followers 
of scriptural religions, that is, religions which believe in the validity before 
God and man of their own scriptures only, to the exclusion of everything 
else, and who think that their own doctrines and dogmas form the only 
true path to the Ultimate Reality, received the greatest shock when they 
were told of quite a different way of approach to the fundamental Truth. 
Swami Vivekananda, in the course of those few wonderful talks during the 
days of the Parliament, presented a new way of thought which called for 
a revision of mentality among the greater part of his audience. This audience 
consisted mostly of orthodox Christians of different denominations, and 
Jews and others, who had settled down to the comfortable feeling that all 
was well with them, for they were the only inheritors of God’s world of 
truth, and that spiritually, the situation was bad for the rest of the world; 
all others were benighted people who were denied the grace of God by being 
condemned to be born in a different faith — ^their only way to salvation 
being to repudiate their past associations and heritage and join the body of 
the elect in full surrender. 

The still small voice of reason came down from Heaven, as it were, 
and it became in Vivekananda’s mouth a clarion call rousing those who 
were in a stupor; and people who had any deeper and wider concept of 
things began to be in a questioning mood. A silent and slow conversion of 
the mentality of groups of men and women was started wherever the 
message of Swami Vivekananda penetrated. There was, of course, a tre- 
mendous amount of opposition, particularly where vested interests had 
become interlinked with certain orthodox faiths and cults. There was also 
the force of habit in these matters, since people generally dislike to be drawn 
out of the ruts through which they travel. There was also the amour propre 
of those who believed in the innate superiority of the white man in all 
matters, intellectual and spiritual as much as in the domains of scientific 
achievement and material success. This has been an almost permanent 
barrier, preventing the dissemination of reasonable and rational ideas in 
religion and the religious perspective. There was a sense of fear and dismay 
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at an exotic religion from far-away India, a country of coloured people 
who were 'heathens’, making headway in God's own country. When, in 
1897, Swami Vivekananda formed the Ramakrishna Mission, and the first 
batches of missionaries from India went out to propagate the teachings of 
the Vedanta philosophy of ancient India as expressed by Sri Ramakrishna 
and his great disciple, the Swami himself, there was nothing but hostility 
and opposition, open as well as covert. 

But those who were closing their ranks to oppose a growing interest 
in the Vedanta encountered a strange thing. Here was a group of people, 
calling themselves missionaries of a particular faith or attitude in religion, 
who disclaimed any desire to make converts, to bring 'erring souls’ within 
their" own fold. On the other hand, these "missionaries” frankly declared 
that it was not their intention to proselytize. Swami Vivekananda himself 
had categorically declared in one of his Chicago utterances that he never 
desired that the Christian should become a Hindu, just as he would not 
desire a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. So here was a missionaiy 
body, which had gone from India to America, formally disclaiming any 
propaganda for conversion. What they did declare, and continued to 
declare before a bewildered American people, was the eternal message of 
India which came down from the time of the Vedas ; 

"Truth is one; sages describe it in many ways” — Ekam sad^ Viprd bahudha 
vadanti. 

This great doctrine has been subscribed to by the most profound thinkers 
of all races and all religions. But generally this great idea has been lost — 
people, almost everywhere, believing that the whole truth was only in their 
own keeping and what others believed in was either untruth or truth in 
a fragmentary form. But in India, in her way of thought and life through 
the centuries, for the last 3,000 years at least, this has been the great idea 
that a man can obtain the summum bonum in his life — ^his nilisreyas^ his 
purushdrtha — if he follows in sincerity the life of faith and good work which 
he has in his own environment. As a very well-known Sanskrit hymn to 
Siva the Great God, the Mahimna^stotra^ has put it : 
rucindm vaicitryad rju’-kutila-^ndnorpatha^jusdm 
nrndm eko gamyastvam asi payasdm arnava iva — 

"Thou art the only goal of men, who, according to the variety of their 
tastes, prefer various ways, some straight, some crooked ; just as the sea is 
the goal of all waters.” 

One of the greatest religious teachers in the modern world, Sri Rama- 
krishna, sought in his life to experience the different forms of religious 
conception and perspective, and he evidently succeeded in doing it. The 
ancient message of the Vedas he gave to the world in a new form: Jato ma% 
tato path — "As many persuasions, so many ways.” 
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When this simple message, which takes its stand on certain universal 
understandings, found throughout the whole of Humanity, was brought 
to America and also to Europe, with all the conviction and logic and force 
and persuasiveness of a Ramakrishna and a Vivekananda, it started its work 
as a potent leaven in the minds of men who were anxious to realize the 
Ultimate Truth. A new type of conversion, inner, and not outer, slow, silent, 
and effective, thus began. 

’■^The workers of the Ramakrishna Mission, the Sannyasins or SwamiSy 
monks or dedicated mendicants of the Ramakrishna Order, began a two- 
fold line of work according to the teachings of Swami Vivekananda. In 
India its first aim was to preach the basic things of Hindu religion and 
philosophy to the masses who were born within it, and to present before all 
and sundry, through the teachings of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda and 
their associates, the philosophy of the Vedanta. This was one wing of the 
work — spiritual teaching and guidance. The other wing, the second aim, 
was to minister to the material needs of the people. This was sought to be 
done by starting hospitals, poor-houses, orphanages, and organizations for 
relieving distress during times of famine and flood and other scourges of nature. ^ 
On the one hand, the aim was to arouse the spiritual in man, to make 
the sleeping lion come to the realization that man is, after all, a part of the 
Universal Spirit and Being which we call God; that he is God though he 
does not know it. On the other hand, the aim was the practical religion of 
worshipping God through service to suffering humanity, of finding one’s 
own fulfilment by ministering to the needs of the poor and the down-trodden, 
the sick and the helpless, the debased and the oppressed. Swami Vivekananda 
coined several new expressions. One was the word Daridra-Ndrayana — a 
Sanskrit expression which can be used in all the languages in India, and it 
means '‘God who dwells in the poor” or ''the poor who are a form of the 
Divinity”, to whom our active sympathy and service and not mere lip- 
service should go. He said in unequivocal terms that he who is searching for 
God far away from himself is deluded; God is before him in the form of the 
poor and the needy who require the help of more fortunately placed human 
beings. Swami Vivekananda was a preacher of the basic, absolute equality 
of all creatures, and this was one of the immediate conclusions of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Since all human beings are a part of the innate Divinity, they 
are all equal, and no one can be looked upon as inherently inferior to 
another. We have the basis of this sentiment in that Sanskrit saying which 
is current all over India: Tatra jivah tatra Sivah — "Wherever there is a human 
life or soul, there is God” . If Swami Vivekananda hated anything, it was the 
barbarous attitude which developed in Hinduism in its days of decadence — 
its concept and practice of "Untouchability” {asprsyatd)- Certain classes of 
men by the mere fact of their birth in a humble society were considered 
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SO low that they could not be touched by people who thought themselves 
superior to them, and to all other groups of men. Vivekananda used an 
English expression of his own coining, DorC Utouchism — and that was his 
indignant condemnation of the attitude of many unthinking Brahmans 
and others who would consider themselves to be so superior in holiness 
that they would not allow people of certain lower ranks in society to touch 
them, or even in some cases to come too close to them. 

In India he gave it as his very strong opinion that the lower classes 
were being denied their human rights, and the masses had to be fed and 
educated and raised to a higher standard of life before one could profitably 
preach spiritual truth or faith to them. Therefore, as a religious teacher 
and as a social reformer in India, he enjoined that teaching and serving 
humanity should go together, hand in hand- In a rich and well-organized 
country like America, where all sections of the people knew how to take 
care of themselves, the second aspect of his teaching had no immediate 
value — there was no crying need for it. It was along the other way that the 
approach was to be made in order to bring about the establishment of the 
good life. This good life could be arrived at by sincerely following the best 
teachings of any or all the religions of the world; and in this matter there 
was very great value in the realization that God had no chosen people, or 
had no particular love or particular hatred for any group belonging to 
any faith: 

Samd^ham Sarva-bhutesu^ na me dvesyd^sti na priyah — 

‘T am the same for all beings: there is none whom I hate, none whom 
I favour’’, as we read in the Gltd (IX. 29). 

The Work of the Swamis 

The Ramakrishna Mission Sannydsins went to America following the 
footsteps of Swami Vivekananda. They went without any resources. India 
as a poor and disorganized country had no rich men or rich missionary 
organizations to help them. They had nothing to take their stand upon in 
a strange land, excepting the love and interest of some of those who had 
appreciated the value of Swami Vivekananda’ s teachings and had come to 
realize the importance of the universalism taught by the Vedanta. Through 
more than half a century of work and service in some of the different 
centres of America, to which they were called by enquiring spirits, these 
Sannydsins have been able to perform what may be described as a miracle. 
They did not blazon forth the superiority of Hinduism over any other 
religion. On the other hand, they clearly emphasized and demonstrated 
the acceptance of the permanent and universal aspects of all other religions. 

They also vigorously disclaimed the idea that without conversion to a 
single doctrine and dogma it would not be possible to prepare Humanity 
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for God’s grace. This last idea was in the attitude of most of the current 
systems of religion, and the Indian spirit was frankly against this. To quote 
the simile used by Dr. Radhakrishnan, they were trying to do an impossible 
thing — Ho put souls in uniform’. The Ramakrishna Mission Sannydsins 
asked people only to follow sincerely and humbly the basic teachings and 
tenets of their own religion, teachings and tenets which had an appeal for 
man everywhere. When explaining the philosophy of the Vedanta to en- 
quiring spirits, the Swamis always underlined the fact that there was 
fundamental agreement in all faiths, in spite of outward and apparent con- 
flicts, and that in the general Indian attitude, and particularly in that 
of the Vedanta, there was more humanization and universalization of 
conflicting opinions than in any other current system of religious thought 
and practice. Those who by enquiry and study accepted the validity of the 
universalist approach and wanted to be united more closely with this body 
of opinion were permitted to be members of the Ramakrishna group. 
But thei e was no formal conversion. In the case of the comparatively few 
people who were attracted by the way of life of the Indian Sannydsins and 
wanted to participate in that life, they were allowed to join the Ramakrishna 
Order only after a full period of rigorous training and discipline as Brahma^- 
chdrins or trainees for the position of a Sannydsin, monk or religious mendicant, 
dedicated to the service of both God and man through study and devotion, 
practice and scholarship, as well as unceasing work. 

With this kind of ideal and programme in front of them, the monks 
of the Ramakrishna Mission under the inspiration of Vivekananda have 
been slowly making their influence felt. The Ramakrishna Mission is working 
not only within India itself, where it appears now to be the only body within 
the Hindu fold which seeks to disseminate the essential teachings of the 
Vedanta as they were adapted for this age by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda; the organization is maintaining, at the same time, the 
characteristic Hindu attitude of tolerance and appreciation towards all 
other faiths and persuasions. Those who are anxious to know something 
about the basic things of Hindu philosophy and religion and its history, 
as well as the path of realization which is prescribed in it, are turning to 
the Ramakrishna Mission and its Sannydsins — the Swamis. It was fortunate 
for India (and also for the world) that the dynamic personality of 
Vivekananda was able to inspire and initiate a number of dedicated indi- 
viduals who have taken up the great task which was commenced with such 
glorious success but left unfinished by Vivekananda. These Sannydsins are 
a band of men who have the sacred fire burning in their hearts, a fire which 
has consumed all desire for worldly life and happiness. They are largely 
erudite men, well versed in the Sanskrit scriptures and in their exposition, 
as well as in the history of other religions and philosophies: and they not 
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only have that learning and scholarship but also faith and devotion and 
practical application. 

These Sannydsim from India — ^from Bengal, Andhra, Tamilnad, Kerala, 
Karnataka, and Western and Northern India — are making their presence 
felt everywhere. In England, France, South America, and the United 
States, and in some other countries like Malaya, there are the Sannydsins 
working for the propagation of Indian philosophy and thought, for the 
understanding and appreciation of honest religious endeavour, and wherever 
needed (as in Burma, Malaya, and Fiji) for the uplift of the people. The 
United States, as a great and inquisitive country eager for all sorts of 
experiments and new experiences in religion, has the largest number of 
Ramakrishna Mission centres. The Swamis of the Ramakrishna, Mission 
establishments, or Vedanta Societies, through their personality and character, 
their learning and scholarship, their eloquence and power of expression, 
their literary gifts in translation and interpretation or exposition, their 
powers of organization, and above all, by their active idealism, their burning 
faith, and their deep devotion, are slowly creating, within the domain of 
Western thought and religion, a niche for progressive religious thought, as 
expressed in the Indian way of thinking and living. 

What their achievements in this field are, we do not much know in 
India, Their translations, showing rare literary gifts in rendering into English 
dijfficult mystical and philosophical texts like the Upanishads, the Gitd, and 
other works, as well as the simple and straightforward discourses of 
Sri Ramakrishna ; their regular exposition of these old texts in a way which 
makes these texts of use to both lay people and scholars and thinkers in the 
changing modern world, in solving their problems both personal and 
communal as well as national; their instructions about practical religion 
and realization — ^all these are gradually becoming understood in India, 
and the ideas they carry are slowly permeating the mind of the West. To 
see is to believe. Any Indian who goes abroad, to Paris and London, and to 
the more important towns of America, to Tokyo and elsewhere, will be 
able to appreciate the greatness of the work that is being done silently and 
slowly. I shall not speak about all the wonderful establishments, centres 
for the dissemination of the Vedanta in thought and action, which have 
been built up at enormous expense. I can only mention, for example, the 
new structure of the Vedanta Center in the city of San Francisco which, 
I understand, cost five hundred thousand dollars, and the thousand-acre 
property of forest land beyond the Golden Gate to the north of San Francisco, 
where a series of lodges for quiet meditation is going to be built for those 
who seek to realize in their souls the Supreme Spirit, There are similar 
well-known establishments in places like Los Angeles and Boston, 

I have seen in America Brahmachdrins — ^Americans both white and 
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coloured — spending hours in their devotions and then doing all sorts of 
rough work, and, at the same time, continuing their intellectual enquiries 
and spiritual exercises through studies into the philosphical bases of the 
Vedanta and other schools of thought. A number of Americans of the 
highest intellect have been actively working as colleagues of the Swamis 
in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other towns and centres 
of the United States. There is Aldous Huxley who writes expositions of the 
basic ideas of the Vedanta, as for example, in his article on ‘the Perennial 
Philosophy’ {Sandtana Dharma) forming his Introduction to a translation 
of the Gita; there is Christopher Isherwood who is collaborating with 
Swami Prabhavananda in Los Angeles, in the same way as Aldous Huxley; 
and there was the great writer, Somerset Maugham, Recently there was 
in Hollywood a popular festival in which the character of different religions 
was described and explained before a large lay public. Hinduism could not 
be dismissed as something foreign and exotic — a bundle of superstitions 
and ‘beastly devices of the heathen’, in the way in which it used to be by the 
uninformed Christian missionaries two generations ago. This festival described 
Hinduism in its true nature as a universal religion of understanding and 
tolerance, and showed how this Indian leaven was working in cultured 
minds in America. 

The account of Hinduism given in Life magazine some years ago, 
when it described in five different numbers the five great religions of the 
world, was something which would only evoke the respect of discriminating 
and impartially-minded people. Direct as well as indirect impress of the 
ideas which were preached by Swami Vivekananda are now to be found 
in the writings of modern writers. Witness, for example, a novel like The 
Plumed Serpent by D. H. Lawrence where the hero, Ramon, passionately 
declares before the Roman Catholic Bishop the necessity for modern man 
of a- Universal Church, where all the great teachers of humanity will 
have their voices heard, adding that different religions are like different 
languages. 

Vivekananda’s Mission 

Such views are just echoes of what Vivekananda preached. It is largely 
his genius and inspiration that have been able to achieve all this. In 1893, 
when Swami Vivekananda rose to describe what Hinduism was, it was some- 
thing new — quite a novel phenomenon. No one before him had tried in the 
same manner to give expression to the basic concepts of Hinduism in its 
historic evolution and its actual working in the present age. As Sister 
Nivedita, the great disciple of Swami Vivekananda, declared that when 
he had spoken on Hinduism, Hinduism was born. That is to say, its character 
as a definite way of thinking and a way of life, standing on its own innate 
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and solitary dignity and grandeur, its sweet-reasonableness and compre- 
hensiveness, was brought before the world. 

Vivekananda’s mind had had a unique development. A restless young 
man, educated in the modern ways of the English, not having peace in 
himself because of a great spiritual urge, he wanted to know and realize 
God; and he could find no means to do it. At last he came in touch with 
Sri Ramakrishna, and he obtained, through contact with this great saint, 
what his soul desired. He had become like ‘‘one who had reached the other 
side”, pakuncke-hile, as we say in Hindi. Then, after travelling throughout 
the whole of India and seeing the contrast presented by Indian life with 
its profound sense of philosophy and kinship with God on the one hand 
and, on the other, the abject misery of the neglected and down-trodden 
masses, his restlessness increased. 

While travelling from the Himalayas right dowm to Cape Comorin, 
he was honoured and entertained by princes, acclaimed by the middle- 
classes, and humbly waited upon by the poor masses, each group with its 
own troubles and aspirations. A weary mendicant, he sat down on the 
extreme southern tip of India at Cape Comorin. Opposite, in the sea which 
was the meeting point of the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea with the 
Indian Ocean, he noticed at a short distance two isolated rocks, black and 
barren. He swam across the little channel in the sea and went to these rocks, 
to contemplate for a while, from an isolated spot on one of them, the whole 
of India spread in front of him. This rock is now known as the Vivekananda 
Rock. There he felt a great urge — ^he must go out of India and spread the 
ideals and the mission of India throughout the whole world. It was a mission 
of peace and harmony through realization of the essential unity of things, 
as the Vedanta preached. 

With the help of some friends in South India, and of some ardent 
admirers and disciples like the Maharaja of Khetri in Rajasthan in North 
India, Swami Vivekananda found himself in America, after visiting Malaya, 
China, and Japan on the way. In America he came in contact with a virile 
and progressive people who were intoxicated with their material welfare, 
success, and advancement. But in the domain of intellection in religious 
matters and of spiritual perception, they had a long way to travel. In 
America he found, nevertheless, a number of kindred spirits far in advance 
of the general run of the people, of even the educated ones. We should 
remember that in America we had such great humanists as Thomas Jefferson, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau, and Walt Whitman. In America 
there was also a strong school of the Unitarian faith, which had freed itself 
from the spell of myth and dogma in religion. After he had been in America 
for two years, he found still greater scope for his work, and he plunged into 
the midst of it all and did not spare himself in moving about all over the 
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land and in giving talks and discourses and advice and admonitions to all 
who wanted guidance from him and from the spirit of India. 

Among the various places he visited during his peregrinations was a place 
in the countryside within New York State known as Thousand Island Park, 
as his friends had insisted that he should take a little rest and recoup himself 
for further strenuous work. He was indeed feeling tired, and required rest 
and recuperation. The St. Lawrence river forms a boundary between the 
United States and Canada, and a good length of that river is dotted with 
some 1,700 islands, big and small. Many of these are uninhabited, while a 
large number have now summer houses on them erected by rich people. 
Thousand Island Park is the name of a village in the biggest of these islands. 
At the present day it is easy to cross the St. Lawrence river by the beautiful 
‘‘international bridge” connecting the United States with Canada. But 
sixty-seven years ago the only access to the island was by means of a steamer 
from the mainland opposite. The place is now quite a flourishing village, 
and has a population of health-seekers and those who want to take rest 
during the summer months. When Swanoi Vivekananda visited the place, 
it was naturally not so crowded with houses as it is now. He stayed there for 
seven weeks in a house belonging to one of his disciples, and he was accom- 
panied by a small number of his ardent disciples and devotees. He used to 
meet them and talk to them informally as well as in classes and lectures. 
It was a fine thought of some of his disciples to take down all or a good deal 
of what he said there, and the record of his talks is available in the form of 
a book known as Inspired Talks, This place, with its atmosphere of a 
Himalayan hermitage, acted as balm to his jaded nerves and braced him 
up for further work. It was in his Thousand Island Park abode that he 
thought out his solution for a great many problems of India, social, economic, 
and religious. The idea of starting the Ramakrishna Mission first dawned 
on him there in Thousand Island Park. There he gave some of his most 
powerful talks and wrote some of his finest compositions, including that 
English poem known as the Song of the Sannydsin, Personally I feel very happy 
that it was my great good fortune to make a pilgrimage to the Vivekananda 
House in Thousand Island Park during October 1962, when I spent five 
days in that beautiful place, which is like a hermitage in the Himalayas, 
drinking deep of the spiritual peace and joy which formed its atmosphere. 
In Thousand Island Park, I could not help feeling that although Vivekananda 
was born in India and developed his full personality in the atmosphere of 
his own country with its ancient traditions and its culture, he was a cosmo- 
politan figure who found himself, so to say, and became aware of his mission, 
and was firmly established in his convictions and his endeavours, in the 
midst of the totally different — almost complementary — surroundings of 
young and impetuous America. 
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I hope I shall be pardoned if I bring in a personal note. Swami 
Vivekananda has been one of the formative forces in my life, and I am eter- 
nally grateful to him, and also to Rabindranath Tagore, for helping me to 
understand myself and my people as well as the world around. 

Like Rabindranath, Vivekananda has been an influence for the good 
of man. He has helped and comforted and strengthened by his living person- 
ality and by his deathless writings, hundreds and thousands of men and 
women, not only in India but all over the world. In this way, like 
Rabindranath, Vivekananda is one of the great international figures of the 
present age, and the influence of both of them will certainly endure for ever 
in the history of man. Vivekananda demonstrated to the world what India 
with her way of thought and way of life had been; and, incidentally, with 
this presentation of India’s position in the domain of life and the spirit, the 
outside world has been enabled to appraise and appreciate what India has 
been privileged to do for the happiness of humanity. He has unquestionably 
helped in the spiritual renaissance of man in the present age. 

The Challenge to India 

Now, by the aggression of Commimist China, India, with her own 
place in the comity of nations — ^her special ‘position of seniority’ — is face 
to face with a new danger, which is also a danger for the whole of humanity. 
The very negation of the sacredness and inviolability of the individual, the 
deliberate destruction of his freedom to think and to act, combined with a 
callous throttling of whatever the Inner Voice of man has to say; and the 
cynical and tyrannical determination, which is blatantly covered with the 
unction of universal philanthropy, to compel, by force of arms and by 
destruction of men and society, all the nations of the world to come within 
their influence, dominance, and exploitation: all these present some pro- 
found problems before the race of man. In this the Chinese have not spared 
even their own country with its great past, a country which has given to the 
world a Lao-tzu and a Confucius, a Mo-tzu and a Chuang-tzu, and her 
unique creations in art and literature, philosophy and science. They are 
destroying the soul of China, as that of other nations. 

Apart from all transient and secondary political and economic ques- 
tions, Communist China is out to destroy the very bases of India’s concep- 
tion of life and society — a conception which is also that of most other 
civilized countries. This conception is of a life of peaceful co-existence with 
mutual respect and toleration among all sections, and of a society dedicated 
to spiritual endeavour in realizing in this life the Ultimate Truth. In its 
corporate existence, India is now pledged to the creation of a Socialistic 
State through parliamentary democracy with freedom of speech and 
action and endeavour, on the background of the sacredness of the 
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individual, and this India has been building up. India’s ideal of Visva’- 
maitri^ friendship for all, and her inculcation of Karma or universal charity, 
of Maitri or active good-doing, and of Ahimsd or non-injury, go counter to the 
attempt of the present-day Communist rulers and imperialists of China 
to use both force and fraud and to employ the powers of destruction to 
establish their own point of view, as a means of compelling people to submit 
to the will of their ruling oligarchy or group called “the Party”. It is a 
challenge, and we feel that the whole of the civilized world is with us in 
accepting this challenge. Let the spirit of Vivekananda arise once again 
and infuse in us courage and fortitude, sincerity and sacrifice to face the 
danger, strengthened by faith in the eternal verities and in the divine nature 
of man, which men cherish everywhere and which only can give a meaning 
to life. 

The main keynote of modem civilization, a little more in the com- 
munist countries than elsewhere, would at the outset appear to be to make 
life on earth happy and pleasant, with as much as possible of physical and 
aesthetic enjoyment of life. In countries which have declared their allegiance 
to only a materialistic view of life, the dominating group overtly and 
covertly is working to destory the idealist view of life: although it is easy to 
detect in those countries among the thinking classes anxious to find a 
meaning in life, some sort of malaise, some kind of inner questioning, in 
even the present situation. Man does not live by bread alone; and merely 
panem et circenses — ^in modern terms, the maximum of material comfort with 
a modicum of regimented ‘culture’ — cannot in the long run satisfy the 
innate craving of man for the things of the spirit; and this will reduce the 
people to a state worse than that of an unthinking Roman mob. 

In the non-communist countries, where the State or the Ruling Group 
has not accepted an exclusively materialistic view of life, the deeper ques- 
tions of life and being are not lost sight of. These are generally looked after 
by the various religious organizations, the Churches and societies. But 
these Churches differ from each other in doctrine and dogma, and pin 
their faith on their own special traditions and myths and allegories as being 
of universal value and application. These religious organizations, further, 
are not able to cope with the evils which are now eating into the vitals of 
society — criminal injustice and heartless exploitation, cruel racialism, callous 
militarism, and the mad race for speed and for technological domination. 
Both the wings of present-day society, whether in frankly materialistic 
countries or in countries which at least give lip-service to idealism and 
faith, are suffering equally from it. 

The desire on the part of modern cultured men to be in close touch 
with Nature as she is, and to seek to reach fundamentals through philosophy, 
where science has no answer, and their general acceptance of some 
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ultimate value in existence, are factors which cannot be helpful in their 
spiritual unfoldment. The Sannydsins of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Vedanta organization, under the inspiration of Swami Vivekananda, are 
doing good work in the service of men and women in India and in other 
countries, particularly in the West, to bring to them some glimpses of the 
great Reality which is immanent in human existence and also transcends 
and envelops it, and to help them to be lesponsive to a sense of the innate 
Oneness of all Being. 

As an Indian who has been to many lands, including far-away America, 
my travels have strengthened me in my conviction that Vivekananda’s 
Mission and his teachings form one of the pivots for the Humanistic and 
Spiritual Renaissance of Man in the present-day world. It has indeed been 
a rare experience for me to realize how the universal spirit of India is 
marching on, with the stupendous figures of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
standing large in the background, and with the atmosphere of Vedanta 
steadily lighting up the world ; and this experience makes one feel refreshed 
and heart-whole, and infused with new hope for mankind in the midst of 
bleak despair and pessimism. 

In her holy mission of integrating humanity in a common endeavour, 
and in arousing a desire and a passion for the religion of the spirit, free 
from the trammels of narrow sectarian theology, dogma, ritual, and practice 
limited by time and space and race, India was twice blessed in the present 
age in giving to the world these two great souls, who, to quote the GM^ are 
veritable emanations, in varying degrees and in different walks of life, of 
God’s splendour and power: Vivekananda the Prophet and Leader, and 
Rabindranath the Poet and Seer. And now we have Radhakrishnan the 
Thinker and Teacher, fortunately still with us at this time of crisis in the 
history of man. They have guided us and led us along the paths of what 
may be called Bhdrata-^Dharma — the Indian way of thought and the Indian 
attitude to life, which is expressed in the Vedanta — the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Dhammapada, and other Indian literature. 
This Bhdrata-^Dharma has meaning and value for the rest of mankind as well. 
Its ideas are compelling the attention of the entire civilized world, and 
making people realize once again the need for a spiritual out-broadening 
and in-deepening of the life of man. And this Bharala-Bharma was incarnate, 
so to say, in the blessed combination of the personalities of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda, acting as a beacon light to man in his spiritual 
strivings. 



WESTERN AND INDIAN MIND’S STRUCTURE AND 
VIVEKANANDA 


Dr. Mrs. Maria Burgi 
Switzerland 

Through the increasing outspread of Vedanta in Europe we very 
often hear statements such as ‘‘The West lacks spirituality while India is 
spiritual” or “The West is pragmatic while India is mystic”. Truth is not 
so simple and statements like the above mean nothing. To confront these 
two worlds is to realize that there exists a different structure of mind in each 
of them and that the great period of transitions in the West now-a-days 
shows that the western structure of mind since the beginning of the 20th 
century is going through a profound change of attitude. 

One of the basic characteristics of our western mind is to be constantly 
thinking or saying “This is good — that is bad. This is right — that is wrong. 
This is true, that is false etc.” We think in terms of the mind and the world — 
the subject and the object, as if we never seriously asked ourselves what 
right we have to create those pairs of opposites. For it is clear that by doing 
this we admit more or less definite entities which are opposed to each other, 
contraries which exclude one another, and we trace limits, like the frontiers 
which separate two countries on a geographical map. 

We thus introduce a duality between the world which is surrounding 
us and the perceiving subject. Anything which is not ourselves we consider 
therefore as independent of us. This urge of demarcation is a fundamental 
characteristic of our western mind structure whose roots are prolonged to 
the cradle of our civilization, the country of Greece. 

Regarding the world around them the first Greek philosophers were 
struck by the diversity of its objects and they were searching to find a 
principle of unity, which could make them understand and explain this 
variety, a principle which they called the “arche”. This idea of the “arche” 
remained as a basic preoccupation of the Greek spirit and it greatly con- 
tributed to its creativity. 

But then something curious and of heavy consequences arrived. By 
searching this principle of unification, the Greeks soon discovered that the 
senses were fallacious and the truth they were searching for, transcended 
mere sense experience. But now there had to be found the means by which 
this transcendency could be operated. They invented therefore without 
previous experience, and this must be emphasized, what they called the 
Logos, the pure thought, which was also named the form or the idea, the 
Essence, the Soul, or Entelechy, Logos possessed in its own right the ability 
of forming concepts, which were from then on to dominate man’s mind 
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and man’s life. And concepts were considered as the only path leading to 
the objective truth in which they used to believe much more than in the 
phenomenal world. Thus, the terrible separation of spirit from matter 
was committed by western philosophers and the effects of this separation 
were to prove tragically distressing for mankind. Spirit and matter or form 
and matter thus became mutally exclusive and incompatible- and by so 
becoming they created the greatest and most powerful of all pairs of oppo- 
sites — the pair of opposites, in fact, that underlies all the others. Not only 
philosophy, but our theology and science too have had to bear the heavy 
burden of this irreconcilable duality. 

A little later this duality was to be formalized by Aristotelian logic 
which dominated the intellectual atmosphere till the 19th century. It is 
easy to see why. According to Aristotelian logic or dialectics a thing either 
is or is not — it cannot be both at the same time. This means that there is 
a radical separation between the opposing terms. In fact during the 19th 
century Hegel made a vigorous effort to reconcile the contradiction by 
introducing the new dialectic of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. Yet, accord- 
ing to Hegel, the opposition is not entirely eliminated in the synthesis, for, 
when he himself said, "‘That new concept of synthesis still contains the 
opposition and something more”, he was admiring in fact that this new 
process had not solved the problem. 

Leaving aside the specific effects which the Hegelian dialectic had on 
our western thought and on our political development we have to concede 
that it gave us a new approach to the contradiction by introducing a more 
flexible and dynamic concept which had been absent in the old static model 
of dialectics and in their strict separation of the opposing terms. 

With the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century a new 
current of thought started to sweep our understanding, away from the 
stagnant water of primitive dogmatism and conceptual dialectics into fresh, 
intuitive channels which eventually may lead us to the great solutions 
It is a remarkable happening that the presence of Swami Vivekananda 
in the West should have coincided with the first stirrings of this new current. 

Swami Vivekananda came to us not as a prophet proclaiming his own 
doctrine but as the greatest and truest exponent of India’s immemorial 
teachings and traditions of wisdom and love. His words were vibrating 
through an actual and powerful voice the teaching of the Upanishads, of 
the Gita, of the Brahmasutras. 

These three principal sources of Indian thought, as it is known, had 
given rise to various interpretations through the ages. And it was the great 
philosopher Sankaracharya who in the 8th century succeeded in harmoniz- 
ing by means of a profound intuition and a rigorous dialectic all those 
various tendencies of the spiritual tradition of his country. He elaborated 
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a vast and coherent doctrine called the Advaita Vedanta which means a 
Vedic, non-dualistic doctrine. This term shows that Sankara accepted 
neither monism, nor dualism, pluralism or pantheism. He refutes all the 
extremes without however defining explicitly one point of view. And Advaita 
Vedanta is to us an open philosophy which without rejecting the past 
leaves the mind free in order to find other perspectives and to arrive at an 
ultimate plane of comprehension. It tries not to imprison spirit in a static 
position by assigning to it a sole and unique point of view. As it has been 
well remarked, Advaita Vedanta is not a philosophy; it teaches us rather 
how to philosophize. The truth is that Advaita Vedanta does not accept one 
and the same reality on all planes of knowledge. It distinguishes between 
inferior or incomplete knowledge and knowledge superior or complete. 
It distinguishes degrees of reality. 

According to Vivekananda’s teaching also knowledge is not immutable 
but transformable, according to the successive stages which the individual 
is capable of attaining. This teaching is very similar to Einstein’s conception 
that a phenomenon changes according to the position of the observer. 

For my short paper I am going to limit myself now to a very brief 
exposition of one problem only which we consider to be of essential im- 
portance for Vivekananda’s teaching in the West and at the time he gave 
it in the West. It is the problem of contradictions as explained in the Maya 
doctrine by Vivekananda, which reveals to us, westerners, the characteristic 
Indian outlook of philosophy. In order to discover the reason for this 
characteristic Indian outlook let us go back for a moment to the beginning 
and the first expression of Indian philosophy. 

Like the first Greek philosopher the Indian was also confronted with 
the world and its enigma, but unlike the Greek he was not chiefly struck 
by the variety of our objects nor was he led at first sight to resolve the 
puzzle of their nature. The Indian sage was far more impressed by the 
impermanence of the phenomena which he observed in the world outside as 
well as in his own nature. So, the first question he asked was ‘‘What is real 
and what is unreal ?” 

It is of considerable importance for us to note and remember this 
Indian manner of approach, because it gives us the key to the whole struc- 
ture of Indian philosophy in the same way as the Greek search for the 
principle (for the Arche) gives us, as we have seen, the basis of western 
thought. Much earlier than the first Greek philosopher the Indians dis- 
covered also in their search for the Real that the Real transcends sense ex- 
perience. But the seers of the Upanishads did not jump to the conclusion 
that pure thought, or creative Reason could of its own right solve their 
diflSculties or lead them through its concepts to the ultimate answer. The 
pretension of the western philosopher to be able to leave his finite state be- 
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hind and travel to reach the realm of the Real with the sole assistance of his 
pure thought would have seemed a somewhat arrogant boast to the Indians. 

It is evident enough that the search for the Real was not an idle intel- 
lectual exercise. It was a burning question implicating the very fundamentals 
of our being and of our entire existence, of our psychophysical nature. 

‘‘What is real, what is unreal” — this question contains man’s anguish, 
through the indisputable knowledge of impermanence of all that exists 
including himself. It is an existential question in the literal meaning of the 
term. And Indian metaphysics is for us a metaphysics of Being. Its goal is 
to attain, by vivid and actual experience, the realization of a supreme state 
of pure consciousness, of crystalline lucidity. The result of such a supreme 
state of man’s awareness, the awareness of the Eternal Self is not the product 
of pure thought and cannot, therefore, be moulded into concepts or ascer- 
tained by definitions. Short aphorisms could only indicate this state: “Tat- 
twam-asi,” 

The Indian state of pure consciousness is devoid of object and is suffi- 
cient unto itself — to its own plenitude. Instead of the possessive verb ‘T 
have'\ only the verb ‘T am” may express this state. I am knowledge, I am 
truth. “Ahaih Brahmasmi”. It is no longer I love — meaning I have love for 
this or that person — ^but it becomes I am love. So knowledge is trans- 
formed into real wisdom for “only that is comprehended which one 
becomes and is.” One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman. 

The term consciousness has therefore an interpretation for you 
altogether different from that for us who see consciousness as an intentional 
consciousness, consciousness of an object or of somebody. But let us not 
imagine that Indian pure consciousness (teaches Vivekananda) is a vague 
mysticism or pure theory. Indian metaphysics constitutes a method and 
in order to help us to transcend opposition and to do it “here and now” 
it asks us to follow different paths adapted to the temperament of each one of 
us — ^actif, affectif, refiectif. Different paths are the yogas, which Vivekananda 
exposes to the West with an unsurpassable clarity for us and mind’s austerity. 
The great contribution that Vivekananda has brought to the West is to give 
a new interpretation to contradictions and to clarify the misunderstanding 
(introduced especially by western scholars of Sanskrit and orientalists) 
that the doctrine of Maya showed the world to be illusory. 

Contradictions are always present on the ordinary plane of life. That 
is Maya. And Maya is inevitable as long as we persist on this plane. Maya 
is, therefore, not a theory of illusion, says Vivekananda, but a statement of 
facts. Yet this state is not an ultimate state. It is a transformable state and 
that is why we can and we must lift up the veil of Maya. 

Time restrains me to dwell on Vivekananda’s important interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of Maya to the West. I simply mention and underline 
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Vivekananda’s great genius and understanding of the western structure of 
mind when he explains to us Maya as being the way of looking at Reality 
through our conceptions of time-space and causation. 

It is almost self-evident that a philosophy which is the outcome of a 
dynamic living experience, which negates the schism between mind and 
matter, cannot possibly arise also from dialectics of radical separation of 
opposing terms, such as our western classical dialectics, with the primitive 
I'ationalistic formula “It is or it is not”. In fact Vivekananda introduces to 
us the Advaita Vedanta dialectics and its formula of “It is and it is not”. 
Maya is real and yet it is not real. It is a formula which is highly considered 
for its importance in our contemporary science and its actual efforts and 
after its experiments to transform our old pattern of logic and dialectics. 
This formula indicates that oppositions are accepted, but all exclusive 
statements are negated. Thus mind frees itself from any necessity of adopting 
exclusive attitudes. 

Coming down from abstractions to our everyday life’s experience, we see, 
says Vivekananda, that our whole life is a contradiction of good and bad, of 
false and true. It is this contradiction which makes life appear as an absurdity. 

Our contemporary existential philosophy has long preached to us about 
this feeling of life’s absurdity, of nothingness, emptiness. Vivekananda 
considers contradictions in a different way. He considers them as more 
apparent than real and also as complementary to each other. Morally 
speaking, evil is always present in life yet its nature is not static. It is to be 
transformed into good. He used to say “Disease is the struggle of nature to 
cast out something wrong. We must sin — i.e., make mistakes, in order to rise 
to Godhood.” “Only sinners see sin. Our innermost nature is divine and free.” 

Meanwhile, however, life is bondage. Life is to accept the relativity 
of not belonging to the extremes. Such conscious acceptance is, according 
to Vivekananda, a preparation for the awakening of one’s consciousness 
to the Real which transcends all extremes, all oppositions and contradic- 
tions. For when we have felt that our day-to-day life is and can never be any- 
thing but contradiction, we then draw into ourselves. This is our first approach 
to the Real, for, it is only in ourselves, in the innermost of our Being that 
contradiction can be transcended. Transcendence and freedom are inward 
only. Exteriority of life is bondage. This drawing into ourselves induces the 
expansion of our consciousness and that is why Vivekananda saw in Maya — 
in the contradictions of life — the necessary dynamic element for our evolu- 
tion, the force which sooner or later will push us into ourselves where the 
Real is to be found. 

Before concluding it would be appropriate perhaps to describe very 
briefly the situation in the West which led to an increasing interest in 
Indian metaphysics. 
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In philosophy a notable new trend is that of Existentialism. Dismissing 
its various dogmatic and restrictive interpretations this new current of 
philosophy is important in the sense that it places human existence in the 
center of its interest. Its scope is very wide, for it ventures a new considera- 
tion of existence refuting the old belief that truth is objective. 

The name of Husserl has to be mentioned however, because he has 
been the inspiration of much of Existentialism and indeed of contemporary 
philosophy in general and even modern science. Husserl’s ‘ ‘Phenomenology ” 
is a method trying among others to reach the pure “I”, as he calls it, or 
‘‘Pure consciousness” which according to him is without content. Certainly 
his work must be seen as a very important step in the evolution of con- 
temporary western thought. 

This same evolution through which we, in this day and age, are passing 
as a period of transition is far more sharply defined by the remarkable 
achievements of modern science than by any other aspect of human en- 
deavour. In this century which may well be defined as the one which seeks 
to overcome the contradictions, science is undoubtedly at the forefront. 
Its recent discoveries have shown to us that there is no fundamental difference 
between matter and energy, and that time and space are not the absolute 
and separate opposed entities which we once believed them to be. And 
last but not the least, science has established much to our astonishment the 
interpenetrability of subject and object. All these are facts which force us 
to abandon our old conceptions of duality and distinct separation of opposites 
as definite entities exclusive and irreconcilable to each other. 

It should be underlined that these results are the cgnsequences, not 
of some abstract speculations, but of the lived experiences of our great 
scientists in their various fields of research. 

In fact we must admit that the millenary teaching of India being the 
outcome of an altogether different experience than that of our contemporary 
scientists cannot any more seem alien to any thinking person in the West. 
This does not mean, however, that we have to become Indianised or for 
the Indians to become Westernised. 

As far as the West is concerned it means that we must try to integrate 
in our contemporry mind the perennial truth of India. And in this sense 
I should like to conclude with Vivekananda’s own words at the final session 
of the Chicago Parliament of Religions, which* remind us also of Christ’s 
parable about the sower of the seed, the seed being the word of God 

“The seed is put in the ground and earth and air and water are placed 
around it. Does the seed become the earth or the water ? No. It becomes 
a plant, it develops after the law of its own growth, assimilates the air, the 
earth and the water, converts them into plant substance and grows into a 
plant.” 



VIVEKANANDA— A PROPHET OF LIFE 


Prof. M. Chakrabarty 

I feel delighted and honoured that I have been offered an opportunity 
to pay my homage to Swami Vivekananda on this occasion. Time being very 
short, I would very briefly narrate what I feel for him. The subject of my 
talk this morning is Vivekananda — a Prophet of Life. 

The difference between an ordinary man and a prophet lies in the 
mental make-up. An ordinary human mortal lives on the levels of physical, 
biological and animal consciousness only and is satisfied, though partially, 
with the fulfilment of the primary needs of mere living with objective 
comforts, but a prophet dives more deeply into the ‘Noumenon* and dis- 
covers that ‘surplus’ in man — a form of sixth sense, and declares: “Arise, 
Awake, stop not till the goal is reached”. It means that beyond this empirical 
life, there is a second one which is beyond the former. The vital question is — 
Is this sensible world which is a perpetual procession of events limited by 
space and time complete in itself, or is there a ^ Beyond^ underlying and 
inspiring it as a ^Substratum ^ — though existing behind it, but immanent 
in it ? Is it a fact that there is a circumference everywhere without any 
centre anywhere ? If there be any centre, what is its nature where we the 
millions are anchored ? 

Vivekananda is a prophet in the sense that he declared a ‘Beyond’ of 
this Life and our knowledge of that ‘Beyond’ is workable in our practical 
life which is Vivekananda’s practical Vedanta. The preparatory stage of 
our life on this tiny planet contains within itself a great promise, an implicit 
consciousness of the Ultimate Reality and from this sense Vivekananda says 
— “Religion is the manifestation of the divinity which is already in man.” 

That ‘Beyond’, the prophet says, is not separate from us as we inter- 
pret the concept of ‘separation’ in the objective counterpart of our existence. 
The relation of the ‘Beyond’ and the transitory is indivisible. But this 
indivisibility is not ordinarily understood, because our vision is conditioned 
by the spatio-temporal relation and as such the vision of the ‘Being’ is 
eclipsed like the vision of the sun when there is a piece of cloud in and 
between the sun and the observer as a barrier. 

It is not by ‘Becoming’ alone we may be happy and peaceful. This 
‘Becoming’ is fruitful when we are in union (Yoga) with the ‘Being’, result- 
ing in readjustment, reintegration and rejuvenation of our total existence. 
This Yoga is not intellectual orthodoxy, it is awakening of the life of spirit in 
man. His books on Jnan-Yoga, Raja-Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga and Karma-Yoga 
teach and preach that spiritual realisation is an integral experience — 
indivisible and all-encompassing. Human intellect is an apparatus on which 
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Spiritual experience reflects with paleness, but at the same time suggests the 
existence of everlasting truth, beauty and holiness of the ‘Ultimate Being’. 
The concept of ‘Ultimate Reality’ is not a static one. It is a dynamic concept 
which is never-ending. Space, time and other conditions having relative 
values are so many moving images on the wav of "Being’ to the ‘Becoming’. 

Religion to Vivekananda is not obscurantism or superstition or observ- 
ance of so many rites. Religion is Antar-Jyoti (inner light) which cannot 
be put out if once it awakens. This Antar-Jyoti is dormant in us in the form of 
Kundalini-Sakti and is ready to come to the surface level of our mind 
whenever it finds the opportunity. Vivekananda got this opportunity in his 
surrender and self-abnegation to his living Master Sri Ramakrishna. It is 
by this Sakti the Master illumined Vivekananda through a simple touch 
and convinced him that behind this objective and physical plane the 
Psychic being’ shines with its pristine glory. 

Unless a man experiences this power and gets mastery over it, he is 
unfit either to be a spiritual guide, or a religious teacher or a reformer. 
To Vivekananda abstract intellectualism is a hindrance to true religious 
experience. When intellect follows experience and interprets it, it takes 
the forms of writing, talking, preaching. Otherwise books, scriptures and 
other symbols of religion condition the religious experience, opening the 
different avenues for religious communalism resulting in fanaticism. Scrip- 
tures, books, temples, churches, mosques etc. are useful to us in so far as 
they bring the message of spiritual kingdom, but very often they are dis- 
torted and utilised for propaganda only. Religion is not propaganda. It 
cannot be talked into existence. It must be felt and lived. The man who feels 
it and lives after it is a prophet and his influence on human progress and 
evolution would be everlasting and evercontinuing. 

Religion tends to become corrupt and gets mixed up with a heap of 
irrelevant and inessential details as time passes by until at last the followers 
instead of being truly spiritual lose their grip upon the original vision of its 
founder. Constant remembrance of God makes the mind God-ward. From 
this constant Sramna (hearing), Manana (thinking), and Nididhyasana 
(meditation), the devotee declares that I am God — God the Beyond and 
God in human form (Naranarayana) . 

Hinduism, in Vivekananda’s opinion, is not a credal religion. It is not a 
proselytising religion teaching and preaching a particular creed or dogma. 
It is a culture. When this culture gets living in the heart of any individual 
through practice, it ends with happy fellowship. Religion without fellow- 
ship is empty and dry intellectualism; and fellowship without religion is 
futile ending with fanaticism and dogmatism* 

Vivekananda felt it, experienced it and lived it and as such he is 
declared as an inspiring prophet of life, a prophet of affirmation. 



VIVEKANANDA, THE UNIVERSALIST AND HUMANIST 


Dr. Govinda Chandra Dev 
Head of the Department of Philosophy a?id Psychology^ 

University of Dacca^ Pakistan 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I owe a word of grateful thanks to the organisers of this international 
gathering for their extreme kindness in having invited me to say a few words 
on Vivekananda’s internationalism on this auspicious occasion. Possibly 
the substance of Vivekananda’s internationalism lies in his universalism and 
humanism. Naturally enough, as a humble student of philosophy, I prefer to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the latter. You will, I am sure, excuse me if I were to 
say that in doing this I am following what is called in the sphere of fairy tales 
of this subcontinent the logic of sharing half the kingdom with the bride. 
If we can catch hold of Vivekananda, the universalis t and humanist, we can- 
not miss Vivekananda the internationalist. But thanks to the almost omni- 
potent ingenuity of politics, the great Goddess of our times, who has kept 
sometimes at least even modern science at bay, an international structure 
might be worked out on the basis of give and take and without much of 
universalism and humanism in it. Rightly or wrongly, I have no mind to 
make that risky experiment. 

Last Word of Vivekananda 

What I value most in Vivekananda is his universalism and humanism. 
To me as to countless others throughout the world, the birth-centenary of 
Vivekananda is an epoch-making event because in a practical application 
of Vivekananda’s broad-based synthesis of materialism and spiritualism 
from which his universalism and humanism follow lies the future of man at 
this crisis in history. In a real and an intense sense, Vivekananda belongs to 
the whole human race and not to a particular geographical area or a cross- 
section of humanity. This is why his centenary has evoked spontaneously 
enough such a wide respoi^e. I shall not be far wrong, I presume, if I were to 
say that the last word ofvivekananda’s philosophy of life is not nationalist 
patriotism as sometimes at least it is made out to be but his universalist 
humanism. 

On the surface he was a great patriot, an ardent advocate of 
national growth. But, for him this is a means to an end. For, beneath lies 
Vivekananda the universalist and humanist, whose real mission is for all 
man, more particularly for the distressed and the downtrodden, the 
suppressed and the exploited. With this inspiring humanitarian mission in 
9 
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view', he tried hard to make a synthesis of science and religion and evolve, 
as the happy merger of both, what Romain Rolland calls, a Universal 
Science-Religion” to square evenly with the material as ^vell as the spiritual 
needs of suffering humanity. 

Revolt against iniquities in Hindu Society 

Though a bold and a powerful exponent of the substance of Hinduism 
through ages, he missed no opportunity to revolt against the dirt that 
accumulated round it, the social iniquities of the Hindu society which run 
counter to the idea of unity of man and creation, the main fabric of the 
representative religious scriptures and the great philosophical systems of the 
Hindus. In one sentence, he diagnosed the cause of this disparity betw^een 
profession and practice, between philosophy and w^ork-a-day life: 'Tndia’s 
doom was sealed the very day they discovered the word Mleccha (the 
alien and stopped from communion with others.” 

Harmony of Religions 

Like his Guru Ramakrishna, whose varied experiments in the realm 
of spirit taught him that if one religion is true, all the rest are true, he was 
a firm believer in the harmony of all religions, in the basic unity of their 
aspirations. 

An able exponent of this message of harmony and synthesis at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in September 1893, Vivekananda woke 
as it were from obscurity to world-fame. In a very real sense, he belongs 
not to his religion of birth but to all historic religions. Whoever attempts 
out of love for narrow ideas to make a sect out of him mars the man as 
well as the message, kills the monkey and the mosquito by one stroke as the 
popular story has it. 

Let us hear Vivekananda speak through the pages of his published 
works : 

“Holiness, purity and charity are not the exclusive possessions of any 
church in the world . . . every system has produced men and women 
of the most exalted character . . . upon the banner of every religion 
will soon be written in spite of resistance : 

“Help and not Fight,” 

“Assimilation and not Destruction,” 

“Harmony and Peace and not dissension, 

and I am sure the truth will be driven home without much difficulty. 


^ For translation within bracket, which is not Vivekananda’s, the author is responsible. 
® Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol-I pp. 21-22. 
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No Patience for Otherworldly Religious Cults 

But his religion was essentially humanistic and he had not much patience 
for an otherworldly religious outlook oblivious of the material needs of the 
common man. He said in no uncertain terms that if religion cannot wipe 
off the tears of a widow and give a morsel of bread to the hungry, he is no 
believer in it or in a God that gives it succour. Unlike most other religious 
reformers, he was extremely eager to improve the living standard of the 
masses in this subcontinent through scientific means and in his youthful 
zeal once observed that he would have changed its face if he could get what 
he considered adequate funds for its rapid industrialization. 

Synthesis of Matter and Spirit 

An advocate of the synthesis of science and religion, he was no less 
a believer in the basic identity of matter and spirit. For him, there is no 
watertight barrier between matter and spirit, between natural forces and 
the spiritual energy behind the universe. In a London speech, he puts 
his finger on this topic and candidly observes: 

‘‘The materialist is right. There is but one. Only he calls that one 
Matter, and I call it God.”^ In this one, simple sentence of Vivekananda 
might be found the key to the badly needed synthesis of science and religion 
on which sober men and women all the world over are striving hard to 
put the highest premium. 

Meeting of East and West 

With him, the aim of this synthesis was a merger of the East and the 
West, not on the basis of begging and bossing but on the secure foundation 
of ‘give and take’. With unfailing vigour, he pleaded for the unity of man, 
for a world-civilization in which, what he calls rightly or wrongly I do 
not know, the spiritualist East, the East dominated by traditional religion 
and the materialist West, the West dominated by modern science and 
technology, will merge in a general symphony. 

This message of synthesis he preached without fear and tried to work 
it out in a separatist world to a fault addicted to the hatred-cult of Rudvard 
Kipling as expressed in his oft-repeated dictum: 

“East is East and 
West is West, 

And the Twain 
Shall never meet.” 

At least in the sphere of ideas and aspirations of man, he brought the 
East and the West closer when the “Changeless East” was unfortunately 


® Sister Nivedita: The Master as I Saw Him, pp. 18-19 
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enough a fertile soil for exploitation by its younger brother, the ever- 
changing industrialized West. 

One-World and the United Nations 

Thanks to the destructive ingenuity of science, the need of unity of 
man is being keenly felt today in all sane and sober quarters. But for this 
the human house already divided against itself might collapse. Naturally 
enough, the substitute for Vivekananda’s Gospel of a cultural synthesis of 
the East and the West is being sought of late in a one-world and many, 
of whom I claim to be one, are tempted to visualize its early beginning in 
the United Nations with all its limitations. Assuredly in a world-under- 
standing based on an abiding sense of unity of man and of human interest, 
material as well as spiritual, lies the future of man. Vivekananda lived 
and died for this. On its practical aspect and in its widest perspective, this 
sums up his message. 

Unfortunately enough when science has made the world so small for 
us, when our thoughts as well as acts should, in the durable interest of 
man, be world-wide, we suffer often enough badly from a lack of spiritual 
cohesion and understanding. To achieve this, we must look to a philosophy 
of unity with broad human sympathy and unalloyed love for man as a species 
for inspiration and guidance. 

Vivekananda^s Vision of the Next Phase of Civilisation 

In a new role, the role of a philosopher of history, Vivekananda tries 
to elaborate the same theme with the insight of a philosopher, a historian 
and a social scientist all rolled into one. In a small but highly revealing 
book in Bengali on the philosophy of history, a field of study not known 
much in this part of the world before him, he has made an analysis of the 
history of man to show that the next phase of civilisation will be charac- 
terized by the growth of the proletariate who will dominate in human 
affairs. Almost like an up-to-date advocate of economic liberation of the 
masses, he finds that the prevailing economic structure dependent on 
individual enterprise will be substituted by a socialist economy based on 
collective ventures in the collective interest. He finds this to be the inevi- 
table corollary of the law of human history. 

But this he does with a palpable difference from the extremists who 
in their scale of values tried to put as against spirit all the weight on matter 
as the most powerful ideological force shaping the destiny of man. Naturally 
enough, he derives his inspiration for a better world from a philosophy of 
unity of man and, its ethical counterpart, the Gospel of universal love which 
forms the sum and substance of the spiritual wisdom of man. This follows 
perhaps from his vision of the great logical link between the idea of universal 
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friendship, Maitri, Metta of Buddha and the notion of oneness of the universe 
{Sarvdtmabhdva) depicted with touching earnestness in the Upani<^hads. 

An Inveterate Advocate of the Middle of the Road Method 

If he could be called a prophet in an age which does not feel much 
enamoured of prophethood, he was a prophet of the common man. If he 
could be called a saviour in an age which has not much fascination for 
salvation, he was a saviour of the common man. And if he could be called 
a revolutionary in an age which almost always visualises the future of man 
in terms of a revolution, his revolt was against suppression and exploitation 
in all walks of life and in all forms. Yet he was not an extremist but a 
great advocate of equilibrium between warring forces of life: reason and 
faith, matter and spirit, individual and society, science and religion, the 
past and the present, the East and the West and last but not least, haves 
and have-nots. 

The recent developments in human relations in their widest per- 
spective unmistakably indicate that man’s future lies not in conflict but in 
understanding, not in strife but in unity, not in dissension but in agreement 
and, definitely, not in war but in peace. I firmly believe a return to the 
philosophy of unity, after a prolonged excursion into the mazes of unmiti- 
gated materialism, of which Vivekananda was assuredly an inveterate 
champion, will help grow a sense of solidarity in man, and make for a better 
world, for durable peace. 

Sect, the Great Trap 

But I must end with a word of warning whose substance could be 
traced in the dictum of Islam : 

'^Verily, there is no God but God to be worshipped.” We must not 
forget that it is not the man but the message, not the person but the ideal 
behind, that finally counts and helps man go forward. Otherwise 'immortal 
ideas’ might be reduced into 'mortal flesh’ and a sect might flourish on the 
ideas of a man who was one of the greatest enemies of sect in human history. 


Thank you. 



A NEW RELIGION OF THE AGE 


Saila Kumar Mukherjee 
Finance Minister^ Govt, of West Bengal 

My knee shakes and heart throbs to stand as the last speaker on this 
rostrum of momentous platform of the Parliament of Religions convened by 
the All-India Vivekananda Centenary Committee. I am conscious of my 
limitations to address a gathering of leaders of thought in a Parliament of 
Religions where before me have preceded eminent thinkers on religion from 
different parts of the world belonging to different faiths. But I am 
deeply grateful to Swamijis for their kindness and affection in asking me to 
speak on the teachings and ideals of Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
at numerous Centenary Celebrations throughout the year. A new movement 
of thought and a new religion of the age started by this great Master and 
Disciple cannot be touched by me unless I refer briefly to the background 
of its foundation towards the end of the nineteenth century. I and many 
others call it a new religion primarily because it accepts and embraces all 
religions — discards none, criticises none and forsakes none but adopts 
all as so many different paths leading to the same goal viz. the spiritual 
hankering from time immemorial to realise God and attain divinity and 
to know who am T’. 

Hundred years is a drop in the ocean of eternity. A spiritual messiah 
spreads his gospel of truth, love and religion through a span of centuries. 
The ideas and teachings he leaves behind gain momentum with the passage 
of time. This is just the first centenary of the chosen spiritual disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa, Many centenaries will have to follow to 
enable more votaries to adopt the dynamic religion — a new religion of the 
age. ‘‘As many faiths are but as many paths that lead to the same goal — 
the attainment of divinity” — ‘'the realisation of the manifestation of God 
in beings, and service to man as the highest form of worship of God” — 
Swami Vivekananda himself said — “I leave for you food for 1500 years.” 
So, this is just the beginning. As time rolls on and centuries pass on, the 
world and mankind would perhaps realise the message of Swami 
Vivekananda and adopt this new religion. As St. Paul was to Christ, as 
Arjuna to Sri Krishna, as Ananda to Buddha, as Nityananda to 
Sri Chaitanya, Sri Ramakrishna needed a Vivekananda to spread and preach 
to the world the gospel of his new religion of universal harmony and worship 
by service. Through Vivekananda Centenary celebrations therefore, through- 
out the length and breadth of this land and in countries abroad, we and 
particularly the Ramakrishna Mission are only endeavouring to infuse into 
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the minds of the sceptic and vacillator in this trouble-tossed modern world 
the efficacy of the doctrine of oneness or the divinity in man. That is the 
highest teaching of Vedanta preached by Swami Vivekananda not only 
in this country but in the materialistic West for the lasting benefit and 
peace of the world and humanity. 

Therefore, to speak on Vivekananda we cannot but refer with reverence 
to his great Master and Guru Sri Ramakrishna and how the Guru selected 
his disciple, how he was initiated to his spiritual doctrine, how both ap- 
praised each other through trials and tests, and how ultimately at the last 
moment of his life he unfolded to his disciples his real seif as Avatar and 
jVfax-en — the premonastic Vivekananda — ^knew and realised who was his 
Master. In the spiritual history of mankind, this selection and searching, 
this test and training, this realisation and knowing through a period of 
intimate relationship between master and disciple — there is hardly any 
parallel and is unique in the history of religious movement of the world. 

It would not be out of place to narrate briefly the mysterious events 
that shaped the birth and childhood of this great personage who was to 
usher in a new age of glory and splendour for his country. His parents 
belonged to a rather well-to-do family of Calcutta. His mother, a pious 
lady, made necessary offerings and prayers to Vireshwar Shiva that a son 
might be born to her. She saw in her dream that Lord Shiva arose out of his 
transcendent meditation and took the form of a male child who was to be 
her son and in due time her son was born and the light of the world dawned 
for the first time upon future Vivekananda on Monday, January 12, 1863. 
The boy had a great fancy for wandering monks and deep meditation was 
the pastime of young Naren. Though it was a play, it gradually awakened 
in him spiritual emotions. From his early age, caste was a mystery to the 
boy. In school and college he left his mark for his great intellectual talents 
and prodigious memory. As a young student of sixteen Naren was well- 
versed in the doctrines and tenets of Western and Eastern philosophy. 
John Stuart Mill, Spencer and Hegel were reeling in his brain. But that 
did not satisfy him. His inward spiritual urge to be conscious of divine 
reality and to gain the vision of God held mastery over him. In his longing 
to know the path, he ran to Brahmo Samaj, but he was not satisfied. He 
ran to Maharshi Debendra Nath who lived in retirement on the banks of 
the Ganges, and straight away put the question — ^‘‘Have you seen God ? 
Naren came away disappointed. He went to the leaders of other religious 
sects, but no one of them could say that he had seen God. Naren decided 
to go to Dakshineswar to see Sri Ramakrishna. From Naren’s own utterances 
the records of the first visit to the Master are of tremendous significance 
as to who Vivekananda was and what his mission would be. 

The Master said— 'Aye. You come so late. How could you be so un- 
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kind as to keep me waiting so long ? I yearn to unburden my mind to one 
who can appreciate my innermost experience. Then amid sobs he went 
on with folded hands and addressed Naren— ^Lord 1 I know you are that 
ancient sage — ^Nara — the incarnation of Narayana — born on earth to remove 
the miseries of mankind”, and so on. The sceptic Naren was taken aback— 
‘T have come to a man who is stark mad.” But visits were repeated at fre- 
quent intervals. Naren sat by his Master and watched him and found that 
there was nothing wrong in his words, movements or behaviour. He used 
the most simple language. Naren went close to him and boldly asked the 
straight question— “Have you seen God, Sir ?” “Yes” was the answer. 
“I see him just as I see you here today. God can be realised. One can see 
and talk to him, as I am doing with you.” Naren was impressed and he 
said within himself — “The first time I find a man who dares say with 
conviction that he has seen God.” But still doubts persisted, as he could not 
reconcile his words with his strange conduct with him and came to the 
conclusion that he was a mono-maniac. With such conflicting thoughts he 
returned to Calcutta from Dakshineswar. He was still hesitant to accept 
him as a teacher. A month later, Dakshineswar again attracted him, and the 
description of that momentous meeting was given by Naren himself to his 
brother disciples. At the touch of the Master he got a novel experience 
within him. After the magic touch Naren began to regard Sri Ramakrishna 
not as a mad man, but as the only sane man among lunatics of the world 
who dwell in the abode of selfishness and desire bound down in the prison- 
houses of lust and gold. His faith in asceticism and renunciation was 
strengthened by coming in contact with the Master. He devoted himself 
with heart and soul to the task of realising God but only after a 
searching analysis of the Master’s realisation and mode of life. For nearly 
six years this relationship between the Guru and the disciple through trials 
and tests, through questions and answers, through love and affection went 
on. Little by little Naren was led from doubt to beatitude, from darkness 
to light, from anguish of mind to the certainty of bliss, from the sultry vision 
of the world to the grand expanse of universal oneness. The great spiritual 
Vivekananda was in the making. 

Before I pass on to the next phase of Vivekananda’s life, it would not 
be out of place to refer to one day’s normal conversation at Dakshineswar 
amongst his lay disciples. Thakur was in Samadhi — a trance. Topic of dis- 
course was man’s highest duty. Some said — “Devoted utterance of Mantra”. 
Some said “Worhsip of the Baishnavas”. Some said, “Piety to creatures”. 
Sri Ramakrishna awoke from his trance and rebuked them all saying — 
“You are the humblest of the humble. Who are you to show charity or do 
piety to God’s creatures— say the highest duty is 'To serve all creatures 
as manifestations of divinity”. Every one of his disciples heard him say 
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But Naren coming out of the room told his brother 
disciples this — ‘‘What strange light I could see today in Thakur’s words I 
What he said in trance only means that ‘You can harness Vedanta from the 
forest to your own hearth and home. Man may do whatever he likes, but 
let him believe above all that God is manifested before him in his creation 
and creatures. When man learns to seive all creatures believing them to be 
divine, his heart will be pmdfied and he will learn to realise that he is part 
and parcel of that divinity as a soul free from restraints’. If God gives me 
an opportunity, then what I have heard today, I shall preach that message of 
truth throughout the length and breadth of this world and shall charm all — 
be he learned or illiterate, rich or poor, high or low.” Therefore he gave 
the clarion call from America to his countrymen — “God is manifest before 
you in various forms — ^Where else are you searching for God ? He serves 
God best, who loves His creatures.” That is the essence of and key to the 
J^ew Religion, 

Let me now turn to Vivekananda — the Sannyasi and revolutionary 
saint of India. After the demise of his Guru, his short span of active life may- 
be clearly divided into three broad divisions — ^Vivekananda the wandering 
monk of India, Vivekananda the Hindu monk and preacher m Western 
World and Vivekananda the founder of Ramakrishna Math & Mission 
and dynamic spiritual leader of new India. 

As a wandering monk or Sannyasi travelling for three years on foot 
throughout the length and breadth of this land from Calcutta to Cape 
Comorin, he came in contact with the vast masses of India and acquired 
a first-hand knowledge of the abysmal poverty of the Indian people as also 
of the glories of her ancient heritage embedded in various parts of this vast 
sub-continent. The paradox of the inheritors of an ancient gloiious civili- 
sation and their present degradation aroused in him questions for answer 
and solution. Meditating on the rocks, on sea-bed off Cape Comorin he 
saw visions and felt an inner urge and the need to go abroad by crossing 
the oceans to visit America. Help came unsolicited. He sailed for America 
not with a beggar’s bowl, but inspired by a spiritual urge to contribute 
something to the material West on behalf of the spiritual East, and at the 
first utterances at the Chicago Parliament of Religions he captured the 
hearts of Americans and carried the whole Conference with him. For five 
long years he delivered through his thunderous voice the teachings of 
Vedanta to the Western World — ^which is nothing but ‘Doctrine of oneness’, 
by which all human beings irrespective of race, creed, clime and colour 
can be made to feel that they have immense possibilities of development only 
when they believe and realise that they are all part and parcel of the Supreme 
Divinity and that divine spark is in every human soul which has only to be 
kindled by deep meditation and spiritual exercise. Swamiji prophetically 
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said — ‘'The whole of the Western World is a volcano. It may burst tomorrow’*, 
and see the bursting of the two devastating World Wars and a murmuring 
of the third. He said — “The whole world wants spirituality, without it 
the world will be destroyed. The Western World have searched every corner 
of the World, but have found no respite. They have drunk deep of the cup 
of human pleasure and found its vanity. Now is the time of work, so that 
India’s spiritual ideas may penetrate the West”. "Maladjustment of the 
present World”, he said, “could only be resolved by harmonising the two 
ideas, viz. ‘Materialism and Spiritualism’.” In India and abroad therefore, 
he had the need to preach the new religion of the age — “The Universal 
harmony of all religions and faiths” — the blending of spiritualism and 
materialism. His visit to the Western World, therefore, served a two-fold 
purpose of bestowing the spiritualism of the East to the West, and bringing 
to India the blessings of materialism, viz. discoveries of science and technol- 
ogy and harnessing them to the benefits of humanity. A two-way traffic 
started flowing between the East and the West. 

Coming back to India he had only six years of active life before he 
breathed his last at the age of 39. But, what dynamic forces were pressed 
into action during these six years — is beyond comprehension of common 
man. He drew up the charter of Ramakrishna Mission and Math and laid 
its foundation at Belur starting originally at a rented house at Baranagore. 
The seed he had sown in 1 898 has grown up into a huge tree with its branches 
spread over every corner of the globe including every part of India. It 
has created a band of missionaries who preach and practise the new religion 
of the age, religion of universal harmony and worship through service. 

During these six years of active life as a revolutionary saint of India, 
there is no subject of human conception on which he did not write or speak 
or devote his thought. These are some of the subjects on which he wrote 
thoughtful articles for the benefit of posterity: Knowledge, Bhakti, Karma, 
Yoga, Soul, Brahma, Vedanta, Upanishad, Gita, Guru, Faith, God, 
Religion, Education, Morality, Duty, Concentration, Meditation, Mind 
and Thought, Food, Happiness, Domestic life, Woman, Spiritualism, 
Idolatry, Incarnation, Non-violence, Buddha and Buddhism, Christ 
and Christianity, Muhammad and Islam, Hindu and Hinduism, Cause 
of India’s downfall, India’s distinctiveness, Path of India’s awakening 
and each and every one of these writings is based on the centrifugal force 
of ‘Dharma’ or Religion. 

It was, therefore, truly said by Rabindranath to Romain Rolland — 
“If you want to know India, read Vivekananda”, and Romain Rolland 
after reading said — “Going through the pages of the writings of Vivekananda 
at this distance of 30 years, I feel an electric shock within my nerves.” 
All makers of Modern India — Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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Sri Arabinda, Rabindranath, Subhas Chandra, Radhakrishnan — have 
in unequivocal language expressed their indebtedness to Vivekananda 
and acknowledged him as the pioneer of a new movement of thought, 
preacher of a new religion of the age that has given us a shaking and self- 
reliance in our glorious past and has set the entire world to rethink and 
replan their life on the spiritual urge in man. Rabindranath has by his 
beautiful and wonderful expression summed up the essence of Vivekananda's 
religion. He said, ^^Vivekananda preached that there is the power of 
Brahman in every human being. What a grand message.’’ 

These year-long Centenary celebrations will fulfil their purpose, if 
through them and through the Parliament of Religions we can re-kmdle 
our faith in Swamiji’s teachings and Thakur’s message, if we can re-dedicate 
ourselves to the various noble tasks on which Swamiji wanted us to con- 
centrate our attention and work, and if there is a complete re-thinking 
in our mind on the teachings of Swami Vivekananda through the pages of 
voluminous writings left for generations unborn. May Thakur give the 
nation and the people of the World his blessings to realise those objectives. 

Let us not forget that ‘Dharma’ or Religion is the centrifugal force of 
all our thoughts and actions. Let us not forget that that Dharma or Religion 
is not the Dharma or Religion of the kitchen of exclusion and seclusion, 
but the wider Dharma of universal love, tolerance and harmony and 
synthesis. Let us learn to acquire that strong mind and develop a spirit 
within the framework of a body composed of “muscles of iron and nerves 
of steel” — mind shaped on the dynamic inspiration of religion. 

Let us hope therefore that this Parliament of Religions convened by 
the Vivekananda Centenary Committee will justify its usefulness and utility 
by a complete realisation that teachings of Vedanta can be carried into 
each man’s everyday life — the city life, the country life, the national life 
and the home life of every nation. Swaimji did not believe in that religion 
which cannot give a hungry mouth its bread in this world but would give 
him bliss in heaven. “Religion,” he said, “must be ready and able to help 
him in whatever condition he is, in servitude and in freedom, in the depths 
of degradation or on the heights of purity; everywhere equally it should 
come to his aid. The principles of Vedanta or ideals of religion ^vhatever 
you may call it will be fulfilled by its capacity for performing that great 
function.” 

Let us hope and pray that the World will march a step further towards 
that goal of spiritual awakening after hundred years of Vivekananda’s 
birth. 
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RAMAKRISHNA-VIVEKANANDA ON THE HARIMONY 
OF ALL RELIGIONS 

S. C. GhATTERJEE, M.A., PH.D. 

Formerly Head of the Philosophy Department^ Calcutta University, 

Visiting Professor, University of Hawaii (U.S.A.) 

Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda not only preached the 
harmony of all religions, but their lives also were the harmonious blending 
of many religions. Sri Ramakrishna demonstrated the essential unity of ail 
religions in his life by experimenting with many different religions and 
proving that in all cases the result was the same, namely, the realisation of 
God. But before he came to preach his catholic doctrine of the unity of all 
religions, the followers of different faiths in India and abroad were at war 
with one another. Each religious community thought that it was only its 
own religion that was true and could lead to salvation, while all others 
were false and would bring eternal damnation. First, there was the general 
conflict between the believers in the formless, nameless and qualityless 
Brahman and the worshippers of a Personal God with name, form and 
quality. This is the historic conflict between the religion of the formless 
Absolute (nirakara) and the religion of Personal God with forms (sakara) . 
This leads in practice to the conflict between the religious paths of medita- 
tion (yoga), knowledge (jnana), work (karma) and devotion to God 
(bhakti). Then among the worshippers of the Personal God there was 
much bitterness and quarrel among the devotees of Siva, Visnu, and Sakti 
or Kali, of Hari, Rama and Krisna. This is known as the conflict between 
Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism. Lastly, there was the clash and conflict 
among the great religions of the world, like Hinduism, Buddhism, Christ- 
ianity and Islam. 

It was in this tense atmosphere of religious discord in the world that 
Sri Ramakrishna discovered and taught the essential unity of all religions, 
and later on, Swami Vivekananda preached the gospel of the harmony of 
all religions in the East and the West. Sri Ramakrishna taught that all 
religions from the apparently crude image-worship to the contemplation 
of the formless Brahman are true and that they are all capable of leading 
their followers to the goal of the religious life, namely, God. The rationalists 
may condemn image-worship as idolatry. But they do not know that in the 
so-called image-worship what is really worshipped is not the material 
image, but the living, conscious God invoked and infused into the image. 
Even if it be the material image that is worshipped as a symbol of God, 
there is a necessity for such symbolic worship on the part of those who 
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cannot think of the formless God. Then, granting that it is an error to 
worship images, God knows that it is He who is the object of worship 
through images and He will correct our error when He thinks it necessary; 
the lationahsts need not worry about it. In truth, however, it is not an 
error. God is omnipresent, He is present in His material images as much as 
in any man who, we say, is made after the image of God, Swami Vivekananda 
also says that ‘those who worship God through ceremonials and forms, 
however crude we may think them, are not in error. It is the journey from 
truth to truth, from lower truth to higher truth.’ So the worship of God 
through forms and images is in a sense the worship of God Himself as much 
as the worship of the formless God. 

As for the conflict and quarrel between Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Saktism, Sri Ramakrishna reconciles them in the light of his spiritual 
experiences of God as revealed in different forms. It is on the firm ground 
of such experiences that he says that Visnu, Siva and Sakti are only different 
forms of the same reality and that God reveals Himself in different forms, 
according as His devotees love to see Him in this or that form. The Hindu 
scriptures also bear testimony to the truth that these different forms peitain 
to the same reality and are only called by different names. God as sat-cit- 
ananda is called Brahman in the Veda^ Siva in the Tantra and Krisna 
and Rama in the Puranas. The Vaisnava scripture also affirms that Krisna 
had become Kali. Thus Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism along with 
Vedantism are founded on a fundamental belief in the same sat-cit-ananda, 
although they call it by different names. So there need be no quarrel but 
amity among the followers of such different religions as Vedantism, Vaisna- 
vism, Saivism and Saktism. 

Coming next to the Vedantic religions we find that the Advaita, 
Dvaita and Visistadvaita schools strongly criticise and condemn one another. 
For Advaita, Brahman is impersonal, indeterminate, formless and quality- 
less. But for Dvaita and Visistadvaita, He is a determinate peisonal being 
possessing forms and qualities. For Advaita, liberation consists in realisation 
of the self’s identity with Brahman and is to be attained only through jhana 
or knowledge of Brahman and never through karma or work and bhakti 
or devotion to God. But for the Dvaita and Visistadvaita liberation is a 
state of blissful communion with God and can be finally attained only by 
means of bhakti or devotion to God, although it may be based on previous 
jnana or knowledge and karma or work. 

Now let us see how Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda recon- 
cile Advaita, Dvaita and Visistadvaita, Brahman, says Sri Ramakrishna, 
is both indeterminate and determinate, formless and possessed of forms, 
impersonal and personal. The same reality in its state of inactivity or static 
being (nitya-rupa) is indeterminate and impersonal, and in its sportive 
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creative activity (iila-rupa) is determinate and personal. We realise the 
same God when we experience Him as impersonal being or as the supreme 
person 5 just as we know the same man when we see him sleeping or acting. 
So also Swam! Vivekananda says: ‘‘God is personal and impersonal at the 
same time. The impersonal God is a living God, a piinciple. Even man may 
be said to be both personal and impersonal. Man as soul or spirit is infinite 
and impersonal; but as living in a body, he is a finite person.’* So he thinks 
that the Advaita is not antagonistic but friendly to Dvaita and other schools 
of the Vedanta. “Dualism and all systems that had preceded it, are accepted 
by the Advaita not in a patronising way, but with the conviction that they 
are true manifestations of the same truth, and that they ail lead to the same 
conclusions as the Advaita has reached.” 

Then we find in Ramakrishna-Vivekananda a happy reconciliation 
of the four paths to liberation, namely, yoga, jnana, karma and bhakti. 
All these paths, Sri Ramakrishna says, lead to the same goal, namely, God. 
What the yogins call atman and what they realise by yoga or psychic con- 
centration is the same as what the Advaitins call Brahman, and realise by 
jnana and the Dvaitins and Visistadvaitins call Bhagavan, and finally 
realise by bhakti. The ways may be different, but the goal reached is the 
same. So there is no real ground of conflict among them. Rather, they 
should all be accepted and respected as serving the needs of different men 
with different tastes and temperaments. 

Swami Vivekananda not only recognises the value of these different 
paths for different men, he would fain combine them all in one ideal path 
of religion for all men. Thus he says that there are various grades and types 
of human minds in the world, for whom these different paths must be laid 
and accepted, if we are not to force them all to follow the same path of 
religion and thereby stultify and arrest their spiritual development. He 
says further that for the Vedantist ‘God is existence, knowledge and Bliss 
Infinite. But existence without knowledge and love, cannot be; knowledge 
without love, and love without knowledge cannot be. So what we want is 
the harmony of all these — existence, knowledge and love. We want harmo- 
nious, not one-sided development. This means that the path of religion is 
a harmony of jnana or knowledge, karma or woik and bhakti or love of 
God. Then, again, in his ideal cf a universal religion what Swami 
Vivekananda wants to propagate is a religion that will be equally acceptable 
to all minds; it must be equally philosophic, equally emotional, equally 
mystic, and equally conducive to action.’ To become harmoniously balanced 
in all these four directions is his ideal of religion. This ideal, he thinks, is 
attained by what we, in India, call Yoga or union with its four divisions 
of karma, jnana, bhakti and raja or the way of psychic control and concen- 
tration. Although this is the ideal of religion, Swami Vivekananda admits 
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that any one of these paths, if followed sincerely, will lead to liberation. 
Thus he says: ‘Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this 
divine within. Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic control, or 
philosophy, by one, or more, or all of these — and be free’. 

We lastly come to the conflict among the great religions of the world 
like Hinduism, Christianity and Islam and consider the way in which they 
are reconciled by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. In the light 
of his experiments with these among many other religions, Sri Ramakrishna 
declares that all of them lead to the realisation of the same God. ‘So many 
religions,’ he says, ‘are so many paths to the temple of God. Let all men 
and women sincerely follow their own religions as true, but never think 
that only their religions aie true and all others are false. All religions are 
true, all lead to the same God’. 

Swami Vivekananda goes further than his master and asserts that all 
these religions have their own missions to perform in the history of the 
world. Each religion represents a great truth, each represents a particular 
excellence — something which is its soul. The fact that all these old religions 
are living today proves that they have kept their missions intact, their 
ideals high and their souls alive. Islam makes its followers all equal, that is 
its special excellence. Mohammedanism comes to preach to the world the 
practical brotherhood of all its followers, Hinduism stands for spirituality 
and preaches that the real man is the spirit or the self in him and that God 
is to be directly experienced within our self and not in the high heaven 
above. Renunciation and spirituality are the two great ideals of Hinduism,, 
and it will live despite all its mistakes and perversions so long as these ideals 
live. In Christianity also the central ideas are those of purity, prayer and 
preparedness by all means for the coming of the Lord, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven. So long as Christians keep to that ideal their religion lives. So 
our attitude towards these and all other religions should be one of acceptance, 
not mere tolerance. As Swami Vivekananda says: “I accept all religions 
that were in the past and worship with them all. I worship God with every 
one of them, in whatever form they worship Him.” Not only this, he goes 
further and says, ‘I shall keep my heart open for all that may come in the 
future, for God’s book is still a continuous revelation, going on’. Let the 
whole world listen to this message of Ramakrishna- Vivekananda and live 
by it, so that all religions may live and flourish in harmony and peace. 



SUFI-ISM IN INDIA 


Dr. Hira lall Chopra, m.a., d.litt. 

Calcutta University 

Sufi-ism infiltrated into India immediately after its coming into being. 
Though originally a product of Islam, it developed under the influence 
of Greek philosophy, Persian religion and Indian thought both Buddhistic 
and Hindu. The Islamic conception of God failed to satisfy persons of 
spiritual tendencies, as there was an exaggerated consciousness of sub- 
servience to God and an overwhelming dread of divine retribution, which 
made them fear God more than love Him and submit unreservedly 
to His will. 

The early sufis w'ere almost all of non-Semitic origin and the psychology 
of their own race affected their new faith. For them the doctrines of Islam 
were unphilosophic and they felt compelled to interpret Islam in the light 
of their old faith. Thus sufism was taken to be a revolt against dogmatic 
Islam. It found its source beyond the strongly-guarded four walls of Islam 
and was a psychological reaction of the different peoples especially Persians 
against its forcible imposition on them. 

In the early years of the ninth century, Bayazid of Bistam was so 
captivated by the Vedantic conception of God that he used to say, ‘Glory 
to me ! How great my majesty ! Verily I am God ; there is no God beside 
me, so worship me.’ Surely, no orthodox Muslim could dare to say like 
this. Bayazid first propounded the theory of'/and" i.e. absolute annihilation 
in the divine and it was further developed into ^Anal Haqq^ i.e. I am God 
by Mansur al-Hallaj, who paid a visit to India and imbibed the philosophy 
of Vedanta. Hindu legends were transformed into Islam and pilgrimage, 
a Hindu practice emphasised by Shankar by establishing four maths in 
Badarikashrama, Puri, Dwarka and Shringeri, was also introduced. Sufi-ism 
borrowed the Hariqaf or path from Indian philosophy. Before being ^fana 
JiHlah^ or complete identification with God, a sufi seeker must tread by 
slow stages, the Hariqaf to reach ^haqiqaf or truth. 

The sufis of the Bayazid school were tolerant towards all and attached 
no importance to Islamic dogmas. They were considered heretics and 
were often hanged or exiled. To avoid the fury of the orthodox and to save 
their lives, the sufis considered it expedient to recognize Muhammad as 
their ideal and tried to deduce their thought from the allegorical and cryptic 
sayings of the Qpran. 

After the introduction of Islam in northern India, the sufis infil- 
trated into the country. This was the only peaceful, friendly and tolerant 
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element of Islam as against its propagation by sword and by aggressive 
ulemas and qazts, w^hich was vehemently abhorred by the Hindus. The 
Islam represented by the sufis appealed to the Hindus and all willing mass- 
conversions were no doubt the result of sufi preaching. Even in Akbar’s 
time, there were fourteen different orders of sufis here, as India became a 
very hospitable refuge for them according to Abul Fazl. 

As to the introduction of sufi-ism in India, the legends go to state that 
a Hindu saint, Baba Ratan, visited Mecca twice and on both occasions, 
he met Muhammad, first when Muhammad was in his early life and then 
again after he became a prophet. Baba Ratan’s name is mentioned as a 
companion of Muhammad by Ibn Hajar Asqalani. Similar legends are 
popular about Bibi Pakdamanan, who belonged to the family of Hussain, 
the grandson of the prophet. The grave of Bibi Pakdamanan is in Lahore 
and Mahmud of Ghazni and Akbar both venerated it and added to its 
constructions. 

In the beginning, the sufis in northern India were preachers and they 
preceded the Muslim invaders and often prepared ground for them by 
converting the lower grades of the Hindus, who were unfortunately neglected 
by the higher classes. They sometimes joined hands with the rulers to 
establish their power and to convert the people to Islam. 

Later on, the Indian sufis gave up their missionary zeal and devoted 
themselves to the study of different religious systems and philosophies of 
the country. They even questioned the superiority of their own faith and 
some even denied its authority. Mian Mir, who laid the foundation-stone 
of the Sikh temple at Amritsar, was much attracted towards Guru Har 
Gobind, the sixth guru of the Sikhs. 

The intolerance and bigotry of Aurangzeb drove the spiritually and the 
intellectually minded sufis towards Hinduism more than before. Shah Inayat 
and Bullhe Shah expressed themselves in Hindu terminology. Bhagavatism 
influenced their ideas and they believed that save God there was no reality; 
all else was illusion or maya. The doctrine of transmigration and re-incarna- 
tion was adopted and supplemented by the theory of karma. 

Muhammad remained the perfect model of man for sufis elsewhere; 
but in India, the sufis took Krishna of Bhagavat lore as their hero and them- 
selves as his female friends. A sufi was the wife or a consort of God and ever 
tried to win His love as against sufis elsewhere who took God as their 
beloved. 

The above developments in sufi-ism necessitated a new classification 
among them. They can be classed into three schools of thought: 

1. The Orthodox School: The sufis of this class believed in the proselyti- 
sation from one religion to another. They considered Quran to be 
the best book revealed and Muhammad the greatest prophet born. 


10 
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This class tolerated other religions, but it believed Islam to be the 
only true creed. 

2. The Philosophical School: The sufis of this category were thinkers and 
speculators. To them the differences of religion, country and sect 
were immaterial. They abhorred the dogmas of all religions and 
displayed pantheism. They were indifferent to conversion and were 
responsible for forging unity between the faithful of various 
religions. 

3. The Popular School: The adherents of this class were men of little 
or no education. They collected beliefs and superstitions of various 
faiths and preached and practised them. Muhammad remained 
their only prophet and Quran their best book; but they provided a 
place for all other prophets and teachers in the long list of their 
saints. They were popular both with Hindus and Muslims. To the 
Hindus, they preached the Quran and to the Muslims, the popular 
beliefs and superstitions of both. As they were liable to change with 
the times and conditions, they were dangerous equally to Islam and 
to Hinduism. 

The sufis in India, in their compositions, borrowed only very few 
Arabic and Persian expressions and mostly employed the vocabulary and 
terms of local trades and cottage industries. In India the towns and villages 
were more or less self-supporting units. All the necessities of life were in those 
times produced by the people themselves. The sayings of the Indian sufis 
bore strong impact of their surroundings. Cotton industry was very common 
in towns and villages of northern India and this cotton manufacture com- 
prised three processes; 

1. Cleaning and carding of cotton and making small rolls ready for 
spinning, 

2. Spinning i.e., turning cotton into yam which was the exclusive job 
of the women. 

3. Weaving mostly done by men, though feminine aid was also used. 

In the technique employed by the sufi, he considered this world to be 

a spinning-wheel and his own self, the young girl, who was supposed to spin 
and prepare her dowry. The good actions were like spinning and the yarn 
thus spun was the dowry which he, like the young maiden, was to carry to the 
husband i.e., God. As a husband lived happily with the wife who brought 
him a self-spim dowry and was proficient in spinning, so did God love the 
sufi who died with a good karma and possessell qualities befitting a soul 
striving for good. But like that obstinate and short-sighted girl, who ignoring 
the fiature consequences, squandered away her time in useless sport and 
replied to her mother’s remonstrances by pretences that the spinning-wheel 
was out of order, the ignorant and indolent sufi made excuses for his indul- 
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gence in worldly pleasures. In the end, like the idle young girl, he was 
ignored by the beloved and the divine union was denied him. Thereupon 
he bewailed and described the pangs of divine separation. 

Among the sufis in India, besides those belonging to various regular 
orders, there was Dara Shikoh, the heir-apparent of Shah Jahan, who was 
ruthlessly murdered by Aurangzeb for his efforts to bridge the gulf between 
Hinduism and Islam. He wrote the Majma-uUBahrairii ‘the mingling of the 
two oceans’ in which he embodied the elements of synthesis which adorn 
both the religions and he translated fifty Upanishads into Persian, a work 
which first introduced Indian philosophy in the West. He translated the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the Yoga Vashishtha also into Persian and for his 
conciliatory efforts and so-called heretic deeds, he was done to death by his 
brother. Sarmad, a Jew from Iran converted to Islam was another sufi who 
suffered death at the hands of Aurangzeb. Chandra Bhan Brahmin was a 
Hindu sufi and a Persian scribe of Shah Jahan, who was attached to Dara 
Shikoh. Baba Lai Dial Bairagi and Mian Mir influenced the life of Dara 
Shikoh, whereas in earlier times, Salim Chishti was the saint revered by 
Akbar the Great. 

Of the traditional orders, from among the Chishtis, the names of Muin- 
ud-din, Qutb-ud-din, Farid-ud-din Shakar Ganj, Nizam-ud-din Aulia, 
Piran Kalir and Abdul Quddus Gangohi are quite well known and Baha- 
ud-din Zakaria, Syed Jalal-ud-din of Uch, Makhdum Jahanian and Burhan- 
ud-din Qutb-i-Alam distinguished themselves in the Suhrawardy order, 
Muhammad Ghaus was the eminent sufi of the Shattari order and from 
among the Qadiri order, Hazrat Mian Mir was the jewel of a sufi who laid 
the foundation-stone of the Golden Temple of Amritsar and was held in 
great esteem by Guru Har Gobind as also by Prince Dara Shikoh. The 
Naqshbandi order is represented by Mujaddid-i-Alif-i-Sani, Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi. 

Data Ganj Bakhsh Ali-ul-Hujwairi, born in the last decade of the tenth 
or the first decade of the eleventh century, was the first sufi who wrote a 
book on sufi-ism in Persian. He was a great advocate of celibacy and himself 
never married. He always writes disparagingly about the women. He settled 
down in Lahore and died there in 1063 or 1071 A.D. He wielded a great 
influence on sufis in India and it was believed that even after his death, he 
could fulfil the desires of his devotees. 

No doubt the sufis in India attracted a large number of the lower 
stratum of Hindu society towards Islam and also evolved the very religion 
of Sikhism; but sufi-ism in itself underwent a change beyond recognition. 
The Vedanta philosophy captured the ininds of the sufi, the Bhakti move- 
ment influenced their ideas with which they interpreted Islam as tolerant j 
and accommodating. In the annual congregations held on the tombs of these 
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sufis, Hindus and Muslims alike participate to do honour to these men of 
God, who tried to forge a unity between different communities of India and 
who are today a common cultural heritage and not an exclusive monopoly 
of any one community or religion. 



REASON AND REVELATION 


SwAMI Hiranmayananda 

The subject for my discussion is : Reason and Revelation. Reason has 
been defined as ®the relational element in intelligence in distinction from the 
element of content^ sensational or emotional.’ But revelation is the process 
by which God makes known to man the truth. This process is not based on 
reason. Revelation comes to a fortunate few. 

Revelation is at the basis of all religions. The founders of all the principal 
religions of the world claim that the truth of their doctrines had been re- 
vealed to them in super-sensory perception. At the same time they, also, 
say that their experience is personal and unique and cannot be vouchsafed 
to any other person. The lot of the common man is to accept the revelation 
and follow the mandates of the great man. 

Naturally, this position does not satisfy the rational faculty of an in- 
tellectual man. With progressive march of science in the last century Religion 
came to be at a discount. Because scientific method was based on the three 
principles: (1) Observation (2) Verification and (3) Generalisation. So, 
this clearly contradicted the method of religion which asked people to 
accept its teachings on faith. According to Prof. Thompson people take to 
religion because of (1) baulked struggle (2) strained emotion and (3) baffled 
enquiry. So, it has a different frame of reference. This position was not very 
satisfying to the intellectual man. 

In India, however, religion has never been said to be private and 
personal property of any particular person. The Vedic seer declared — 

^ — ‘T have known this Great Person.” At the same 

time he added fcf fecif ’ ’ — ‘^‘by knowing Him you 

can transcend death.” So, this experience should be acquired by all. Else- 
where in the Upanishads it has been said: — ^ 

— ^'this Atman is to be seen or experienced.” This is the sine qua non of 
spiritual life in India. 

Though this rational basis of verification has formed the bedrock 
of Hindu religion, yet, it was not very articulate. Hence cobwebs of supersti- 
tion, dogmatism and authoritarianism have gathered round it. It was given 
to Swami Vivekananda to clear up this debris by the limelight irradiation 
of his vast intellect and to enunciate and reveal the rational basis of the 
Hindu religion. In his Raj a- Yoga Swami Vivekananda says: ‘‘The teachers 
of the science of yoga, therefore, declare that religion is not only based upon 
the experience of ancient times, but that no man can be religious until he 
has the same perceptions himself. Yoga is the science which teaches us how 
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to get these perceptions. It is not much use to talk about religion until one 
has felt it.’’ Swami Vivekananda also says in the same book that the method 
of observation and verification can be and should be applied to religion. 
No one can challenge the validity of religious experience if he has not tried 
to demonstrate the truth of it in his own life by applying the scientific 
method to it. Similarly, no religious doctrine should be acceptable unless 
it can bear the test of scientific method. The yogas of the Hindu religion 
teach one to apply the scientific method in the sphere of religion and thus 
make its revelations rational. Moreover, Swami Vivekananda and his Guru 
Sri Ramakrishna say that all religions are true and they can be verified if one 
follows their teachings sincerely. So, reason and revelation are not contradic- 
tory, all revelations to be true must be verifiable by scientific method. 
And the verified revelations are rational. 



RELIGION AND MYSTICISM 


Miss Aruna Mazumdar 
Professor of Philosophy ^ Rammohan College, Calcutta 

Both ‘Religion’ and ‘Mysticism’ are much debated terms. I shall 
endeavour to present the least controversial definitions of the terms. 
By religion, I mean, a felt-practical relationship with what is apprehended 
as of supreme value in life. This definition satisfies all the three aspects 
of human mind, namely, thinking, feeling and willing. I prefer the expres- 
sion “Supreme Value” to God, because by so doing, I can include Buddhism 
and Jainism which are non-theistic religions. 

By mysticism, I mean an attitude or art of Union with Reality. The 
terms ‘Union’ and ‘Reality’ need some elucidation. The word ‘Union’ does 
not mean any vague, unintelligible or unimaginable mental operation. 
It is an intense and complete awareness which does not leave any gap 
between the knower and the known. We are said to have an intuition of 
a thing when we completely unite ourselves with it by a kind of interpenetra- 
tion into it. This union is a kind of sympathetic participation which we 
notice in the case of an Artist who merges himself in his object of Art, or 
in the case of a lover who uses the expressions, T’ and ‘thou’ indiscrim- 
inately. 

The term ‘Reality’ does not however admit of a summary definition. 
For the present, I mean by Reality that which is not self-contradictory 
and transcends time and space and yet manifests itself through time and 
space. 

The contention of my paper is that it is through mystical experience 
alone that the objectivity and validity of religion can be established. Let 
me consider at the very outset the objections brought forward by the ration- 
alists and others against mysticism. It is sometimes held that mystical 
experience being totally subjective cannot be validated by any objective 
criterion. Secondly, one cannot communicate one’s mystical experience to 
another. Lastly, one cannot distinguish between genuine mystical experience 
and an ecstasy which has a semblance of mystical experience. In reply, it 
may be pointed out that as we proceed from one scale of values to another, 
we must necessarily change our criterion, for otherwise, we shall fail to 
respect what is known as autonomy of categories. The sensory, the intellec- 
tual, the aesthetic are different planes of existence and each has its own 
categorical framework. For instance, I can say that I have purchased 
from the market ten k.g. of rice but I cannot say that I have purchased 
ten k.g. of beauty. Similarly, I can see the actual act of stealing committed 
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by a thief, but I cannot 'see’ the ethical badness of the action except figura- 
tively. This shows that, as we proceed from one level to another Vv^e change 
our criteria and our categories. The criterion which I apply for ascertaining 
the truth of an empirical statement like "this table is made of teak- wood” 
cannot be applied to judge the value of a mystical experience. The mystical 
experience has a criterion of its own and if we venture to explain mystical 
experience by those standards which w^e employ in explaining non-mystical 
experience of the ordinary man, we shall commit the fallacy of explaining 
the higher by the lower. We shall, in other words, explain 'XB’ merely 
as ‘X’ and thus leave 'B’ unexplained. I venture to submit that a man who 
has never had the taste of mystical experience, never stands on any sure 
ground which enables him to deny the validity of mystical experience. 
In other words, he does not possess any legitimate ground for denial. I 
shall proceed to show that mystical experience is both objective and valid 
and for this I shall rely on the statements of the mystics of the w^orld who have 
had no opportunity of meeting one another and exchanging their views. 
Secondly, I shall proceed to show that both in empirical and scientific 
statements there is an element of unshareable subjectivity which closely 
resembles the subjectivity of mystical experience. Consider, for example, 
the category of ‘causality’. For the scientist the category of causality is 
objective, necessary and universal. Wherever there is regularity of succes- 
sion between two events and certain other conditions are also fulfilled, he 
subsumes his experience under the category of causality. Nevertheless, when 
I have a burning sensation on putting my finger into fire, I am directly in 
touch with what is known as ‘causal-efficacy’. This is unshareable. In other 
words, you cannot share my direct experience of a causal situation. The 
conclusion that emerges is this: the difference between the subjective and 
the objective is never absolute. Causality is an objective category, because 
each subject (in this case, the scientist) must necessarily employ the category 
of causality in order to impart coherence and consistency to his experience 
of the manifold. To that extent, objectivity is achieved. To put it 
bluntly: that which is necessarily accepted by all subjects (i.e. cognisers) 
is objective. 

Let us now come to the world of the mystics. The mystics, like the 
scientists, have their own world. It must be granted that the mystical ex- 
periences of Eckhart have not been directly shared by Sri Ramakrishna 
or Kabir or Jalalluddin Rumi. Nevertheless, these experiences are objective 
inasmuch as they have made the lives of these saints noble and lofty, and 
have brought illumination and insight which are too precious to be thrown 
away. 

The mystical experiences are neither illusions nor hallucinations. 
For, had they been so, they would have produced morbidity in the minds of 
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the saints instead of ecstasy, and they would have produced spiritual blind- 
ness. Furthermore, as perceptual illusions are subsequently corrected, the 
mystical illusions, if any, would have certainly been corrected by the mystics 
themselves. It is said that Sivanath Sastri doubted the validity of the mystical 
experiences of Sri Ramakrishna and remarked that Sri Ramakrishna’s 
trances were nothing but vague, unconscious states. To this Sri Rama- 
krishna replied that he meditated on pure consciousness, and pure cons- 
ciousness cannot produce an unconscious state in his mind. The truth is 
that there is no illusion in mystical experience, there may be only grades of 
mysticism. 

William James speaks of four broad marks of mystical experience. 
These are ineffability, noetic quality, transiency and passivity. The mystic 
w^hen asked to report his experience, states that it is indescribable, that is 
to say, it is indescribable in terms of ordinary logical categories. Although 
mystical experiences are similar to states of feeling, they have cognitive 
value also. Mystical experiences cannot be sustained for long. There are 
however exceptions, as in the case of Sri Ramakrishna. Mystical states are 
never merely interruptive. Some memory of their content always remains 
and inspires the mystic throughout his life. 

Let me now compare the reports of the experiences of some mystics of 
the world and see how they compare. 

Let us take a typical example of Sn Ramakrishna’s mystic trance. 
Here we have his own words: ‘T could forget my indescribable pangs only 
by seeing the Mother in some form or other for the greater part of the day 
and night. Otherwise this body could not have survived. For six years, these 
eyes remained wide open, not a wink of sleep closed them. I could not close 
the eyelids, however much I tried to do so. I had no idea of time nor of the 
body. When the mind, at rare intervals, came down to a lower plane and 
I had a faint idea of the body, a shudder of pain would pass through me 
at the thought that I was going mad. Standing before a mirror, I would put 
my finger into my eyes to see if the eyelids would close but they would not. 
Horrified, I would often burst into tears and pray: ‘Mother, is diis the result 
of praying and of wholly surrendering myself unto thee’? But the next 
moment I would say ‘Let it be as thou wisheth, let this body go to pieces, 
but leave me not. Thou art my only refuge’.” Let us then hear Saint John 
of the Cross: “A single one of these intoxicating consolations may reward it 
for all the labours undergone in its life even were they numberless. Invested 
with an invincible courage and filled with an impassioned desire to suffer for 
its God, the soul is seized with a strange torment — that of not being allowed 
to suffer enough.” We have the following from a great Muslim mystic 
thinker, Ibn A1 Arabi: “The aim is unity of Being. All being is one and an 
absolute Unity. This absolute Being is unknowable by human intellect, 
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no one except God Himself knows His real transcendent nature or fully 
comprehends essential unity. It is independent of ail predications, for in it 
there is no duality of subject and object. This is called the state of Oneness.’’ 
About Nirvana Buddha said; ‘‘There is a sphere where there is neither earth 
nor water, neither light nor air, neither infinity of consciousness nor 
nothingness. Space cannot hold it, for, it is without position, time cannot 
contain it, for, it is above change.” 

I need not multiply instances to tax your patience. All that I wish to 
emphasise is that although there are many historical religions with different 
metaphysical and mythological backgrounds, yet the mystics throughout 
the ages speak in the same voice. Religion speaks in many dialects, yet the 
content is the same. If we can cultivate detachment and sympathy we shall 
not fail to notice that though religion may take many forms yet its founda- 
tional character cannot be missed, once we care to understand the mystical 
experiences of the saints. It is sometimes said that unlike Hinduism, Christ- 
ianity and Islam are associated with one particular person, Jesus in the 
case of Christianity and Mohammad in the case of Islam. I venture to submit 
that if we consider the statements of the Christian and Muslim mystics, 
we shall come near a new pathway to Reality. Humility and reverence, 
detachment and sympathy, insight and illumination are the virtues needed 
for understanding the mystics. 

A witty Bishop in speaking to children is reported to have asked, ‘What 
is the Cross ?’ and answered the question himself by saying “It is the ‘I’ 
crossed out”. Let us cross out the narrow selfish ego and stretch out our 
hands to the fellow pilgrims whose souls are not different from ours, but 
are basically identical with one another. 



TOWARDS INTER-RELIGIOUS CO-OPERATION 


Edwin Luthu Copeland 

Very simply, and from the standpoint of my own faith, let me suggest 
some ingredients for fruitful inter-religious relationships. 

1 . The first and the most basic ingredient is mutual respect and love on 
the part of the adherents of all the religions. Mutual love, if it is genuine, 
will cast out fear and suspicion and will exclude condescension. The basic 
facts about all religions are available at least to the extent of disabusing 
any of us of the notion that his own religion is the sole possessor of truth. 
Love and humility are surely enjoined by all the great religions, and we 
need to practice these attitudes in our relations with each other across 
religious lines. 

2. A second ingredient is the insistence upon the fullest possible measure 
of religious freedom for everybody. Coercion has absolutely no room in 
religion, nor do the more subtle forms of violation of human personality in 
terms of the psychological manipulation of people for religious ends. My 
own religion, Christianity, after three centuries of noble response to persecu- 
tion, came into possession of political power and prestige and became itself 
too often a persecutor. So we have the terrible blots on Christian history of 
Crusades and Inquisitions. Although I belong to a sub-division of Chris- 
tianity one of whose cardinal principles is religious freedom and which has 
been persecuted but not persecuting in its history, I yet recognize my 
solidarity with all Christians and share their repentance for these terrible 
wrongs in our history. 

Religious freedom includes the right not only to believe and practice 
one’s faith but also to propagate it. Moreover it includes the right to refuse 
and reject any faith and to stand witness to this rejection. 

Religious liberty means, furthermore, that religions are to be free to 
fulfil their own missions. All religions have some sense of mission which is 
perhaps the part of their essences. Much has been said in this conference 
about the obligation to share India’s spiritual heritage with the West. 
Whatever sense of mission you in the East may have for showing 
us in the West your spiritual riches, I hope that you will fulfil it and that 
you will have zeal for its fulfilment. 

Those who believe in the ultimate triumph of truth have no fear of a 
free society; and religions, above all, profess to believe in the power of truth. 

3. Essential, also, to fruitful relationships between religions is an active 
effort at mutual understanding. Too long have we remained isolated and 
insulated from real understanding of each other. This kind of religious 
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provincialism is a luxury which we simply cannot afford in the constricted 
and explosive world of today. 

Understanding of another religion is not easy. In fact, there is an 
esoteric quality in all religions, and in some moie than in others, which no 
doubt makes the fullest understanding impossible to one who has not actually 
become an adherent and made the commitment required by the particular 
religion. Nevertheless, a significant measure of understanding is possible. 

Such understanding requires an active effort at empathy, the willing- 
ness to stand within another faith and see it through the eyes of its devotees, 
in so far as this is possible. Especially important is the willingness to listen 
when a man of another faith interprets his own religion. Not only the scholars 
and leaders of world religions, but also the rank and file of religious people, 
in so far as they have opportunity and facilities for so doing, need to seek 
inter-religious understanding. 

Mutual understanding and mutual love, which I mentioned as the fii’St 
ingredient for fruitful inter-religious relationships, are dependent one upon 
the other : Love helps to make understanding possible, and understanding 
encourages love. 

Perhaps our special hazard in the West, with our background of 
particularistic religions, is to refuse to allow another religion to be as lofty 
and noble as it actually is, so that we cannot demolish it and prove the 
superiority of our own faith. So we are tempted to interpret another religion 
at its worst and our own at its best. No doubt the more common danger 
for members of Indian religions is to re-interpret another’s religion for him 
and make it over after one’s own pattern in order to prove the essential 
identity of all religions. Real understanding is rendered impossible by 
compulsions to prove religious dogmas. What is needed is understanding 
which eschews all kinds of distortion. 

4. Fourthly, there needs be a careful exploration of areas of inter- 
religious co-operation in the ethical and spiritual service of mankind. 

Many sincere religious people are afraid of religious syncretism which 
would compromise their basic religious convictions. Indeed, facile and 
superficial agreements for the sake of seeming unity cannot serve the cause 
either of religion or truth. But surely we can join hands in the service to 
humanity. 

Seeking to minister to human needs, which are yet of terrible propor- 
tions in this second half of the twentieth century, is a challenging field of 
inter-religious co-operation. Swami Vivekananda was expressing the true 
spirit of religion when he declared to his fellow disciples: ‘‘I travelled all 
over India. But, alas, it was agony to me, my brothers, to see with my own 
eyes the terrible poverty of the masses, and I could not restrain my tears. 
It is now my firm conviction that to preach religion to them, without first 
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trying to remove their poverty and suffering, is futile. . (R. C. Majumdar, 
ed., Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Volume, p. 162). 

We can also unite in prophetic criticism of the evils that beset mankind. 
Religion is nothing if it is not ethical. Let us in the name of religion oppose 
all tyrannies which deny human freedom and degrade human dignity. Let 
us denounce all social evils, such as, for example, racism. Here, again, the 
Swamiji is a splendid example of the ethical prophet, crying out against the 
evils of his own society and castigating them in the bluntest language. 
Religions as existing in all societies need to speak with a united voice against 
the evils that plague mankind. 

These are at least some of the areas for vital co-operation between 
religions, and serious exploration will no doubt discover more. 

5. Finally, as Dr. Georg Fohrer suggested two days ago, perhaps the 
time has come for the creation of some continuing organisation for inter- 
religious co-operation. What is more fitting fruitage from the Parliament of 
Religions honouring the great apostle of harmony of religions, than some 
such instrument in which all religions, without violating their own integrity, 
could unite for the furtherance of their mutual understanding and their 
co-operation for the good of the world ? 



THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS 


Madame Sophia Wadia 

Let me recall the inspiring address of Swami Madhavanandji Maharaj, 
which struck the keynote for all our deliberations. It is an ardent appeal to 
us all to unite as men of true religion and to proclaim “the message of love, 
peace and brotherhood to a mad world.” If sanity is to be regained we 
must cease to quarrel on the basis of differences of religious labels. This 
will demand, as the Inaugural Address points out, making “a distinction 
between spirituality, or the inner core of religion and formal religion.” 
The inner core rests upon the living fact that man is a religious being because 
in him there is a spark of Divinity. The recognition of man’s potential 
Divinity forms the essential basis of true religion. The outward forms of 
worship are non-essential. The difference between essential and non- 
essentials is, as Shri Ramakrishna declared, the same as between the grain 
of rice and the husk. Yet another distinction lies in the approach, the 
angle of vision, illustrated in the old and familiar story of the elephant and 
the six blind men. 

“Once upon a time, six blind men happened to come near a standing 
elephant. They felt, with their hands, different parts of the huge animal, 
and began disputing about its nature. One caught the end of the tail, and 
said it was a big broom or brush. Another felt the trunk, and declared it was 
a huge pythom. A third found an ear, and affirmed that it was a very large 
winnowing-fan. A fourth touched the abdomen, and maintained it was a 
vast drum. A fifth stroked a leg, and asserted it was a thick column. A sixth 
grasped a tusk, and insisted it was a powerful pestle. A seventh person 
happened to pass, and saw them disputing. He had eyes, was a man of vision, 
a man of wisdom. He explained to them what it was; a compound of all 
their ‘opinions’; and not a mechanical but a living composite; and owner 
and user of them all.”* 

And finally there is the difference of language. This is illustrated in 
another well-known story of the four pilgrims on the road and the fruit- 
vendor. 

“Once upon another time, a Rumi, an Arab, a Persian, and a Turk, 
happened to become Fellow-Travellers on the Road of Life. Long trudging 
on the dusty, sandy, stony, thorny, now ice-cold, now burning-hot, tracks, 
made them hungry and thirsty for the Nourishment that brings Strength 
and Peace. They did not know one another’s mother-tongue. By signs they 

* This rendering of the parable is taken from the late Dr. Bhagavan Das’s book, “The 
Essential Unity of All Religions”. 
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communicated, and brought out all the coins they had, to purchase food. 
What should they buy ? The Arab said, Enah; the Turk growled, Uzam; 
the Persian shouted, Angur; the Rumi roared, AstafiL Faces frowned ; eyes 
reddened; fists clenched; blows began. An itinerant Fruit-Vendor passed 
along. Such blessed Vendors of Vital Nourishment know the few all-important 
sympathy-creating life-preserving words of many tongues. They have to 
deal with many customers of many sorts. He rushed in between, and placed 
before them his basket full of the Fruit of Life. Fists unclenched, voices 
sweetened, eyes softened, faces smiled. Each one found the Self-same Object 
of his Heart’s Desire in that basket. Arabic enab^ Turkish uzam, Irani angur ^ 
Rumi astdfil, Pahlavi dakh, Samskrt draksha, English grape, all mean one and 
the same fruit, and very sweet fruit.”* 

‘‘Truth is one, but sages call it by various names.” We all know this 
and yet most of us cling to the name, make claims on its behalf and reject 
those of our fellow men who will not accept those claims 1 This is not religion^ 
but irreligion. 

If true religion is that which unites, then the reverse is equally true: 
Where there are disunion, strife and opposition, intolerance and unbrother- 
liness in the name of religion, we face the ugly and evil forces of irreligion. 

Let us live up to the ancient concept of Religion: 

That which supports, that which holds together the peoples everywhere, 
that is Dharma — Religion . — Mahdbhdrata 

Religious maturity makes for tolerance, for understanding, for 
acceptance of other religions. Only the immature evince bigotry and 
intolerance. As the human mind becomes enlightened it perceives 
more and more the essential unity of all religions, for it can probe 
behind the form, go within the surface and, discarding the husk, grasp the 
nourishing core. Since every man is potentially divine, every man has 
within him the latent gift of learning Truth. 

The unifying spirit of true Religion is that Eternal Truth, that Supreme 
Divine Presence, that One light, of which we are ail the children. 

Permit me to dwell on that symbol of light, and first let me quote a 
relevant extract from an article by H. P. Blavatsky, for it enshrines the 
message I wish to leave with you all : 

“There is but ONE Eternal Truth, one universal, infinite and changeless 
Spirit of Love, Truth and Wisdom, impersonal, therefore bearing a different 
name with every nation, one Light for all, in which the whole Humanity 
lives and moves and has its being. Like the spectrum in optics, giving multi- 
coloured and various rays, which are yet caused by one and the same sun, 
so theologies and sacerdotal systems are many. But the Universal religion 

* This rendering of the parable is taken from the late Dr. Bhagavan Das’s book, 
“The Essential Unity of All Religions*’. 
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can only be one, if we accept the real, primitive meaning of the root of that 
word. We, Theosophists, so accept it; and therefore say, *We are ail 
brothers — by the laws of Nature, of birth and death, as also by the laws of 
our utter helplessness from birth to death in this \vorld of sorrow and decep- 
tive illusions. Let us, then, love, help, and mutually defend each other 
against this spirit of deception ; and while holding to that which each of us 
accepts as his ideal of truth and reality — ^i.e. to the religion which suits 
each of us best — let us unite ourselves to form a practical nucleus of a 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF 
RAGE, CREED, OR COLOUR.” {Lucifer, April 1888). 

Indeed, there is but One light for all ! Let us claim our divine in- 
heritance; Let us know ourselves as children of that One light of Spirit, and 
walk as Its children. That One light is “the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” It is the same light referred to by Shri Krishna 
in the Bhagavad-Gita, Chapter XIII, verse 17: 

“It is the light of all lights, and is declared to be beyond all darkness; 
it is wisdom, and that which is to be obtained by wisdom; in the hearts of 
all it ever presideth.” 

That last sentence yields a most significant clue. Religion as a way of 
life, as a discipline, must include introspection. The turning within, the 
going inwards, in an endeavour to sense the presence of the light Divine 
in one’s own heart and consciousness. So many seek God outside whereas 
God must be found within the chamber, or the cave of the heart. When 
that Sovereign Lord is found we realize the oneness of humanity. 

As Swami Vivekananda said : 

“The Lord of one religion is the lord of all religions. 

And that lord is the Self of all creatures.” 

Thus an unbiased study of comparative religions leads to “a deeper 
realization of the Self and a profounder conviction of Universal Brotherhood.” 

Let us endeavour to be men of Religion, that is, brothers to all men. 
“I see that sensible men and conscientious men all over the world were of 
one religion,” wrote Emerson. That one religion transcends all sects and 
“isms”. It is essentially universal and, uniting all men, will enable us to 
meet the challenge of today. The need for answering this challenge of our 
time was forcefully brought out yesterday by Professor John Nosco in his 
address on Christianity and Hinduism. He invited us to become progressive. 
I should like to interpret that word “progressive” as meaning progress 
towards the light of Truth, progress towards the realization of the Brother- 
hood of man. Let us cease being childish and making exclusive claims. 
If we think ours is the only religion, or even the highest one, we are but 
sowing the seeds of disunion arid frustrating the very purpose of Religion. 

Indeed, the present cycle is one of transition, one of rapid and revolu- 
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tionary changes in all fields. Let us meet it ‘‘with the message of love, peace 

and brotherhood.” That is the central teaching of all religions. In closing 

let me quote extracts from scriptures of different religious traditions all 

embodying the Golden Rule: 

Buddhism : Hurt not others with that which pains yourself. 

— Udanavargdy 5.18 

Christianity: All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 

do ye even so to them : for this is the law and the 
prophets. — ^Bible, St. Matthew 7: 12. 

Confucianism: Is there any one maxim which ought to be acted upon 
throughout one’s whole life ? Surely the maxim of loving- 
kindness is such. Do not unto others what you would not 
they should do unto you. — Analects ^ 15.23. 

Hebraism: What is hurtful to yourself do not to your fellow man. That 

is the whole of the Torah and the remainder is but commen- 
tary. Go learn it. — Talmud. 

Hinduism: This is the sum of duty; do naught to others which if done 

to thee, would cause thee pain. — Mahdbhdrata^ 5,15, 17. 

Islam: No one of you is a believer until he loves for his brother 

what he loves for himself. — Traditions. 

Jainism: In happiness and suffering, in joy and grief, we should 

regard all creatures as we regard our own self and should 
therefore refrain from inflicting upon others such injury 
as would appear undesirable to us if inflicted upon our- 
selves. — Togasdstra^ 2,20. 

Sikhism: As thou deemest thyself so deem others. Then shalt thou 

become a partner in heaven. 

Taoism: Regard your neighbour’s gain as your own gain: and 

regard your neighbour’s loss as your own loss. — T^ai Shang 
Kan Ting PHen. 

Zoroastrianism: That nature only is good when it shall not do unto another 
whatever is not good for its own self, — Dadistan-i-dinik^ 94:5. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS A SPIRITUAL QUEST 


Prof. D. P. Sen 
Presidency College^ Calcutta 

If there is a single word in Sanskrit that admirably sums up the spirit 
of Indian philosophy, it is the word ^^jtjndsd'\ In plain English means, 

desire to know. But a desire, unless it be an idle one, issues forth in action.. 
A desire to know, if genuine, undoubtedly stimulates an enquiry which 
should culminate in knowledge. Thus by a slight extension of meaning the 
word "^jijndsa^^ comes to signify ^hichdid!\ i.e, a rational enquiry which 
results in knowledge.^ From this point of view it may be said that the philos- 
ophy of Vedanta, as might be apparent from the first aphorism of the 
Vedanta-Sutra, is a rational enquiry regarding the nature of the Brahman. 
The Mimarhsa system, likewise, is a rational enquiry about the nature and 
function of dharma, and the Saihkhya philosophy, an enquiry about the 
means of extirpating pain. Even where the word jijndsd or any of its equi- 
valents does not explicitly occur the spirit of persistent enquiry does not 
fail to make itself felt. Initially the enquiry may start from a problem of 
life and experience like that of pain and suffering, or from a felt need to 
imderstand the real meaning of religious texts like the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. But whatever the starting point might be, philosophy, as the 
sages in India understood it, is a persistent questioning, a “conversation of 
the soul with itself” with a view to attaining knowledge. 

In India philosophy is ordinarily called darsana. The name itself is 
pretty old. Primarily it means visual perception. More usually, however, 
it signifies any kind of immediate knowledge, visual or otherwise. In this 
sense, intuition of the self, or a mystic vision of God may also be called 
darsana. As a matter of fact, philosophers have extensively used the word 
darsana to indicate a direct vision of the Truth. 

Etymologically darsana also means an organ or instrument of percep- 
tion and by long usage it has come to stand for those branches of knowledge 
that are instrumental in the realisation of truth. Philosophy being a rational 
enquiry is expected to give us that insight into the nature of truth which is 
so necessary for its realisation. The role of philosophy as a means to truth- 
realisation becomes clear when we analyse the meaning of such texts of the 
Upanisads as “Realise the self, hear about it, reason about it, meditate on 
it.”2 The self which is the same as the Brahman, the supreme Being, is to be 
realised or intuited. As a first step towards such realisation one has to 
approach an experienced preceptor and study the scripture with him. 
This is what is meant by ‘hearing.’ But exposition of the texts even by a 
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competent teacher may not always produce conviction. One may still be 
inclined to doubt whether the exposition is correct or the doctrine so 
expounded is true. Hearing should, therefore, be followed by thorough 
reasoning which alone can dispel doubt and fortify faith. Such reflective 
thinking or ^mananay as it is called, being an essential step to self-realisation, 
is also a mode of darsam in the instrumental sense. This function of ^manana^ 
or reasoning is well brought out by a verse of the Smriti (religious law) 
which states: ‘^first hear from the scripture, then judge (the truth) by means 
of arguments; after that, constantly meditate; these indeed are the means 
of realisation.”^ The idea is, that reasoning clears the ground, secures faith 
and thereby makes steady meditation possible. It is by meditation that a 
truth mediately known is turned into an object of intuition. But reasoned 
reflection is an essential pre-requisite of meditation. The importance of 
reasoning is admitted by nearly all the great thinkers in India. In a passage 
of his commentary on the Brahmasutra, Ramanuja, the founder of the 
Visistadvaita school of Vedanta philosophy, says ‘‘it is only when a state- 
ment is favoured by proper reasoning that it can yield an unwavering 
knowledge of truth”^. 

Now, philosophy as a rational enquiry presupposes doubt. Where there 
is no doubt to trouble the mind there is no problem to be solved. That which 
is utterly unknown and that which is palpably known raise no problem. It is 
only when an object is superficially known while its real nature is involved in 
doubt that it poses a problem and prompts an enquiry^ The progress of 
science or of philosophy, then, is not from the unknown to the known, but 
from what is partially and imperfectly known to the same object as more fully 
and perfectly known. The starting point, as already indicated, may be a 
fact of common experience uncritically accepted as true or a religious doctrine 
accepted in faith. The task of reflection in either case is to critically examine 
the datum and render it intelligible and harmonious with the rest of our 
knowledge. A constructive and methodical doubt is, therefore, necessary for 
philosophy and so^ the Nyaya school has given it an important place in the 
list of categories, i.e. the topics of philosophical discussion. According to 
Gotama, certain and positive knowledge is to be attained by an examina- 
tion of the rival views that emerge as a result of doubting.® At every stage of 
a philosophical discourse it is doubt that sets the problem and challenges 
reason to discover the truth. Vatsyayana goes so far as to describe doubt as 
the distinctive topic of the Nyaya as a system of philosophy. Without “doubt” 
and other allied categories the Nyaya philosophy would be hardly distin- 
guishable from a system of religious knowledge like the Upanisads.^ Like 
the latter, the Nyaya too is interested in the liberation {moksa) of the self 
from its worldly bondage. But whereas a religious book accepts the 
existence of the self, its bondage and the possibility of its liberation as a 
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matter of faith, philosophy undertakes to examine the grounds on which 
the faith rests. Since, however, such examination presupposes doubt, an 
analysis of the nature and function of doubt is a genuinely philosophical 
business. 

If the Nyaya school treats doubt as one of the most fundamental topics 
(padartha) of its system, Mimariisa and other schools do not fail to recognise 
it as an indispensable element of philosophical discourse. In the Mimariisa 
as well as in the Vedanta, each section {adhikai ana) dealing with a particular 
topic involves the five following elements: the subject matter {visaya) ; doubt 
{samsaya) ; the opponents’ view (purvapaksa) ; the accepted view {uttara) ; 
and utility {prayojana).^ Philosophical discussion starts with a statement of 
the subject matter to be discussed. Then, doubt is pressed into service, 
and a view opposed to the correct one is suggested for examination. It is the 
view that the opponent might uphold. In every philosophical discourse 
there is an attempt to do full justice to this view. All possible arguments that 
might be offered in its support are stated and then disposed of by counter- 
arguments. The idea is that if the rival view is thus thoroughly examined and 
refuted, the accepted conclusion will shine forth as the only reasonable 
truth about the matter in question. Sometimes a philosopher is required to 
dispose of, in this way, quite a number of rival views instead of one. 

Searching examination which is the very nerve of philosophy is aptly 
denoted by the word ^pariksa^ and is recognised to be the most important 
step in the method of philosophical enquiry. A philosopher, accordingly, 
is often called a ^pariksaka^ — an examiner of truth. Before examination 
every thesis is taken to be a matter under dispute, and almost as in a court 
of law the dispute is sought to be resolved on the basis of evidence rendered 
on both sides of the issue. This method of solving a problem by means of 
arguments and counter-arguments, that is, by dialectic, has been technically 
called Vada, ^^Vdda is a debate in which two or more speakers participate 
with a view to discerning the truth.”® This is the age-old method of philos- 
ophical enquiry in India. Its origin may be traced back to the Vedas, In a 
way it is similar to the method employed by Plato in his Dialogues. But, 
perhaps, it is superior to the latter in its logical rigour and exact procedure. 
Sometimes we find it cast in the form of a dialogue, say, between a teacher 
and his disciple. But more often, and particularly in strictly philosophical 
literature, it assumes the form of a monologue in which all questions, objec- 
tions and their replies originate equally from the author’s mind. A deter- 
mined effort to doubt and enquire has thus saved philosophy in India from 
lapsing into dogmatism. It is, of course, true that sometimes philosophy 
appears as a resolute attempt to defend and justify a particular faith. In the 
Mimariisa and the Vedanta, for example, some Vedic doctrines have been 
sought to be rationalised, and this has induced some scholars to condenm 
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the whole of Indian philosophy as dogmatic. But one should not be blind to 
the fact that neither the one nor the other is in favour of an uncritical 
acceptance of the Vedas. The question of the validity of the Vedas has 
engaged the anxious attention of all schools of thinkers and the question of 
the validity of knowledge whether natural or revealed has developed into a 
philosophical theme of absorbing interest. When Sankara and his followers 
reject the claim of reason alone as the final court of appeal in any enquiry 
about truths they do not reject it without reason. A thesis proved by very 
subtle reasoning, they say, may yet be disproved by another reasoning 
subtler than itself.^® But they have never questioned the right of reason to be 
our guide in understanding the Vedas and harmonising their teaching with 
the rest of our knowledge. Furthermore, the Mimarhsa and the Vedanta 
are not the whole of Indian philosophy. There are systems of philosophy, 
whether allied to the Vedas or opposed to them, which start from an 
independent basis in common experience and exhibit greater confidence 
in the powers of reason. Even the sources of knowledge, pramdnas as they 
are called, are not left out of the scope of criticism. It is reason that defines 
the distinctive nature of each pramdna and prescribes the norms and 
conditions of its application. 

What, now it may be asked, is the goal of all this enquiry ^ If philosophy 
is a persistent questioning, what is it meant for ? Speaking for nearly all 
the schools of Indian philosophy (and much of Western philosophy as 
well), salvation of the soul may be said to be the avowed end. For, excepting 
the Carvaka materialists, and perhaps some schools of Buddhism, all other 
schools believe that the self is eternal and imperishable and that its worldly 
life is a state of involution in pain and suffering, which, in the language 
of philosophy, is called its bondage. To end this life of suffering for good 
is the universal longing of all creatures. This is the "'parama purusdrtha'\ the 
highest value that one should strive to attain. The problem of bondage 
and liberation of the soul is the central problem in all philosophies, and 
the world, nay, even God have been subordinated to the needs of the soul. 
A beginningless ignorance has been pursuing the soul like a shadow causing 
a vicious circle of attachment, action, worldly life and consequent suffering. 
One has to end the suffering by attacking it at its very root, that is, by 
destroying the ignorance which is the root cause of this chain of evils. The 
light of knowledge alone can finally dispel this darkness of ignorance. This 
explains why the sages of India so passionately prayed for light. In their 
eyes, darkness is death while the illumination that knowledge brings holds 
out the promise of an everlasting life. 

Philosophy, thus understood, is no trivial pursuit of knowledge, no idle 
fancy of the human mind. It is a spiritual quest of the highest importance 
and “touches the very depth of our being’ Here in India, no one who 
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believes in God but disowns the eternal soul will be honoured as a theist. 
Faith in the soul’s immortality and its boundless dimensions is the true 
measure of theism. Confidence in the powers of the self is the very founda- 
tion of religious and spiritual life. Of all the lessons taught by our ancient 
sages this perhaps was nearest to the heart of Swami Vivekananda, and 
this is the truth he wanted most passionately to inculcate. 

Within the limits of this paper it is not possible to deal with the different 
theories of the self propounded by our ancient philosophers. While all the 
theistic schools emphatically assert that the soul or self is unbounded in 
space and time, they do not fully agree about its precise nature or number. 
The Nyaya and Vaisesika schools hold that knowledge or consciousness 
is no essential attribute of the self, so that, the liberated soul is entirely 
devoid of it. According to the Mimarhsakas, however, consciousness is 
an intrinsic quality of the soul and in liberation it is intensified into an 
eternal state of happiness. The Saihkhya goes a step further and identifies 
the soul with consciousness, so that consciousness is no longer an attribute, 
but the very substance of the soul. All the above schools subscribe to the 
doctrine of plurality of selves. The position of the Vedanta is rather difficult 
to define, for, there are many shades of opinion varying from absolute 
monism to an unqualified pluralism. The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara, 
which may be described as the crown of all philosophical speculations in 
India, boldly identifies the soul with the supreme Being, the Brahman, and 
denies the reality of this world made up of difference and diversity. A close 
examination of all these and other opinions will reveal that from the practical 
point of view their differences are of minor consequence. There is a unity 
of purpose which triumphs over all their diversities, reducing the very 
differences into opportunities for spiritual aspirants at various stages of 
intellectual development. Vijnanabhiksu, an eminent philosopher of the 
middle ages, goes so far as to arrange the theistic schools in an hierarchical 
order, of which the Nyaya- Vaisesika is the base and the Vedanta the apex. 
The Nyaya which proves the reality of the self as an eternal substance 
distinct from the body and sense organs, is at first necessary as an effective 
antidote to Carvaka materialism. The Saihkhya then lifts the seeker of 
truth to a higher plane by identifying the self with pure consciousness. 
The Vedanta completes the process by disclosing the essential identity of 
the self and God.^^ F rom the spiritual point of view the different systems 
may thus be taken as representing differences of standpoint which are but 
necessary moments in the path of progress, and ultimately philosophy 
turns out to be an essential part of spiritual discipline. That philosophising 
is as much a religious act as worship and meditation are, has been most 
eloquently expressed by Udayana in a beautiful verse of his Mydyaktisumdnjali 
(literally, offering of a handful of Nyaya fliowers). Says he, ‘‘This logical 
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discourse, which is known as manana (reasoning), is essentially a service to 
God, a duty which comes after the act of sravana (hearing)”.^® This indeed 
is the spirit in which philosophy used to be practised in India. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Miroslav Novak, ph.d., b.d. 

Patriarch of the Czechoslovak Church 

Dear friends, brethren ! 

Allow me first to convey to you, gathered here at this Parliament 
of Religions (of so many creeds and religions) the cordial greetings from the 
Christian Churches in Czechoslovakia which are united in the Ecumenical 
Council on behalf of which I have been here. Allow me also to express the 
pleasure of being here in your midst. This Parliament of Religions which 
is the solemn end of the whole year of Swami Vivekananda’s Centenary, 
is a historic event. Representatives of all the great religions are sitting togeth- 
er, tolerant and cooperative, in a brotherly fellowship. We all know what 
sufferings have been caused to mankind by religious fanaticism. We are 
here, listening to each other, discovering each other, and all, together, 
looking for the will of God to help us save mankind out of crisis of the 
modern civilisation. 

I am not coming to you as a scholar with a theory of Christianity and 
I do not want to say at any rate something brand new about it. I would 
like to value the Christian faith from within a church as a believer and 
minister of religion, from the daily life of a community of faith, love and 
hope. It is not easy to plead before you for Christianity, and I want to be 
sincere. Swami Vivekananda as a young man attended the First Parliament 
of Religions seventy years ago in 1893 in Chicago. There, Christians holding 
Christianity as the only universal and true religion, tried to evangelize 
the Asiatic religions. The representatives of those religions met together and 
formulated a reply: '‘We do not deny the worth of the Christian faith 
but. .we see that your life is a complete contradiction to what you preach, 
that you are not led by the spirit of love but by the spirit of self-seeking and 
brute force...” Unfortunately, I cannot say that this was true only in 
the past. As I was asked to speak here about Christianity I got the letter 
from the General Secretary, Swami Sambuddhananda, only in December, 
at a time when I was quite unhappy seeing what has been done with the 
feast of Christ’s Nativity in our so-called "Christian” Western world. It 
was simply an enormous waste of everything that might have been more 
profitable, an inflation of gift-giving and exchange of millions of impersonal 
(should I say official) greetings. It was certainly such a misuse of 
Christianity ! I for one would not eulogise it. 

Thirtyfive years ago I studied at the Philips University in Marburg/ 
Lahn (Germany) where I participated in a study group about the book of an 
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American missionary, Stanley Jones : The Christ of the Indian Standard. 
In a marginal note in the book I wrote: First of all the relation of different 
races must be solved and only then it will be possible to win men and 
women for Christ and not for Christianity. I had made a subtle distinction 
between Christ and Christianity, for, I had an inner struggle. I felt the 
weakness of the organized Christianity. From my Indian friend Manila! 
Patel I had to swallow hard words against the ways of Christianity in respect 
of war. Prof. Geering from Holland published his book “The Fall of Chris- 
tianity”, in the Foreword of which we read: 

'One of the most poignant tragedies of the dark year 1914 was the 
powerlessness of organized Christianity to prevent the Great War and a 
tragedy even more grievous was the impotence of the Churches to shorten 
the war or to influence its course in the slightest degree. That this failure 
to indicate a Christian solution to the problems of the international relations 
gravely damaged the prestige of organized Christianity, is beyond doubt.’ 
However, it was not a failure of Jesus Christ. It is our failure that we Chris- 
tians, bearing his name, are not pursuing his teachings in our lives. 
Through him the Kingdom of God came into this world and is among us 
(Luke 17: 20-21). 

He is the Way, he is the Truth, he is the Life, Through him the world is 
a New Creation. Christian faith means personal experience of direct en- 
counter with God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Such a faith is a great strength 
in our daily life. And even if we are in 1964, fifty years after the First Great 
War and twentyfive years after the start of the Second Great War, and 
though like the sword of Damocles, the devastating atomic war hangs 
over our heads, we are not losing faith and hope. Through the past failures 
Christianity is learning what God demands from us. And, especially in the 
last decade of years, we can see how the churches are overcoming their 
separation, how they are finding their special mission in the midst of the 
world. The old quarrels among the churches have come to an end. Over two 
hundred churches are united in the great family of the World Council of 
Churches which held its Third General Assembly in India at New Delhi 
two years ago and received the esteem of Orthodox Churches. One could 
follow the two sessions of the Seccond Vatican Council of the Roman Catholic 
Church showing, after centuries of enmity, a sign of readiness for a dialogue 
with other Christian Churches, especially, with the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches (for the first time after the schism of 1054 when all communica- 
tions stopped with a reciprocal anathema of the Roman Pope and the 
Eastern Patriarch). There are and there will be differences among the 
Churches. I myself, for example, belong to the Czechoslovak Church which 
was founded after the First Great War on January 8th 1920. The Roinan 
Catholic priests who founded the Church wanted to fulfil the desire, emerging 
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ever anew in the hearts of believers, to achieve Christian earnestness in 
faith and in life. This desire which has been apparent in our country since 
the days of the Byzantine Mission of Cyrill and Methodius whose work, 
1100 years ago (863 A.D.), made Christianity take roots with us. In the 
Hussite and Brethren movement this desire meant — at first in the personal 
example of Master John Huss — to seek full harmony of daily life with the 
truth revealed in Jesus Christ. The secret seed of true believers remained 
even during the three hundred years of foreign occupation after the victory 
of counter-reformation in 1 620. The circumstance in which the Czechoslovak 
Church was formed by the Catholic priests and laymen was influenced by 
the efforts of Catholic modernism and by the heritage of the Bohemian 
Reformation, particularly of John Huss. 

By its liturgical principle the Czechoslovak Church follows the Catholic 
tradition, both eastern and western, while in its theology it follows the common 
line of the Reformation Churches. A heritage of Catholic modernism can be 
seen in the principle of one undivided truth; this principle involves an 
open-minded recognition of scientific knowledge and an incessant effort 
to keep contact with the problems and aims of secular cultural achievements 
and with social and political life. This is why the Czechoslovak Church as a 
whole intensely takes part in the work of the Christian Peace Conference, 
started by the Ecumenical Council of Churches in Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechoslovak Church professes the faith in the one Church of Christ all 
the world over. This church is divided into various church organizations and 
denominations. No single one of these particular churches can be in itself 
a true Church of Christ unless it recognizes itself to be merely a portion of 
the universal Church of Christ. This ecumenical ecclesiology has led the 
Czechoslovak Church to join the World Council of Churches. To our 
understanding, the fulness of life in Christ is possible only in ecumenical 
fellowship and communion of all particular churches. 

In this we are moving with other churches towards each other. And the 
new generation is more ecumenically minded, I recall the article 'homo 
ecumenicus’ in the Ecumenical Review of January 1963. A 'homo ecu- 
menicus’ . . . "must meet the basic requisites of personal faith in God, 
knowledge of the Gospel, moral integrity, and love for his neighbours,” 
And I should add that he must also know and esteem the teachings and 
efforts of other religions and also of social movements without religious basis. 
God has called us to afflrm the unity of the human race. Therefore, we are 
here and we are looking up to the great love for man as manifested in the 
life and work of the Indian Saint Swami Vivekananda. There is no other way 
that would unite us all. Love must be the basis and the means not only of 
believers of different religions, but also of the statesmen and the politicians. 
There is our hope for the future of mankind. 
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We in the Christian Churches want to set a good example. We are 
uniting in the work for the preservation of peace. In Prague, the capital 
of Czechoslovakia, the Second All Christian Peace Assembly will take place 
from June 28th to July 3rd, 1964. The main theme will be: “My covenant 
is life and peace” (Malachi 2:5) and we invite you, brethren, to unite with 
us. 

To live today means to live together ! 



UNIVERSAL RELIGION— ITS CONCEPT AND REALISATION 


Dr. Sanat Kumar Rai Chaudhury, D. Phil. 

Lecturer, The University of Bur dm an 

Religion is essentially a relation, but this relationship is formed not 
with a sensible object by the aid of the senses nor even by the intellect as 
realised in the domain of empirical consciousness. It is a basically spiritual 
relationship which rouses in us the highest form of love, devotion, holiness 
and steady light of wisdom to be related with or projected upon certain 
object which also is not limited and finite, mundane and temporal, but a 
universal and abiding spiritual reality. 

Religion, with its stress upon union or communion with the Divine 
or the ultimate Reality, points the way to the highest philosophical position 
and teaches us that it is not by abstraction from or as Alexander puts it, by 
‘intellect alone’, we can come nearer to our goal or ‘clasp the Truth of the 
central core and hold fast that centre’s central sense: An Atom there shall 
fill thee more than realms on Truth’s circumstance’. Truth is grasped by the 
complete man. To know it we must live in it. It must become a part of our 
total being. Religion true to its claim should be the relation of the whole 
man to the eternal and fundamental reality. Spiritual consciousness elevates 
us from narrow ego-frontier to the broad land of spirit, the positive realisa- 
tion of fundamental unity, the Advaitam on which the whole superstructure 
of religious life rests. 

This spirituality is not a temporary feeling, which the poet and the 
artist sometimes have, or the lover and the philanthropist sometimes enjoy, 
or in a calm moment in the midst of tremendous activities the activist finds 
himself face to face with. It is an abiding settlement, a permanent possession, 
a filling to overflow when the personality’s emptying is complete. To the 
theist it comes after an existentialist’s moment, after a crisis, when life 
almost ceases to be. To the rationalist, it is serene revelation at the end of 
ultimate analysis, the penultimate stage being equally critical, when things 
and beings, all objects, appear as reflections in the mirror of the lady of 
Shallott, cracking from side to side and falling and breaking to pieces when a 
soundless void engulfs the experience which later rises up, transfigured as the 
universal. Whether a theist or a rationalist, the shifting of the centre of 
gravity from the individual to the universal is a perilous but joyous 
spiritual adventure. 

Both spiritual and rational life are universal. Spiritual life is universal 
because spiritual, though appears to be many, has the same nature. Rational 
life is universal because reason has the same objective reference. The Upa- 
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nisads say that he who knows the Brahman becomes the Brahman {hrahmabid 
is brahmabhu). This can be true only when ‘to know implies to transform 
one’s being’ and this again can be true only upon the object to be known as 
one’s innermost self. Here knowledge means spiritual transformation of being. 

Spiritual transformation or manifestation of the divine potentiality 
in human personality is the essence of religion. 

‘True religion is entirely transcendental. Every being that is in the 
universe has the potentiality of transcending the senses; he will even one 
day transcend the senses and reach God.’ 

(SwAMi Vivekananda) 

When spiritual consciousness, which is the mind in its integrity, is at 
work, man becomes possessed with deathless longing for all that is great 
and divine. Man has the immediate intuition of his unity with the eternal, 
though, in the derived intellectual consciousness, he remains apart and 
separated. Eckhart says: ‘The soul’s perfection consists in liberation from the 
life that is divided into the life that is limited. The moment one transcends 
his apparent phenomenal self bound to senses and intellect and identifies 
himself with the universal ground within he is delivered from all mental 
modification and illusory becoming. He touches infinitude, lays hold on 
the eternal order and shares his kinship with the divine’. 

Swami Vivekananda just like his great master Sri Ramakrishna by dint 
of his own intense spiritual experience seized the central core of being by 
boldly throwing out junks of mass beliefs and superstitions, but carefully 
retaining every grain of truth. Sri Ramakrishna did not attempt to build 
up a unified structure of a universal religion by putting together essential 
elements from all the different religions. He, on the contrary, held that the 
truth of each religion lies not in a certain philosophy, but in a certain mode 
of experiencing the one reality. 

Dying Religion and the New one 

The professed religions irrespective of time and clime are mostly 
degenerated into sectarian groups fostering rivalry, inner barriers that divide, 
and antagonise man. To the Hindus, the Buddhists are atheists, to the 
Muslims, the Hindus are heretics. The so-called religious sects far from 
spreading love and holiness are out to create so many narrow walls 
around them and mutual hate among innocent camp followers. Every 
religion or church claims that God has entrusted his exclusive revelation 
to his own prophet, Buddha, Krishna, Christ or Mohammad with the 
expectation that all others are to follow blindly his steps or suffer spiritual 
privation or be damned to hell. Religion stills doubt, suppresses criticism. 
Those Prometheuses who dared to steal knowledge by the process of self- 
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enquiry or scientific discoveries were enchained in the rock, or a Socrates 
forced to take poison to end his life or the other thrown into consuming fire 
to hush his rebel voice. It has encouraged more negation of life than intense 
living, world fleeing, escapism than world seeking and loving it as well. 
Religion with its ‘Thou shalt renounce’ is the direct opposite of the new 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt enjoy’ on which all our major and minor pro- 
phets are agreed. Religion, or rather the established church in every country, 
is a branch of statecraft and is becoming a handle of reaction of political 
parties. The present social crisis, whether in war or peace, clearly demon- 
strates the feeble claims of religion to guide destiny of wornout men and 
women amidst gloom and despair as compared with the demands of political, 
social, revolutionary ideals. 

“This may well be called the age of criticism,” said Kant, “a criticism 
from which nothing need hope to escape.” When religion seeks to shelter 
itself behind its sanctity, and law behind its majesty, they justly awaken 
suspicion against themselves and lose all claim to the sincere respect which 
reason yields only to that which has been able to bear the test of its free and 
open scrutiny. This critical enquiry has no doubt liberated our minds 
from dogmatic slumber, narrow frame of creeds and sects, from the fear of 
popes and priests. But we are not yet free as we have demolished one set of 
gods and replaced it by new idols. Powerful bureaucrats, dictators, military 
generals, heads of states, leaders of a monstrous economic system, capitalism, 
or a political party command our dull obedience and blind loyalty. Fear 
reigns supreme. We have denounced the ideals of renunciation and sacrifice 
as self-torture or denial of life, or irrational phobia nurtured in dark middle 
ages. 

We are out for external conquests, ‘Continual craving for creature 
comforts and love of luxury, unbridled and endless covetousness in public 
life, dictatorship of blood and brutality, anxious to make the world a shambles 
dripping with human blood. Our common life is dominated by one urge 
to seek food and shelter and perpetuation of the race. But we cannot 
always remain content within the walls that ensure our only physical 
existence. We feel in us a spiritual void and a restlessness and try to find 
meaning of life or values beyond the barriers of our physical existence. 
And so even then we are often willing to accept death as the termi- 
nation of this physical life for the sake of the true, the good and the 
beautiful. This fact expresses man’s deeper urge for freedom, for liberation 
of itself in the realm of the limitless where he realises his relationship with 
the truth which relates him to the universe in a disinterested spirit of love.’ 

(Rabindranath) 


The poet rightly visualized that the distinctive feature of measuralism 
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is the same thing as the finiteness of its boundaries. To increase one’s own 
bounds engineered by love of power or supremacy in every sphere of life 
one has necessarily to encroach upon those of others. It would be inevitably 
followed by intrusion upon other’s territory resulting in war and violence, 
forceful conversion of one’s faith or ideological indoctrination. 

‘Of all fetters those that falsely assume spiritual designations are the most 
difficult to break, and of all dungeons the most terrible are those invisible ones 
where men’s souls are imprisoned in self-delusion bred by vanity. The self- 
magnification, with its consequent thwarting of the best in man, that goes 
on unashamed when religion deadens into sectarianism is a perverse form of 
worldliness under the mask of religion. But over and through it all there is 
spread a mysterious spirit of harmony, constantly modulating rebellious 
elements into creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and beauty out of the 
incoherently battling combatants perpetually struggling to elbow out their 
neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. And this great harmony, this 
everlasting Yea — this is truth that bridges the dark abysms of time and 
space, reconciles contradictions, imparts perfect balance to the unstable. 
This all-pervading mystery is what we call spiritual in its essence.’ 

(Rabindranath Tagore: 

An address given at the 
Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 
Parliament of Religions^ 1936) 

Spiritualism is the core of religion. An artist tastes spiritual delight in 
aesthetic experience. A sadhak or a mystic realises spiritual freedom in his 
flight from alone to alone. A musician feels the throb of the spiritual fervour 
in sonorous vibration A karmayogi partakes of similar spiritual journey by 
his disinterested devoted service. None is less spiritual than others. The 
essence of religion lies in emphasising the spiritual aspect to elevate the soul 
and transform life preparing it to divine perfection. 

All religions possess both truth and certain amount of error. Historically 
organised religion in many places has ‘crippled the free flight of intelligence 
and stifled glad devotion to human values. It has fostered superstition and 
prescribed crime, it has comforted millions of suffering humanity with 
illusion of extra terrestrial solace to compensate for the barrenness of their 
earthly lives. Religion is only a species of poetry (Santayana), mythology 
(Croce), sociological phenomenon (Durkheim) or a narcotic for a decadent 
society (Lenin), Spiritual life is a deception and dream.’ 

(S. Radhakrishnan: 

The Spirit in Man^ Contemporary 

Indian Philosophy^ 481) 
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In primitive society we find lack of understanding between man and 
nature as the source of the fear or helplessness which ultimately gave rise 
to religion. To dissipate fear the primitive men created an imaginary world 
of totems and spirits, of magic and propitiation. Even today popular religion 
is associated with magic cures and supernatural apparitions, priestly frauds 
and mass of superstitions. 

Those so-called religious men play with idols, fearful and greedy ; hence 
they ossify and stagnate in the lotus land of formal devotion (R. Rolland). 
We cannot shut us away from true knowledge and right vision of the 
mysteries of the world and human nature. It is better to suffer anguish 
of moral conflict or clash of ideas than remain content in foolish complacency. 
Moral codes and religious creeds become mostly sterile when they are 
not tested by fire of rational enquiry and critical intellect. Dogmatism kills 
the soul, it exalts orthodoxy and tradition over spiritual experience. Let 
us not bow down our head to any stupefying power, supernatural force, 
or authority based on physical strength and power, nor follow any moral 
code or religious creed that defies our conscience, and understanding 
or the spirit of free enquiry. If there is a spirit at the centre of things let 
us be more loyal to our inner spirit than to external conformity. The source 
of moral sense and human values is rooted in the depth of the soul. 

The more we know us in the process of self-realisation the more we 
become svardts^ sovereign over ourselves. We grow spontaneously without 
following a routine conformity or fixed code handed from past. Man is 
subject, a law-giver possessing freedom of self-determination. We can work 
ourselves up to the high peak of enlightenment. ‘Spiritual absolutism is 
responsible for the judicial murders of some divinest figures of antiquity. 
It exalts orthodoxy above holiness of life. The history of religion is the 
record of the conflict of contradictory systems each of them claiming absolute 

truth If comparative religion tells us anything it is that every religion 

is moulded by fallible and imperfect human instruments and so long as 
it is alive it will be changing spirit in growth and even while we are 
observing one side of its life the wheel is turning and the shadow of the 
past is twining itself into it.’ 

(S. Radhakrishnan: 

An Idealist View of Life) 


We are not enchained in a dumb inert mechanised world. Only 
the dead are completely changeless. And the power of change is 
essential both for conservation and progress. No tradition nor goal is 
final and absolute. Freedom is the secret of progress both in spiritual 
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and material life. Temples or churches, books or forms, says a spiritually 
inspired soul equipped with rare insight and dynamism, Swami Vivekananda, 
are just for the child’s play so as to make the spiritual man strong enough 
to take yet higher steps and these first steps are necessary to be taken if 
he wants religion. In the low land of slavish fear and dogmatic slumber 
and dull obediency to tradition men become more prone to sectarianism. 
The arrogant spirit of sectarianism which so often uses either active or 
passive, violent or subtle, methods of persecution on the least provocation 
or without any, has to be reminded of the fact that poetry is not a mere 
idea — It is expression. The self-expression of God is in the variedness of 
creation; and our attitude towards the infinite must in its expression also 
have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and unending. 

— Rabindranath Tagore 


The free cuiTents of Divine or Spiritual life sustain at bottom these 
apparent centres of independent being and existence. 

Universal religion as acclaimed by Sri Ramakrishna-Vivekananda- 
Rabindranath was never a dead conformity or dry dogma formed by vain 
intellect, or a mere product of liberal thought. It recognised and paid full 
significance to the emotional and aesthetic resources of man and diverted 
or sublimated them towards the Para or the Highest. 

Swami Vivekananda believed that in spiritualism lies India’s real 
greatness. This spirituality does not mean the changing manners and 
customs but the idea of oneness of all the infinite, the idea of the impersonal, 
the wonderful idea of the eternal soul of man, of the unbroken continuity 
in the march of beings and the infinity of the universe. 

The more we rise in the scale of spiritual realisation the more conflicting 
forms or apparent diversities tend to disappear. Ail paths of ascent lead 
to the hill top. It is immaterial what approach we take. ‘As the birds fly 
in the air, as the fish swim in the sea leaving no trace behind even so is the 
pathway traversed by the seeker of spirit.” 


(S. Radhakrishnan: 
Religion and the World Crisis) 


The seekers of truth, free pilgrims in the land of spirit do not form a new 
sect or code, but it is we the fanatic followers, so-called believers having 
timid and shrunken imagination who fail to dive deep into messages delivered 
by the seers or reconcile apparent anomalies instead but create so many 
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dungeons of seels and dogmas never dreamt of nor anticipated by those who 
originally received them. Paths are many, we are to choose one by \irtue of 
our discrimination and understanding and reach the hill top. By Karma^ 
Jnana^ Bhakti^ Toga^ by one or more or all of these the vision of Paramatman 
is obtained. 

The universal religion 

Life is not monochord. Variation is essential for its growth; similarly, 
variety of faiths has enriched the spiritual world and made it comprehensible 
to all types of men. Since we are various in our natures, the same 
method can scarcely be applied to any two of us in the same manner. Some, 
you will find, are very emotional in their nature, some very philosophically 
rational, others cling to all sorts of ritualistic forms, want things which are 
concrete. And all of these certainly cannot have the same method. If there 
\vere only one method to arrive at truth it would be death for everyone 
else who is not similarly constituted. Again, you cannot make all conform 
to the same ideal. That is a fact, and thank God that is so— it is the clash 
of thought, the differentiation of thought that awakens thought. Novv^, if 
we all thought alike we would be like Egyptian mummies in a museum 
looking vacantly at one another’s face — no more than that. The necessity 
of variation both Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda emphasised, 
but at the same time they warned that it should not be narrowed down to 
mutual exclusiveness. The religions of the world are not contradictory or 
antagonistic, they are but various phases of the Eternal Religion. That one 
Eternal Religion is applied to different planes of existence and is applied to 
the opinions of various minds and various races. In the height of existence 
all discordant notes dissolve, we discover the underlying unity in diversity 
within the vast ocean of all religious thoughts and all rivers past and present,. 
Western and Eastern. 

Said Sri Ramakrishna : Do not argue about doctrine or religion. There 
is only one. All rivers flow to the Ocean. Flow and let others flow too. 
The great stream carves for itself, according to the slope of its journey, 
according to race, time and temperament — its own distinct bed. But it 
is all the same water. Go, flow on towards the Ocean. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s or Swami Vivekananda’s endeavour as pointed out 
earlier was not to construct an edifice of a universal religion by putting 
together precious gems or essential elements from all the different religions. 
They rather emphasised that truth is not confined to any particular faith 
nor the truth of each religion lies in a certain philosophy, but in a certaia 
mode of experiencing the One Reality. 



INDIC HERITAGE IN ABRAHAMIC FAITHS— JUDAISM, 
CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 

Prof. Abraham N. Poliak 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, brothers and sisters ! 

Two thousand years ago the Abrahamic spiritual tradition was already 
regarded as connected with the Indie world of thought. Indeed, it was 
considered as representing India in the Mediterranean area. The famous 
Jewish Mellenist historian Josephus attributes to Aristotle the view that the 
Jews descended from Indian philosophers (Against Apion 1:22). Josephus 
himself describes the world civilization as having expanded from India 
and its surroundings Westwards. Abraham and his posterity are for Josephus 
factors in this westward advance. The idea of the particular connexion 
between the Jews and India characterized also earlier Jewish Mellenist 
literary works, which (like those of Josephus) were inherited and preserved 
by Christianity. Josephus attributed himself to Pharisees, founders of Rabbi- 
nical Judaism; yet he became a highly respected and influential source of 
information for the early and medieval Christians. 

Thus the least we can say is that, in the time of the separation between 
Judaism and Christianity, both currents felt their spiritual similarity to 
India. 

When we come to define the starting point of the spiritual connexion 
between India and Palestine, we possess now information which was not 
available to Josephus and his contemporaries. Palestine of the Patriarchal 
Age was penetrated and influenced by a lateral current of the Vedic Indians, 
during their migration to India. Those Indo-Aryan captains of chariotry 
entered Palestine and Egypt with the same Hyksos conquerors to whom 
the patriarchal Hebrews were attached. Indo-Aryans headed the patricians 
of Palestine during the five hundred years preceding the Israelite occupation 
of this country. A third of the local notables was called then by Sanskidt 
names. Thus it is intrinsically impossible to suppose an absence of strong 
cultural links. I believe that some Biblical ideas cannot be properly under- 
stood without attention to this early Indie heritage. 

An example is the holiness of Zion, Zion was not the Temple 
hill, used by the Israelites for worship since David and Solomon. It was 
the more southern elevation where the royal citadel stood since pre-Israelite 
times. For the Vedic Indians the stronghold of the chieftain was also the 
high place, where sacrifices were offered. The last non-Israelite chief in 
Jerusalem was called indeed by the Indie name of Arannah (Arawana). 
This pre-Israelite tradition of royal theocracy is summed up by the Bible 
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in the tale of Melchizedek. It influenced the ideas connected with the 
Davidic monarchy. 

Moreover^ the Psalms and the prophets often refer to Zion as to the 
lofty mountain from which the king of glory, lord of hosts, thundering 
and rain-producing chariot-rider, overlooks the earth. The Bible never 
explains why and how the small hill is identified with the cosmic mountain. 
But everything recalls Mount Meru of the storm-god Indra, lord of armies, 
replaced by the God-Creator Visnu. Mount Meru was normally symbolized 
by royal citadel hills. 

Another Indie feature is the retirement to the wilderness for spiritual 
purification, notably before an important mission. The idea was known in 
Canaan of the Patriarchal Age, where it occurs in the famous collection of 
myths from the city of Ugarit. It became much more frequent in the Israelite 
literature (the Old Testament) : not only as individual experience of such 
prophets as Moses and Elijah, but also as collective purge of Israel. Such a 
purge took place before the occupation of Palestine. Its renewal was expected 
by Moses (2 : 14), Micah (4 : 10) and Ezekiel (20 : 35). The Indie 
heritage of the Patriarchal Age appears to be reinforced, indeed, by subse- 
quent Israelite connexions with the Indian Ocean, ^s under Solomon. 

In the Hellenist and later times continue. tion was provided by the 
Essenic communities, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the desert experience of John 
the Baptist and Jesus, the spread of Christian hermits and monastic communi- 
ties from the deserts of Egypt and Judea, and the Qur’anic idea that Abraham 
sought to purify his descendants by settling them in “a barren valley” near 
Allah’s house (chapter 14, Abraham), Throughout these times the old heritage 
was reinforced by new information on Indian ascetics and monks, which 
was flowing into the Middle East since Megasthenes’ exploration of India 
round about 300 B.C. 

In Judea of the Jesus times the appeal of the wilderness was combined 
with various other methods of spiritual progress which are classical in India. 
We find the wandering group of disciples under the guidance of their master, 
the sedentary group, the monastic community, the hermit. Relations 
between disciples and their rabbis closely resembled those usual between 
Indian disciples and their gurus. The connexion with India was freely 
recognized. On the Day of Atonement, the annual fast when the greatest 
purification was required from the high priest of the Jerusalem Temple, 
he used to put on an Indian garment. An anonymous Jew had diffused by 
his Book of Jubilees the view that Asia is the blessed part of the world, and 
India is particularly near to the mountain-garden of Eden, which is *‘the 
holy of holies, and the dwelling of the Lord” (8 : 16-23). 

Josephus identified the Biblical Paradise-river of Pison with the Ganges. 
He placed in India and to its north (the Seres country) the ancient Children 
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of Seth: peaceful and happy discoverers of science. In the same India- 
Seres area he located the earliest sedentary children of Eber. (The Hellenist 
notion of the Seres country was influenced both by the northward expansion 
of the Indie culture in that time and by the Indie idea of the blessed northern 
country of Uttarakuru.) 

Since those times descriptions of the Paradise in the Abrahamic faiths 
freely used Indie ideas. Dante’s image of the enormous mountain rising out 
of the Ocean follows that idea of Mount Meru which was particularly 
preferred by the Buddhists. The continental Asian mountain (or mountain- 
ous region) was more popular among medieval Western writers and map- 
makers, as it was in India. The Qur’anic descriptions of the Paradise, with 
trees constantly covered with fruits, beautiful women, and rivers of milk 
and pure water, read as a simplified version of the Ramayana (4 : 43) 
and Mahahharata (6 ; 7) tales about the happy Uttarakuru land to the 
north of Mount Meru. The Indian spiritual greatness early became a 
stimulating example for movements within the Abrahamic milieu. Josephus 
tells that when the last Jewish fighters for freedom from Rome were demand- 
ed (at the besieged mountain fortress of Massada) to die by their own 
hands rather than give up liberty, India was recalled to them by their 
commander as a country where mere physical survival is not important. 

The Gospel tells about Wise Men from the East who were guided by a 
star to the child Christ. For the men and women of that age the tale meant 
that the eastern birthland of the spiritual civilization had recognized the 
fruit of the latter’s Westward expansion and development, as led by the 
posterity of Abraham. In the Hellenist usage the term ‘‘Magi” included 
the Indian wise men. Astronomy is mentioned by Josephus as the chief 
science developed there by the children of Seth. 

At the same time that these events were taking place among the Jews, 
information about the Indian spiritual life was flowing into the Alexandria- 
centred Gentile spiritual world of the Mediterranean. It stimulated there 
the growth of Neo-Pythagoreanism, Neo-Platonism and Hermetism. These 
movements also developed such forms of spiritual training and progress. 
They too acknowledged their debt to India, notably by descriptions of the 
pilgrimages of Pythagoras and Apollonius of Tyana to that country. The 
common Indie heritage strongly contributed to the subsequent merger of 
Gentile and Israelite spiritual traditions. 

Alexandria of the second or third century A.D. was probably the place 
where the famous Alexander Book of Psendo-Callisthenes was written. 
This is a philosophical romance seeking to diffuse the knowledge of the 
Eastern (and particularly Indie) wisdom and glory by the means of travel 
descriptions. Alexander is not there a Western invader but a descendant of 
Eastern rulers, who unifies the East and its wisdom. His conquests are an 
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armed pilgrimage, culminating m his talks with the wise and ascetic Brah- 
mans and in his visit to the rear mountains of Paradise. He dies as a true 
guru, among his disciples. Pessimism of the declining Roman Empire is 
replaced by the optimism-inspiring image of India. India was (in accordance 
with Josephus) the original political and cultural centre of the world, 
and it maintains this position at least spiritually: the Brahmans are the 
surviving remnant of the children of Seth. India is believed to be able to 
guide not only groups and communities but countries and empires. Apollo- 
nius was said to have found out a castle or monastery of wise men on the 
Ganges, but the Alexander Book attributes to the Brahmans a country of 
their own, and the pilgrim Alexander is a world conqueror. 

The Alexander Book was throughout the Middle Ages a common property 
of the Abrahamic faiths and one of the most read books. It was a source of 
inspiration for many writers and poets. It was a means by which Indie ideas 
influenced the rise of medieval theocracies. The latter were definite efforts 
to establish a more charitable and moral world than the pagan Roman 
Empire, and they did much in spite of their failures. They were supposed 
to continue or restore the shape of the original priestly kingdom established 
by the children of Seth, which is referred to by the Jewish Hellenist Books 
of Enochs Josephus^ and the Alexander Book. 

Such a theocracy was established by the Qur’an. The latter spoke to 
populations acquainted with Indie ideas through oral transmissions of 
literary information and by the means of contemporary trade travels. The 
Qur’an does not explain why the Muslims must fast (during the Ramadan 
month) on days but can break the fast nightly : this rule was known from the 
Alexander BooKs description of the ascetic Brahmans. The Qur’an (18th 
chapt: The Cave) attributes to Moses a difficult pilgrimage to a very 
distant “Junction of the two Seas”. Semitic words for “Sea” designate also 
other large waters, and the Arabic of Egypt and the Sudan still applies this 
designation to the Nile. No holiness was ever attributed by the Arabs to 
any of the sea junctions bordering on Arabia or elsewhere. Thus the Qur’an 
refers to the Indie idea of pilgrimages to the holy junctions of two rivers, 
especially on the Ganges. 

Why did the Abrahamic faiths continue to be so important for the West- 
ward diffusion of Indie ideas ? The reason seems to be as follows. The Middle 
East of the second millennium B.C. largely shared with the historical India 
the belief in One God, who is worshipped in different forms and cults, One 
in Many, God who can be called “gods”, Elohim in Biblical Hebrew, Ilani 
in Akkadian texts from Ugarit, etc. The prophet Malachi (1 : 11) still 
said in the fifth century B.C., when the great Persian kingdom connected 
Israel with India: “From the sunrise-place to the sunset-place My 
(God’s) name is great among the peoples, and everywhere incense is offered 
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to My name, and a pure offering”. (This feeling and its reasons were later 
so forgotten that, e.g., the King James Bible uses here in English the future 
tense, and it transforms this verse into a prophecy about the future con- 
version of heathen Gentiles.) We find in the Hebrew Bible a strong insistence 
on the oneness of God, a strong opposition to fetishism, but no criticism of 
the higher forms of non-Israelite religious thought. 

However, during the first millennium B.C., and particularly in the 
Hellenist and Roman times, the Middle East was invaded by cults opposed 
to the idea of one God. The Graeco-Roman philosophy was mostly monotheis- 
tic, but peculiar to an educated minority and complying with the opposed 
public cults. Abrahamism found itself isolated in the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean. It met information about India as about a lost and redis- 
covered member of family, the connexion to whom had not been obliterated 
by the intermediate separate evolution. 

Indeed, the very separation of Abrahamic religions largely corresponds 
to the divergence of various schools of Indie thought. The rise of Christianity 
took place among those Jews who were particularly near to the Vaisnava 
ideas. The term of ‘‘the Son of Man” was used by them in the same sense 
as Narayana in India: viz, for the personal spirit who is the supreme, the 
Absolute, God, and who is also particularly connected with creation, thus 
corresponding to Logos in Greek; and who is also the divine Saviour, in- 
carnated in human form. His message emphasizes devotional faith {Bhakti 
in India) more than work and learning : a typical Vaisnava idea, appearing 
in the Gospel tales and extensively exposed by St. Paul. Converts are made 
among the humblest classes rather than among the ruling and wealthy, — 
again a typical Vaisnava mode displayed in Assam since the sixteenth century 
just as in Palestine in the first. And, of course, the entire background of the 
wandering group of disciples who give up their property to be able to follow 
their master, of sin-removing river baptism, etc., is strongly reminiscent of 
India, — not to speak of the Wise Men of the East, who know all about the 
Son of Man and his expected incarnation. 

The Vaisnava doctrine of the Saviour’s reincarnation ^vas also known 
in this environment. The Dead Sea Scrolls contain references to the Teacher 
of Righteousness, whose personality, activity and persecution recall Christ, 
but who lived sometime before 60 B.G. The early Jewish Rabbinical tradi- 
tion ignores Jesus of the Gospel, and it attributes the foundation of Christia- 
nity to another Jesus, tvhose time corresponds to that of the Teacher of 
Righteousness. The only possible interpretation seems to be that the two 
Jesuses were believed by many to be the same reincarnated person, carrying 
on the same task. Anyway, the general doctrine was known later to Judeo- 
Christian sectarians and is alluded to in their writings (Psendo- Clement). 

^ It may be of interest that Rabbinical Judaism ^vas developed in 
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academies situated on that caravan way (from Palestine to Babylonia) whose 
continuation led to the old Brahmanic North Indian centres of the study 
of the divine revelation, where strict adherence to its laws was enforced, 
and the rules of ritual and spiritual purification were strongly observed. 
The corresponding Israelite rules, dating from the time when Israel was pro- 
claimed at Sinai ‘‘a kingdom of priests’’, were particularly obeyed and deve- 
loped by the Pharisees and their Rabbinical successors. The similarity of 
spiritual atmosphere is emphasized by the belief of the Pharisee Josephus 
in the Indian origin of Judaism, and by the Talmud’s respect for ‘‘the 
Wise Men of the South”, the Brahmans (referred to in connexion with. 
Alexander) . 

The trend of the early Islam was towards an abstinent and charitable 
fellowship, in the spirit of the Alexander Book's description of the ascetic 
Brahmans, but more moderately. The term “Brahmans” was pronounced 
in the medieval Greek vernacular as “Rahmans”, — as we know particularly 
from its uniform shape in Slavic translations. Arabian “false prophets”, 
who sought to compete with Muhammad, called themselves indeed “Rah- 
mans”: the Yemeni prophet at-Aswad was “Rahman of Yemen”, Musailima 
was merely “Rahman”. Muhammad avoided any confusion by using the 
term “Rahman” in its Semitic sense only, “Merciful”, and for God. 

All the three medieval Abrahamic religions supposed that their purest 
and most glorious forms survive in India or near it. Christians placed there 
the empire of Prester John, Jews put there the lost Ten Tribes. Abraham 
Farissol (1524) located the latter on the upper Ganges, identified by him 
with the legendary Jewish holy river of Sambation. Muslims placed in the 
Indian Islands the glorious remnant of the Sassanid Empire (considered as 
pre-Muhammadan Muslim since the poet Firdausi), as in the Arabian 
Nights’ introduction, — or a refuge of the pious posterity of Muhammad 
and Ali. 

India was thus frequently a supreme aim of pilgrimages. A Russian 
folk-poem causes the hero Dyuk to meet pilgrims to India. An Icelandic 
Saga brings the hero Eirik to the land of eternal life beyond India. 

India symbolized also brotherhood and spiritual progress above speci- 
fied religions. Thinkers particularly used or imitated then that variant of 
the descriptions of Brahmans which had been produced by Lamblichus in 
the second century B.C. in the happy Sun Island. Thus the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville (fourteenth century) describes the Brahmanic Island, not Christian 
and yet representing the purest and holiest way of life. The Brahmans were 
sometimes called in the naedieval Christendom “Islanders”, 

The Indie influence was reinvigorated by new streams of information. 
Thus ascetic trends were influenced by the tale on the Indian prince guided 
to pious life by a hermit. This tale utilized the lives of Buddha, but was 
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written (in its various shapes among different religions) as a message of India, 
not of Buddhism. 

It is often difficult to distinguish within Sufism ideas derived directly 
from India, because this Muslim movement was influenced also by returning 
waves of those Indie ideas which had been adopted by Christians, Jews, 
and others. Orthodox Christianity regards God as “the Truth”, the true 
nature of things, present everywhere, seen by saints, and containing mankind 
and the entire cosmos within its Glorious Corps of the Lord. There too the 
way to God is a “method”, including training in respiration, rhythm and 
body postures. 

A particularly important period of spiritual activity in Abrahamic 
religions was when the links with India were strengthened by the rise of the 
spice trade since the twelfth century. Islam constituted then dervish fraterni- 
ties, the West — Mendicant orders of friars, Judaism — The Qabbalist move- 
ment, out of which the modern Hasidism grew. People rose then more often 
above traditional walls between religions, as e.g. the daring sufic Persian 
poetry attests. Humans were considered as sparks of the Deity, hence equal 
and holy. It was the time when in India itself Ramananda, Chaitanya, and 
others proclaimed fraternity of human beings; such Islamic poets as wrote 
that “all men are created from one essence”, such rabbis as Isaac Abravanel 
demanded equality and freedom for all, and asserted supremacy of republics 
over monarchies; and the Christian West dreamt about democracy and 
socialism. Rousseau’s idea of Social Contract was but a revival of the one 
already spread in Europe in that time, notably by Marsilins of Padua. 

This period came to an end when the West, having discovered the 
maritime way to India, was so blinded by the possibilities to exploit its 
wealth as to become uninterested in learning from it. The West paid for 
this change an exceedingly heavy price: its own spiritual and social progress 
was interrupted for centuries in important respects, as the above-cited 
example shows. A return both to the progress in these respects and to the 
interest in the Indian culture came into being since the eighteenth century. 
It was this evolution which, very gradually, prepared the ground for \ ive- 
kananda’s appearance and triumph in the West. 
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Kazi Abdul Wadud 
Calcutta 

I am thankful to the organizers of the Centenary Celebrations of the 
great Swami Vivekananda for asking me to speak on Islam in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions arranged on the occasion. The responsibility could very 
well be placed on abler shoulders. I have, however, accepted the offer 
humbly as a call to duty which often comes unsought. May the Lord of 
all the worlds and of all hearts guide us on the right path. 

It is in the fitness of things that a Parliament of Religions, in other 
words, a friendly .gathering of the lovers of all faiths, should be held to 
commemorate the hundredth birth anniversary of Swami Vivekananda 
who like his great Guru was a true lover of all religions. Fortunately, our 
Indian tradition in regard to the relationship of faiths has been tolerant 
and often markedly appreciative. In ancient India a workable union of 
the fair-skinned Aryans and the dark-skinned Non-Aryans could be effected, 
which was no mean achievement when we take into account the intractable 
nature of the problem even in the Twentieth Century, and in medieval 
India the union was markedly closer: Akbar, the great Mughal, built in 
his harem temples for his Hindu Queens, and in the wider life of the country 
Hindus and Muslims often had spiritual guides in the opposite community 
without experiencing any social disabilities. And in the Nineteenth Century 
we had the unique spectacle of religious harmony in the endeavours of 
Keshab Chandra Sen one of whose disciples translated for the first time 
Muslim Scriptures and some other religious books into Bengali from the 
original Arabic and Persian sources; and Ghalik, the prince of Urdu 
poets, wrote in the same age: True religion consists in steadfast devotion; 
the Brahmin who dies in his temple deserves burial in the Kaba. Swami 
Vivekananda’s great utterance that the Indian nation should have Vedantic 
brains and an Islamic body is in tune with those unforgettable sayings 
and doings. 

But, unfortunately for us, these creative thoughts and endeavours 
gave way to political proclivities having immediate prospects of tempting 
gains with the result that in the Twentieth Century we were landed into 
really evil days. Awful misunderstandings and fault-findings and mis- 
government and feuds turned our land into a veritable hell and led even 
to its partition. The older days with their limitations and also with their 
not-to-be-forgotten charms seem to have been lost for good. 

But this adverse fate is peculiar not only to India of modern times, but 
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also to modern civilized world. The West with all its wonderful scientific 
advancements underwent worst confusion of thought with consequent 
destruction of lives and possession, in an unprecedented scale. And this 
sorry state of affairs of the times is responsible for the rise of a powerful 
atheistic school of thought which claims that the way to human welfare, 
nay, even normal human existence, is no longer possible except through 
its totalitarian methods. The world has not been won over by this lop- 
sided and grim way of thinking, and its methods are not without blemishes. 
But its threat is not diminishing in strength because of the continuance of 
abject poverty and confusion of thought in the vast majority of the people 
of the world; and the cruel exploitation of the luckless by the crafty who 
very often belong to the ‘haves’ is not failing to lend poignancy to the 
situation. 

So we find that not only religions but time-honoured spiritual values 
also are facing in this age a big challenge and the future worth and prestige 
of religious and spiritual values will largely depend on how they meet 
that challenge. Some may think that the economic aspect of our present- 
day maladies is being over-emphasised by us. But it is really not so. Says 
Mahatma Gandhi: “God Himself does not venture to come before the 
hungry man except in the form of food”. The economic aspect is very 
often the determining aspect of life. Besides, economic ills are not wholly 
economic but largely spiritual also. True spirituality and injustice in any 
form whatsoever are irreconcilables. Let me now look into Islam and 
the ways of the Muslims and try to see if they are conscious of this new 
challenge of our age and mean to meet it. Discussion about religion can 
be meaningful in our age in such a context only. I have quoted the famous 
utterance of Swami Vivekananda in regard to Islam. It reveals Swamiji’s 
insight into the vital powers of this faith. Of the major religions of the world 
Islam is the youngest and its emphasis on the practical aspect of every 
question is pronounced. It avoids miracles and mysteries to a very large 
extent. The Meccans asked the Prophet to show them the angels, to have 
his food direct from Heaven, to bring down divine punishment on the 
Meccans for their opposition to Islam, but the Prophet maintained con- 
sistently that he was a mortal and not possessed of miraculous powers, 
his only difference with them being that he received divine revelation 
for their guidance. About intricate things like soul or revelation this is 
the utterance of the Quran: 

They will ask thee concerning the Spirit (revelation). Say: The Spirit 

is by the command of my Lord, and of knowledge ye have been vouch- 
safed but little (17:85) 

The Quran maintains the same attitude towards the metaphysical 
question: what God really is. It does not countenance such ‘speculations. 
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It tells people not to enquire into the essence of God but to fix their attention 
on His attributes: 

Allah’s are the fairest names. Invoke Him by them. (7 : 180). 

A well-known saying of the Prophet runs thus : Imbue yourself with the 
attributes of God. 

In other words, the Quran does not think that man is essentially God 
but wants him to be godlike. The Quran points unerringly to the evil 
propensities in man which can, according to its teachings, be curbed by 
man’s complete submission to the will of God. In fact, this submission is, 
according to the Quran, the supreme way of man’s fulfilment. Though 
imperfect, man had this singular fortune that the Spirit of God was breathed 
into him and he was made God’s vicegerent on earth. He is not to bow 
before anybody except God; mighty things of nature such as the sun, the 
moon and the oceans, all have been made subservient to him. The great 
scientific achievements of our times point unmistakably to the validity of 
the Quranic assertion with only this difference that the modern man 
with his wonderful control over nature has so far failed to control himself. 
And why ? Because he has not, according to the Quarn, learnt to submit 
himself wholly to God, in other words, to His eternal Law of Good of all. 

The Quran considers Islam, in other words, complete submission to 
God, to be the only way of man’s fulfilment. It has been, declares the Quran 
repeatedly, the religion of all the prophets of the world. At the same time 
the Quran is conscious of differences of outlook among men which deserve 
to be respected. Says the Quran: 

‘‘Revile not those unto whom they pray besides Allah lest they 
wrongfully revile Allah through ignorance. Thus unto every nation 
have We made their deed seem fair (6 : 109). 

Again : 

“. . .And if Allah had pleased He would have made you (all) a single 
people, but that He might try you in what He gave you (discretionary 
powers), therefore strive with one another to hasten to good deeds. . 

(5 : 48). 

Again : 

“And say to My servants (that) they speak what is best; surely the 
devil sows dissensions among men; surely the devil is an open enemy 
toman” (17 : 53). 

We have mentioned that the Quran emphasises the practical aspect 
of every question. Naturally enough, it stresses the organized aspects of life, 
for the individual is helpless unless he is backed by an organization. At the 
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same time the Quran lays sufficient stress on the importance of the individuals; 
it lays stress on individual contemplation as much as on congregational 
prayers and points out clearly that the individual should not follow the path 
of the majority blindly : 

And follow not that of which you have not the knowledge, surley the 
hearing and the sight and the heart, all of these shall be questioned 
about that (17 : 36). 

An elaborate treatment of the teachings of the Quran is not possible 
today. But the brief account we have given of some of its cardinal principles 
will, we trust, give our listeners some idea at least of the outstanding worth 
of those principles. Swami Vivekananda wanted to have a man-making 
religion. I think the Quranic principles, alluded to, are really meant to be 
man-making. They avoid metaphysical abstraction conspicuously. 

But the big question is: Have these principles taken adequate shape in 
the life of Mussalmans ? Have they, I mean, the principles, succeeded in 
making Mussalmans something like vicegerents of God on earth — of course 
we do not mean supermen, but men and women whom Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike can recognize to be able and energetic and full of under- 
standing for fellowmen ? 

That the Mussalmans as a brotherhood have praiseworthy things 
about them, particularly in their collective life, is admitted. But we cannot 
say that they are mindful of the great and life-giving objective set before 
them by the Quran — and that is a great shortcoming indeed. For people, 
not propelled by live thoughts and big urges, have somehow endangered 
their distinctive worth as well as their balance. 

So the threat of our times which we have discussed earlier is real for 
Mussalmans also. Their commendable social structure cannot help them 
much as they lack the most important asset of life, namely, living thoughts. 
The two major communities of India, Hindus and Mussalmans, seem to be 
markedly deficient in two outstanding things of life. The Mussalmans’ social 
life is fairly good, its structure is almost modern but as a brotherhood they 
have not experienced yet emancipation of the intellect which Europe ex- 
perienced during the long years of her Renaissance — and thus, so to say, a 
rebirth which has ushered in the modern age. The Hindus, thanks to the 
exertions of their nineteenth-century stalwarts, have experienced that 
emancipation to a considerable extent, but the structure of their social life 
is still of the old world and their spirit, chaffing under unhelpful surround- 
ings is often found to be impatient of discipline and creative thoughts. 

The picture we have drawn of the intellectual and spiritual deficiencies 
of our people will not, we hope, be considered fantastic. But what’s the 
remedy will perhaps be the general cry. We admit frankly that it is always 
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hard to find out remedies as the malady or maladies are almost always, 
very old. But as the challenge is impatient we have to give a quick answer, 
and quick answers are not necessarily wanting in value because the value of 
an answer depends largely on the quality of apprehension of the question. 
If we feel that we have apprehended the meaning of the new challenge we 
should not take long to be ready with our reply. 

The challenge is considered to be mainly economic. But in reality it 
is moral. Innumerable men and women have been and are still being de- 
nied justice — that is the plain position. Human nature with all its animality 
is moral, it cannot therefore tolerate such injustice for all time to come. 
This is precisely what the great religions also taught. But the teaching has 
so long been neglected and side-tracked. Time has come to rectify the 
mistake. 

But how to do this rectification ? This question is also considered to be 
very difficult — of course by those who do not mean to act. The imperative 
need is to realize that the injustice should no longer be tolerated. But how 
to end the injustice ? — ^Who will do it ? Why — those who feel the bite of 
the injustice. They are to will with all their hearts and minds that the 
injustice should be ended. Their will will go on revealing ways before them 
— will help life that way. Such men of will may not be counted by legions, 
but they are not insignificant in number and, fortunately, they are still to 
be found in every faith. Let them come forward and take the resolution 
that they mean to do honour to their faiths by dedicating themselves to 
the cause of justice and fair play for all (this being the most emphasised 
aspect of every religion) and they will have no truce with double dealing in 
any form. Such dedicated pioneers have always been the salt of the earth. 
The power of sincere and earnest thought is incalculable indeed. 

The politicians who have now become the natural leaders of men, 
particularly politicians of ‘Tree” countries, should also think seriously as to 
what should be their line of action henceforward. As a rule they are votaries 
of expediency and not of truth because they are concerned with sterner 
aspects of politics and administration. But their love of expediency is 
bound to confine their attention to very narrow limits so much so that its 
pursuit will land them before long into futility. As there is no longer any 
prospect of meaningful life on earth unless men are convinced that the 
pursuit of narrow self-interest is nothing but idiocy, it is time that politicians 
realized their mistake and mended their ways. Their shunning of expediency 
and coming over to the way of truth and love will be a distinct gain in the 
new endeavour of fulfilment for mankind. 



RELIGION IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Dr. U. C. Sarkar, m.a., m.l., ll.d., Kavyatirtha, Vidyaranjan 
Principal^ Law College, Chandigarh 


Madam President, Revered Swamijis, Ladies & Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the Swami Vivekananda Centenary organisation,, 
for giving me this opportunity to participate in this Parliament of Religions. 

I must confess, my participation will not make any contribution from my 
side. As a matter of fact, I have come here not to make any contribution 
myself, but to profit by the contributions made by others — the galaxy of 
spiritual and intellectual leaders — ^participating in this Parliament. The 
subject of my talk is Religion in the modern world. 

I am afraid, it will be rash to attempt a definition of religion. In reality, 
we find different religions prevailing in this world. Each of them has got some 
philosophy — some beliefs, some rituals, some practices. It is also universally 
said that at the bottom, in the last analysis, all religions are one. I think, 
by religion we mean that religion which is above, and at the same time 
mostly common in fundamentals to, all these concrete systems of religion — 
like the vertex of a convex solid angle. Hence, religion, in the general sense, 
is bound to be abstract, absolute and eternal. What this eternal and absolute 
truth is, it is difficult to describe or define. It is, therefore, sometimes said 
that religion is practised to attain salvation, moksha, nirvan, to identify 
oneself with the supreme, to merge the individual soul with the universal 
soul and to seek the blessings of the Almighty — ^by whatever name, we may 
invoke Him. This had led to some abstract concepts like God, Soul, Reality, 
Heaven, Hell and so on. There are, of course, certain norms that have to be 
followed by the people in their day-to-day behaviour. No religion, for 
instance, will condone theft or murder whereas, on the other hand, all 
religions will insist on doing some meritorious works with reference not only 
to his fellow beings but also to lower animals. Hence, it is no wonder that 
religion {dharma, as contrasted with adkarma or sin) in popular parlance 
has been almost identified with good behaviour, piety and service to the 
entire creation at large and with avoidance of ill-feeling and enmity. 

Religion is not only general, abstract and absolute, it is also eternal. 
But some expositions, some emphasis, some re-emphasis are bound to take 
place from time to time— from place to place. This is again why we find 
preachers, prophets and preceptors for the laymen. Religion is a matter of 
individual attainment and realisation and it cannot be imposed from 
outside except in forms and ceremonies. Some rituals may be prescribed. 
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some behaviour may be ordained — but these externals should never be 
mistaken as the religion or the essence thereof. The conflict, wherever it 
exists or arises, is always concerning the exterior and not regarding the 
intrinsic and inherent truth. Hence it has been universally believed that the 
different religions are essentially one and the same. It is true that these 
differences were too much emphasised originally and the different religious 
systems tended to be exclusive — Pleading to rivalry, jealousy and even 
antagonism. There was perhaps some psychological justification for laying 
stress on the external ceremonies and formalities. They could give some 
exclusiveness and distinctness to each system adopted by each sect. But 
they had been too much exaggerated, so much so that they were likely to 
mislead any person to the extent that form itself was religion. Fortunately, 
today there is better understanding, greater tolerance and also less exclusive- 
ness and tensions. With the spread of knowledge and improvement in 
communication, social and cultural intercourse is more frequent — with 
the result that narrowness and bigotry are disappearing — promising a 
healthier co-existence, a deeper sympathy and mutual understanding. 

In ancient and medieval societies, the ordinary run of people used to 
blindly believe in religions and religious dogmas without caring or being 
able to know the rational basis behind them. But subsequently man began 
to better understand and more closely examine the truth by applying logic 
and reason ; many differences then appeared to be more unreal than real. 
Hence, the tendencies to narrowness and exclusiveness were effectively 
checked and arrested. 

It is perhaps more or less true that in the earliest society both in the 
East and the West, religion played the most important part. Its appeal 
to and influence over the people were supreme and almost exclusive. People 
were more simple and sincere; their wants were few and diversions fewer. 
They could devote themselves to the pursuit of religion without any interrup- 
tion or hindrance. But in course of time, the position changed. The influence 
of religion was largely usurped by politics. After a rivalry between the church 
and the state, the latter emerged as the more powerful of the two. By church 
in the present context, I mean the religious institutions in general — ^both of the 
East and of the West. In the East, in the same sense, kingship gradually 
replaced priesthood in point of superiority. There is no doubt that in the 
earliest stage, religion was sought and practised for the sake of religion 
alone, that is to say, self-realisation, spiritual attainment and self-content- 
ment. This spiritual appeal lost much of its force when the political organisa- 
tions could be available with state leaders in rulers and governors. The 
next stage of the evolution of the human society, with the advent of 
democracy, was the predominance of economic rather than political 
interest or force. The political parties and their supremacy could be sustained 
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only when the people could be kept contented and satisfied and for this 
purpose the political leaders had to look to the economic interests of the 
people — their material prosperity and elevation. One of the reasons why 
people became more and more indifferent to religious pursuits and specula- 
tions, in course of time, was their absorption in day-to-day struggles and 
competitions for existence and survival. Hence unless the economic wants 
are satisfied and the bare necessaries of life are ensured, there cannot be 
any profitable and successful talk of religion. This is exactly what was em- 
phasised by Swami Vivekananda in the following terms : 

‘‘No amount of politics would be of any avail until the masses in India 
are once more well-educated, well-fed and well-cared for . . . First bread 
and then religion. We stuff them too much with religion when the poor 
fellows have been starving. No dogmas will satisfy the cravings of hunger 
. . . Material civilization, nay even luxury, is necessary to create work 
for the poor. Bread ! Bread ! I do not believe in a God who cannot give me 
bread here, giving me eternal bliss in heaven. India is to be raised, the poor 
are to be fed, education is to be spread and the evil of priestcraft is to be 
removed. No priestcraft, no social tyranny. More bread, more opportunity 
for everybody.” 

Thus religion cannot and should not be sought — away from the society 
or the people. One might retire to the Himalayas and devote oneself to 
religious practices and speculations. But Swami Vivekananda did not and 
could not choose this path. Hence, whatever the form of government and 
whatever the condition of the society, religion should be meant for the 
spiritual and material uplift of all. Individual achievement and realisation 
are meaningless unless they are utilised for the guidance and amelioration 
of the society and the country in their entireties. 

Again every religion, in concrete shape, was more or less originally 
preached by one individual leader and in course of time, these religions 
could develop only through and with the help of some organised institutions. 
Or, in other words, religion was institutionalised. This is ho^v we got the 
temples, the Maths, the churches and the mosques. These institutions again, 
in their turn, were originally, exclusively religious and sacerdotal, though 
in course of time, their activities were expanded, to embrace more and more 
secular items, like education, medical relief, social service and so on. 
Greater emphasis was laid on intellectual and social benefits rather than 
merely on religious rituals and practices. One might almost say that em- 
phasis was shifted from God to man. In the earlier stages of humanity, 
religion was concerned more with God and the different forms of His 
worship, but in the later stages of evolution, the material aspects of human 
welfare and progress were emphasised. It is no longer so much to invoke 
the blessings or pleasures of God, as it is to serv^e humanity in all conceivable 

13 
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ways. Originally, even the abstract religious faith alone could have a 
sufficient appeal and followers and votaries could be attracted, even without 
any offer of any tangible material benefit. This even otherwise also implies 
a greater emphasis on the material aspects rather than on the spiritual aspects 
alone. This is much more objective and useful. Of course, it does not mean 
that people are never attracted by spiritual thoughts alone. Swami Viveka- 
nanda also believed in the strength of Indian spiritualism as well as the 
importance of western materialism. He wanted a happy and fruitful blending 
of the two for the regeneration of India. “Do you know”, asked Swamiji, 
“What my idea is ? By preaching the profound secrets of Vedanta religion 
in the western world, we shall attract the sympathy and regard of the 
mighty nations, maintaining for ever the position of their teachers in spir- 
itual matters and they will remain our teachers in all material concerns.” 
The great monk Swami Vivekananda had given a great and confident lead 
in thus identifying religion with service — educational, medical or otherwise. 
In the words of Swamiji himself, service to the masses is service to God and 
service itself is religion. “Where should you go to seek God”, asked he, “are 
not all the poor, the miserable, the weak Gods ? Why not worship them 
first ? Why go to dig a well on the shores of the Ganges ? . . . Do you feel 
that millions and millions of the descendants of God and of sages have 
become next-door neighbours to brutes ? Do you feel that millions are 
starving today and millions have been starving for ages ? Do you feel 
that ignorance has come over the land as a dark cloud ?” Thus Swamiji 
preached and practised service as religion. He could easily see oneness in 
the whole of humanity not only of this country but of the whole world. 
Hence his teachings were meant not for our motherland alone, but for the 
other countries of the world as well. His teachings did not imply only 
national integration of which we are hearing so much today, they also 
implied what may be characterised as global or world integration. It is 
for this wide catholicity of human sympathy, that his teachings equally 
appealed to the different peoples of the different countries. An Indian 
spiritual leader like Swamiji, alone could address a world congregation 
as “Brothers and Sisters”. It was not a mere accident that he could have 
life-long disciples in different countries and could be instrumental in estab- 
lishing innumerable centres of Ramakrishna Math and Mission in different 
and distant parts of the world. 

As referred to above, Swami Vivekananda also could not find any 
difference or discrimination in any form of religion. Ail forms of religions 
were equally effective and profitable, if sincerely followed. The sameness of 
all religions was emphasised by him thus: 

“As the different streams having their sources in different places all 

mingle their waters in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which 
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men take through difTerent tendencies, various though they appear, 

crooked or straight, all lead to Thee.” 

‘‘Whosoever cometh to Me, through whatsoever form, I reach him, 

all men are struggling through paths wdiich in the end lead to me.” 

Religion has been always a great force and it will continue to remain 
so even in this material world of today. Religion can even now give some 
consolation to the afflicted and the bereaved. Even now people frequent 
places of pilgrimage and contact sadhus and Mahantas to receive inspira- 
tion and consolation from them. Let us hope and pray, a day will come, 
when the world will succeed to discard disputes including war as Ashoka 
the Great did, after the battle of Kalinga. Love and Ahimsa will then replace 
conflict and war. This is feasible only through the supreme influence of 
religion. 

The greatest contribution of Swami Vivekananda, as it has been seen 
above, is the global integration — equality of all men. Hence the popularity 
and success of his appeal. Swami Vivekananda popularised the Vedanta 
and actually applied it in a scientific and objective way. The result was 
that it could readily and irresistibly appeal to all — irrespective of the reli- 
gion professed by an individual. This teaching and exposition of Vedanta 
by him served the most useful purpose of getting at the essence of all religions, 
ignoring the differences in details. The details could be ignored in favour 
of the essence, the form in favour of the substance and the letter in favour 
of the spirit thus leading at once to the common and essential attribute of 
all religions. 

The most important significance of the equality of men as part and 
parcel of God (individual soul and the universal soul) will be undoubtedly 
helping the world one day to realise the necessity that all conflicts and 
disputes — ^religious, political or otherwise — are unreal. Hence it is destined 
to lead to the constitution of one world-state, one family and one brother- 
hood. 

Let this be the goal of religion today, as envisaged by the seer and 
prophet, Swami Vivekananda. 

“Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is reached.” 



RELIGION IS ONE 


Captain Bhag Singh 
Editor^ The Sikh Review^ Calcutta 


Worthy President, Brothers & Sisters, 

Today, it is my proud privilege to sit by the world’s great scholars, 
and address this Parliament of Religions being held as a part of centenary 
celebrations of that Lion-Sage Vivekananda, whose roar in the first Parlia- 
ment of Religions in 1893 resounds with the same clarity even today, for 
he spoke the “Wisdom of the East” that remained and shall remain ever 
fresh. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not profess to be a scholar of any degree, 
but being a soldier by profession, I look upon religion as practical and 
disciplined living which inspires courage of conception, conviction and 
realization. It is perhaps for this practical outlook that most of the Sikh 
divines and saints come from the ranks of the soldiers. 

My paper, therefore, may have nothing much of philosophical value 
but of practical consideration, and my subject is “Religion is One” which I 
present to you as I have been able to understand it in my littleness from the 
great Book of Wisdom, The Guru Granth: 

It is stated in Guru Granth : 
chi ghar chi gur chi updesh 
gur gur eko ves amk 
jai ghar karte kirati hoi 
so ghar rdkh vaddl tol 
visue casd ghadiah thithi vdi i mdhu bhayd 
suraj eko ruti anek ndnak karte ke kete ves 

“There are six Hindu Schools of Thought, each having its own guru 
(founder) and its own doctrine. The Guru of all gurus ^ however, is One 
but His manifestations are many. 

(He is the Guru of all gurus because it is from Him that all gurus had their 
inspiration and enlightenment culminating in the religions they founded.) 
(In these lines the Hindu systems of philosophy are being mentioned. 
But, the conclusion applies to every other religion, its founder and its 
doctrine, because all these are His manifestations.) 

(Brother), in whatever School the glories of the Creator are sung, 
accept it as thy own. In this lies (the secret) of thy advance. (This is 
the crux of Guru Nanak’s view of what makes a true religion. If this 
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were kept in view all religions would become one and the labels would 
lose their significance.) 

As there are one Sun and many seasons wherein are visdSy casds, ghadiSy 
peharSy lunar and week days (division of time into its fragments), so 
O Nanak, there is one God although He has many forms. (That is, God 
does not limit Himself to one form and sends messages to the world 
from time to time. All religions come from the one Divine Source, 
of course in varying degrees of their purity in the process of transmis- 
sion, as also according to the capacity of those through whom they 
come. 

Religion has to deal with man and the problems he is called upon to 
face in life and, to provide suitable answers to those problems. In spite of 
differences of race, colour, sex and nationality and of circumstances under 
which people live and work out their problems, the solution of those problems 
and their ultimate destiny are the same and, therefore, their religions, in 
the essential aspects, cannot be very different. The message of religion, 
must, of necessity, be of a universal nature with its appeal for all. Also, 
since man is continually evolving, his religion must grow into a synthesis 
of all that had gone before it. It cannot afford to be too rigid and inelastic, 
otherwise, it will lose vitality and perish. Barring absolute essentials, it 
has otherwise to remain in a perpetual process of renewal and should, there- 
fore, have the capacity to shed off the outworn old in order to be rejuvenated 
in the ne\v. Truth, therefore, must always express itself in different ages 
tlirough different seers and sages. God reveals Himself in the souls of seers 
in diverse ways from time to time. He is a transcendental Being and, though 
immanent, remains unknowable in entirety, as His Personality has diverse 
and unfathomable aspects. Mystics and seers could not help visualising in 
their visions different pictures of Him according to their own light and 
expressing even different accounts of the vision they had. It is this vision 
which is the basis of all religions. But the richness of the religious experience 
cannot be expressed in words. Also due to differences of training, tastes, 
temperament and the nature of the perceiving minds the visions could not 
be exactly the same. Guru Gobind Singh says : 
dp apni budhi haijeti 
barnat bhin bhin tahi teti 

^'Men according to different understandings have given different 
descriptions of Thee, O Lord.” 

When the experiencer tries to recapture the vision he had, it eludes 
him. There is nothing in his worldly experience to which the vision would 
correspond or to which it could be similar. Therefore, when he comes to the 
intellectual plane to describe himself he has to employ metaphors, figures 
and symbols. The vision thus reduces itself to only the interpretations of 
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personal experience of its founder and has to be symbolic in the very nature 
of things. The Truth thus revealed is not the result of any logical or intellec- 
tual reasoning but the interpretation of the spiritual vision of a Light that 
did illumine the interpreter but which could not be communicated in its 
actuality through the medium of the language. The revelation being subject 
to so many limitations of ideas, emotions, understanding, prejudices and 
power of grasp of the perceiving mind, its descriptions reaching us conflict 
here and there with one another. Only the perfect Master could reveal it 
in its purest form. But spiritually speaking, they may all be considered as 
leading to Him just as all rivers lead to the same ocean. The Guru says; 
suraj eko ruti anek 
ndnak karte ke kete ves 

As there are one Sun and many seasons, so, O Nanak, there is but one 

God although He appears in many forms. 

In the Gitd^ Shri Krishna says, “In whatever form men worship me I 
look after them in that form. Men worship me in many ways but they all 
reach me.” Arjuna was told figuratively that the Supreme Power dwelt on 
the top of a high mountain and there were many paths leading to the 
summit. 

Those who professed different faiths, endeavoured and reached it by 
following different ways leading to the same Ultimate Goal. Cows and goats 
may have different colours but the colour of their milk is white. So also 
Truth revealed at different times by different prophets, spiritually speaking, 
is the same. Therefore it is not wise to create divisions by taking the rigid 
view that only a particular kind of vision or intuitive experience, which, 
after all, is of a personal nature, is the only true experience and that 
others are wholly illusory or imperfect. Everyone should be given the 
right to interpret God in terms of his own experience. This fact must never 
be lost sight of if a right approach to religion is desired. The Sikh Gurus 
recognised the fundamental Truth that God having diverse manifestations 
had not exhausted His store of revelations with any one of them and, each 
revelation was capable of inspiring and enriching mankind. Howsoever 
much forms of worship may differ, all religions have in their own manner 
shown the way whereby man may find God. According to Guru Gobind 
Singh there was an essential unity behind the so-called diversity of all world 
religions. 

dehorn masU sot pujd au namdz ohi 

The temple and the mosque are the same; 

The Hindu worship or the Muslim Nimaz are the same. 

The universal Truths of moral and spiritual nature are accepted and 
stressed by all religions in spite of differences in detail and application. 
At least, they all agree on what the right code of human conduct should be 
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and how a man should behave towards his fellow beings. They have at times 
stirred men’s hearts to the depths, cured the sickness of their souls and 
given strength and inspiration for healthful living on earth and beyond earth. 
They are, in fact, the daily bread of life for mortals who would otherwise 
behave like beasts. If rightly understood they can prove lamps to light 
men’s paths and to kindle the dormant spark into men’s souls. If the light 
of religion were allowed to disappear, men would be lost in a wilderness. 
This light has furnished standards of morality and conduct that have saved 
men from becoming beasts, pouncing on each other’s throats. Thus all 
faiths and their scriptures in themselves present ideals worthy of attainment. 
Anything that elevates man at the stage he is, is good for him. This is the 
Sikh view of life. Guru Nanak says : 
jagat jalandd rdkh le 
prabh apni kirpd dhar 
jit dudre ubre tit le ubhar 

O Merciful Lord, save the burning world in Thy grace and lift the 
man by whatever path he chooses to come to Thee. 

The Gurus never preached in any fanatical manner the superiority of 
their own faith, even though they recognised this superiority by accepting 
and propagating the Sikh view of life. They knew that the fanatical image 
of real or supposed superiority renders the outlook narrow and morbid and 
kills initiative, vitality and independence. They admitted other points of 
view with the same veneration as was accorded to their own, provided they 
were basically in conformity with Truth and helped man to realise himself. 
They accepted the hymns of other divine men of different faiths for incorpora- 
tion in the Holy Granth making it the exponent of universalism. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur died a martyr to protect a faith which was not his own because 
he believed that all men had the right to choose their own form of belief. 
Voltaire wrote to Rousseau when the latter was in trouble on account of the 
views he had expressed, that although he did not agree with a word that 
Rousseau had said yet he would defend to death his right to say it. 

It should be realised that religion cannot live through crystallisation of 
thought. New ideas should be allowed to take roots to suit new conditions. 
Conservatism and rigidity on non-essentials hinders growth and kills vitality. 
Freedom of thought and respect for Truth, wherever it may be, are the signs 
of a living religion. Truth being universal, there could be no question of a 
monopoly or the privilege of a few. Dogmatism produces unhealthy com- 
petition and an unholy urge to advance at the cost of others by all means, 
fair or foul. The philosophy of love, toleration and universal brotherhood 
is then forgotten. The so-called holy and aggressive wars have been the 
outcome of this fanatical approach. Bertrand Russell says: '‘Hatred and 
wars come largely of fixed ideas or dogmatic faith. The distinctive feature 
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of an unintelligent man is the hastiness and the absoluteness of his opinions. 
The scientist is slow to believe and never speaks without modifications.” 

Socrates asserts: '‘Philosophy begins when one learns to doubt — partic- 
ularly to doubt one’s cherished beliefs, one’s dogmas and one’s axioms.” 
He went so far as to declare: "One thing only I know and that is that I know 
nothing.” 

But fanatics go to the other extreme. They will not tolerate difference 
of opinion and compel regimentation of thought. Methods of violence and 
religious persecution have been tried on a large scale though they have 
miserably failed. Prejudices and beliefs of ages cannot be changed except 
through love. 

Guru Nanak insisted on the inner life and not on any particular label, 
and thus founded supranational religion which we in this generation, 
with our extremely narrow outlook, have not only nationalised, but have 
even provincialised to a very dangerous extent. For Guru Nanak the religion 
he founded was to be the religion of man and not of any egoistical provin- 
cial group impervious to healthy influences of other people and other 
faiths. When Guru Nanak met a Hindu he said to him, "Be such a Hindu.” 
When he met a Jain he said to him, "Be such a Jain.” To the Muslims he 
said, "Be such a Muslim”: 

He whose acts accord with his faith, 

And whose heart is free from pride and greed, 

Untroubled by the two impostors, life and death 
Ever resigned to the will of God. 

Knowing Him ever to be the Doer of all acts, 

Freed from the domination of self-love. 

And compassionate to ail living creatures. 

Such a one may truly call himself a Muslim. 

Labels, to Guru Nanak, did not matter if they advanced spiritual life. 
The religion of God has no label. Guru Gobind Singh says: 

Mamastarh amjape 

"Salute Him who is without the label of religion.” 

The change was to be brought about in the content of the belief, if 
it were fallacious, and not necessarily in the label. So the Guru approached 
men of other faiths as one who belonged to them. The strongholds of supersti- 
tion, hypocrisy and tyranny in the social and political fields had to be stormed 
but without becoming offensive in any manner. He was in every respect 
the essence of humility and sweetness and spoke to people kindly and 
affectionately. He had a Hindu and a Muslim as his constant companions 
in all his missionary tours. He would even adopt the technique and the 
terminology of other faiths, clothing them with a new significance which they 
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could understand and appreciate. He told them that no people were the 
chosen of God and what really counted with Him was right conduct and 
truthful living and not the particular creed they professed. Profession of 
faith should always have its roots in the inner life. He went on pilgrimage 
to the holy places of both Muslims and Hindus. He covered the whole of 
India and went beyond. He carried his message of hope to all and in every 
nook and corner. In fact, he was the Guru of all mankind. Bhai Gurdas, a 
great theologian of the Guru’s time says: 
cadid sodhan dharii lokdi 
'‘He set out to reform all mankind on earth.” 

Guru Nanak loved all and won their respect and admiration. When 
he died, both Hindus and Muslims claimed his earthly remains; one party 
claiming that he was a Hindu, and the other claiming that he was a Muslim. 

His aim always was to unite all on the basis of the essentials of religion 
as distinct from outward forms, symbols or ceremonials, which are of value 
only if they promote spiritual development. When they are looked upon 
as ends in themselves they retard growth and produce morbidity. Here is 
a hymn of Guru Arjan Dev in Rag Gaudi^ to clarify this aspect of religious 
life: 

har bin awar kirid bhthe 
jap tap sanjam karam kamdne ehi atiiai muse 
bart nem sanjam mah rehtd tin kd ddh na paid 
age clan avar nai bhdi uhdh kam na diya 
iirath nai ar dharnt bharamtd age thaur napdvai 
uhai kam na avai eh bid oho logan hi patidvai 
cater bed mukh bacni ucrai age mahal na pdiai 
bujhe ndhi ek sudhdkhar oho saglt jhdkk jhakhdiai 

"Without the Lord in mind, all pious needs are illusion; Without the 
Lord in mind recitations, austerities, disciplines, actions all are left 
here (and are not carried beyond) ; (Without the Lord in mind) fasting, 
rules of conduct, and observance of religious discipline are not worth 
half a penny. Hereafter the valuation of things is different and therefore 
these things do not count there. Bathing at holy places and wandering 
about on the earth can ensure no place hereafter. This way avails 
not there and at best may satisfy men of this w’orld. (Without the 
Lord in mind), reciting from memory the four Vedas will not secure 
God’s presence in the next world. If a man did not know the one 
Nectar-Word all the rest he knows is nonsensical prattle. Nanak 
expresses the view that the Guru should be served, the Name dwelt 
upon and the ego of the mind shed off. Whoever practises this view 
will cross the sea of life.” 
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Here the Guru has listed all the so-called religious practices and exposed 
their hollowness if they did not help man to realise his true self which was 
the only thing that mattered. In any case, forms, rituals, doctrines, dogmas 
and books should not be allowed to create rift between men of different 
religious professions. He assailed all artificial barriers between man and 
man and took his stand on the solid basis of universal brotherhood, which 
brooks no narrow loyalties of caste, race or creed. His teachings were not 
invested in the garb of a prophecy nor did he claim any special relationship 
with God. The whole emphasis was always on the inner life of the spirit 
which alone mattered and without which all the rest was sham. 

Martin Luther in one of his letters writes, ‘‘Be a sinner and sin strongly, 
and yet more strongly believe and rejoice in Christ who is the conqueror 
of sin and death and the world. So long as we are in the world there must be 
sinning. This life is not the dwelling place of righteousness. ’’ By this Luther 
means that you can sin as much as you like while being religious. What 
you require is a strong faith. Faith alone will save you. 

Guru Nanak, on the other hand, says, “No Guru, no prophet can save 
you if you sin consciously. Without a religious life based on strong ethical 
foundations and without virtue and goodness, religious life and spirituality 
are a mockery and hypocrisy,” 

Bacon says, “A little philosophy inclineth a man to atheism but depth 
in philosophy bringeth man’s mind about to Religion.” 

Socrates says, “There is no real philosophy until the mind turns round 
and examines itself.” 

Swami Vivekananda puts it thus in a nutshell, “Each soul is potentially 
divine. The goal is to manifest this divine by controlling nature, external 
and internal. Do this by the path of action or of worship or of philosophy, 
by one or more or all and be free.” 

Spinoza says, “To be great is not to be placed above men but to stand 
above the partialities and futilities of uniformed desire and to rule oneself. 
Know thyself is the whole of religion and this religion belongs to the whole 
mankind. When a man learns to acquire a stilled mind, knows the value of 
his soul and builds for worship a quiet church within himself he will have 
learnt the true significance of religion.” 

Guru Nanak says: 
man maftdar tan ves kalandar 

“The mind is the true priest or anchoret within the temple of the body.” 

This is real religion and it belongs to all. 

Sikhism aims at destroying barriers and to unite all: In Sri Rag the Guru 
says: 

satigur aisa jantai 
jo sabh sai dei maldijio 
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‘‘The True Guru is one who unites all !” 

The Sikh faith emerging from such an approach was the synthesis of 
the best in Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. In fact, it was broad-based 
on the essentials of all faiths it had come in contact with. 

Critics unwittingly pay the Sikh Gurus a compliment when they declare 
that they had nothing new to offer to the world. They forget that Truth 
is never old: The Guru says: sac purand na thiai^ and sac purdnd hovai 
ndhl 

When, however, Truth gets mixed up with untruth it has to be revital- 
ised and reinterpreted and then it is ever new. Saints and nshis that had 
gone before the Gurus, had already emphasised different aspects of Truth 
as they saw it. Islam, Advaitism of Shankaracharya, Bhakti cult of Vaishna- 
vism and Yogic Schools of thought were already being preached in the land. 
Different cultures and civilisations had met at one place. They clashed and 
even tried to destroy each other. It was the Guru’s privilege to synthesise 
the complex experience of his forefathers and. Guru Granth embodies that 
synthesis. The Guru went beyond India to Tibet, China, Ceylon, Burma, 
Arabia, Iran, Turkey^ Egypt and Afghanistan and assimilated all that was 
good and true there. He accepted most of the doctrines, synthesising, 
enlarging and reinterpreting them and rejecting others which had become 
out of harmony with his integrated view of life. He possessed a deep analyti- 
cal understanding that could go into the heart of things. Being an intellec- 
tual giant of keenest understanding combining with it an originality of mind, 
and being a rational thinker of exceptional power, he could separate the 
grain from the chaff with ease and naturalness peculiar to him, adopting, 
what was clearly sound and revising what was untrue or imperfect. How 
could a genius like him accept all that was passing as religion ? 

Yet he stuck firmly to the view that all religions w^ere in essence one. 
This is the unique Sikh attitude towards the so-called differences in religious 
creeds. In whatever way man approaches God he gets blessed. Only a sincere 
approach was needed. If that was lacking then whatever the form of worship, 
it led to hypocrisy. Religion is to be lived and not talked about, otherwise 
it will be mere lip homage and a worship not of Truth but of untruth. It 
was in this sense that he said: 

na koi hindu na kol musalman 

“There was no Hindu and there was no Muslim.” 

Otherwise all faiths are good and true and have the capacity to inspire 
mankind. 

It is, therefore, quite true to say that the background of Sikhism is both 
Aryan and Semitic. This is as it should be. But the whole presentation 
seems so distinct, revitalised and original, that the Brahmins met Emperor 
Akbar in a deputation and represented that the Guru had abandoned the 
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social and cultural customs of the Hindus and had even abolished caste 
system, on which Hinduism had its roots; he did not worship idols or the 
Hindu gods or avatars (incarnations) nor offered water to the ancestors; he 
did not conform to the Vedas or other holy books of the Hindus; he did not 
recite gdyatrl nor recognise Sanskrit as the language of the gods, he had 
employed the spoken dialects and the languages of the people as the medium 
of expressing and discussing spiritual matters, he had rejected Hindu rituals 
and ridiculed the institution of priestly class, havans and sacrifices and had 
initiated a moral code distinct from the Hindu ethics. 

Similarly, reports against the Guru having expressed views not in 
conformity with those held by the orthodox Muslims were made to the 
Emperor. 

It is clear that the Guru’s primary stress is always on the practice of 
religious life and not on formalism or ritualism. Truly religious people never 
quarrel over dogmas or forms of worship. For them love and service are the 
basis of religion from which charity and tolerance towards the views of others 
flow in a natural way. The Guru’s gospel of love and universal brotherhood 
could thus become a panacea for the ills of the strife-torn world and could 
provide comfort against the materialism of the modern age. He carried his 
message not to a few saints, pandits ^ yogis ^ but to everybody who would like 
to become what God intended him to be. 

All this showed that although Sikh philosophy and Sikh religion were 
greatly influenced by the currents of thought before the advent of Sikhism 
and most of all by the Hindu Vedanta yet a new spirit breathed through its 
teachings which gave it a new shape culminating in the loud protests and 
antagonisms from all quarters that had entrenched themselves behind the 
sham of faiths. The hypocrisy of renunciation, mechanical ways of worship, 
observance of empty rituals, meaningless penances, rites, forms and cere- 
monies, dogmatic systems of asceticism, mortification of the body, vows of 
celibacy, yogik feats acquired through mental and physical exercises and a 
hundred other things were denounced. The emphasis on essentials as distinct 
from the non-essentials had in itself constituted a new but living pattern and 
made it a dynamic faith with a message for all. The best in the Hindu and 
Muslim cultures and thought were combined and yet not wholly identified 
with the one or with the other so as to lose or confuse the Sikh ideals. Guru 
Arjan himself points out this distinction in Rag Bhairon thus: 
vart na raho na mah ramdand 
iis sevljo rakhai niddna,, 
eko gosdi allako merd 
Hindu turk dohdn neberd^ 
haj kdbaijdon na tirathpujd 
eko sevl avar na dujd 
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pujd karo na navdj gujdro 
ek nirankdr lai ridhai namaskdro 
na ham hindu na musalmdn 
alloh rdm ke pind prdn 
koli kahir ehi kid vikhdnd 
gurpir mil khud khasam pachdnd 

“I practise neither the Hindu way of fasting nor the Muslim way 
observed during the month of Ramzan. I serve only Him Who saves 
me in the end. The one Lord of the earth {gosdin) is also my Allah. I 
have made my peace with both Hindus and Muslims. I do not go to 
Mecca for a pilgrimage nor do I worship at the Hindu holy places. I 
shall serve Him and no other, I do not worship idols or recite Nimaz. 
I cherish in my heart the Formless One. We are neither Hindus nor 
Muslims. Our bodies and souls are the gift from Allah Ram. Kabir 
makes the assertion that he had realised the Lord through meeting the 
Guru who was also the Pfr.” 

From the above it must not, however, be concluded that Sikhism 
ignores spiritual theories, philosophic doctrines and metaphysical aspects of 
religion. Practice of religion is not possible without the basic doctrines 
and therefore these are brought out in a simple and straightforward language. 
There is no mystery around them and they are of the utmost value in life. 
Aimless theorising and mere abstractions divorced from life and lacking 
practical value are not countenanced. The greatest truths are always the 
simplest. Only ignorant and insincere people make them appear intricate 
and difficult. Truths that put a living purpose into life and confer inner 
peace and spiritual power only matter. Yet, the view of the nature of the 
Ultimate Reality, the relationship of man with it, the aim of life and how it 
was to be realised, the theory of creation and so many other matters were 
all carefully examined, discussed and incorporated in the Holy Granlh: but 
they were always related to life and not treated as airy things for the gymnas- 
tics of mind and intellect. The Gurus w^ere impatient wdth that view or, 
for the matter of that, with any pursuit of philosophy, that did not have a 
practical bearing on life. Guru Nanak clearly says : 
sac urai sabh ko upar sac dcdr 

^ ‘Truth is higher than everything but higher still is truthful living.’’ 
‘‘Truthful living” is the basic requirement of all religions, hence 
“Religion Is One”. Guru Nanak compares ‘‘truthful living” to a true gold 
coin that bears the Divine Seal acceptable in the Lord’s Court. He tells us 
the process of minting truthful character thus : 

If thou must make a gold coin true 
Let thy mint these rules pursue: 
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In the forge of continence 

Let the goldsmith be a man of patience. 

His tools be made of knowledge. 

His anvil made of reason; 

With the fear of God the bellows blow. 

With prayer and austerity make the fire glow, 
Pour the liquid in the mould of love, 

Print the name of the Lord thereon. 

And cool it in the holy waters. 

For thus in the mint of Truth the word is coined, 
Thus those who are graced are to work enjoined. 
O Nanak, by His blessing have joy everlasting. 



BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMASAMBUDDHASSA 
(Salutation to Lord Buddha) 


Bhikkhu J. KAshyap 
Sarnath^ Varanasi 


In a Parliament of Religions like this it would be advantageous if we 
forget our differences and join to consider in what does exist the common 
good of all of us and how we can co-operate for it. 

This evening I wish to examine the same as a representative of Buddhism. 
What attracts our attention most in the present age is the wonders that are 
being performed by the material sciences, which, in the past, were thought 
to be possible only by the power of spirituality. This has led the modern 
generation to lose faith in religion and have it in material science. This is so 
true that we cannot close our eyes to it. This is a glaring challenge to Religion. 
If the religions continue to struggle amongst themselves for supremacy, one 
over the other, they will not be able to meet this common threat, 

I think, it is high time for the religions to unite together and with 
mutual co-operation conduct a sincere exploration into the potentialities of 
the inner life of man. Scriptures of all religions give evidence of miracles 
being performed by the prophets and saints. The pages of the Tripitaka, 
the Pali Scripture of early Buddhism, are full of these, exhibited by the 
Buddha and the disciples — both monks and lay, both men and women. 
Once, King Ajatasattu asked the Buddha, w^e read in the Samahhaphala 
Sutta of the Dighanik^'a, .... ‘"‘Sir, the advantages of the different secular 
arts and crafts are evident before us; can you show me such an advantage of 
leading the hard life of a monk ?” And, the Buddha, while giving an 
enumeration of these, pointed out that his monk could perform miracles like 
. . making oneself invisible to others, passing freely through the walls and the 
hills, walking on the surface of water as on the solid ground, taking dips in 
the solid ground as in water, soaring high in the sky like a bird, reaching 
the moon and the sun, hearing sounds and seeing things from great distance, 
having a clear vision into the mind of others, remembering events of past 
lives and so on. There were occasions, often and on, when the Buddha did 
Himself give demonstration of these, for quelling an opponent or Tor winning 
the faith of others. Sometimes, He also oidered a disciple of His to give such 
demonstration for similar purposes. 

This power is achieved by a perfectly concentrated mind, for which 
the Buddha has taught the full course of practice and culture. He has not laid 
stress on anything else so much as on the importance of it. The last words of 
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His were Fwwt fs^FTHTpr qpnr fq^sT 

O Monks, go, sit under a tree or in a secluded corner of the house or in a 

lonely forest and devote yourself to the practice of concentration. 

After the Buddha, the tradition of the practice continued to live for 
centuries. Meditation centres thrived in the forests and caves of the country 
all over. But, gradually the method was forgotten, and its tradition was 
lost. Now we have got the description of it only in the book, but there is no 
teacher to give a practical guidance in its delicate process. Nevertheless, 
the clue to it is there, and it is possible for us to lead an exploration in that 
direction. There is no reason why we will not succeed if we pursue with full 
determination. The material science is conducting research in the poten- 
tiality of an atom. The governments of big nations are bent upon it, and they 
are also attaining marvellous success. I think, it would be worth-while 
conducting research in the potentialities of our mind, in the same spirit of 
scientific quest. No costly set up will be required for it. All that will be 
necessary is to find out right type of zealous men and to provide them with 
the situations needed for it. There is no doubt that the potentiality of mind is 
much more than that of an ‘atom,’ and it is very likely that all the powers 
of mind will be got once more that the Buddha had and of which He had 
taught. 

I wish I could give you a description of the method of the practice as we 
have it in the Tripitaka, but, I am sorry, the brief time at my disposal does 
not permit me to do it. 

The end of perfecting concentration is not to have the miraculous 
powers, though they do come in the process of it. The exact end of it is to 
pierce into the deep nature of reality and realise it face to face, which cannot 
be done by the distracted mind of the average man. With the dawn of this 
realisation, he is freed from the influence of greedy selfishness, from ill-will, 
hate, anger and all such lower traits. 

This reminds me of the definition of man in the Text book of logic, — 
man is a rational animal. This is very true of the average man. Inasmuch as 
a man is guided by selfish greed and blind anger, he is very much like any 
other animal. The eminence of man lies in his capability to conquer selfish 
greed by liberal generosity and to conquer blind anger by discreet kindness. 
The more he is able to do it the more rationality is realised in him; and the 
more he fails in it the more animal he is. Let us visualise a man purely 
rational, free from the faintest shade of animality, whose actions are motiv- 
ated only by selfless generosity and unadulterated kindness, free from 
egoism and ignorance. The realisation of such a personality is the highest 
ideal of Buddhism. Such a man is called an Arahat. 

The Buddhist outlook is very much in conformity with the spirit of 
modern age. The Buddha has stressed that the Dhamma must be 
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or the truth of which should be able to be demonstrated before all. He has 
taught to keep our mind open and free from all bias, and to accept a thing not 
with a blind faith but with understanding based on critical examination 
and severe test. The Buddha has warned us not to bring faith in Him also 
blindly, but He has said — Just as a piece of gold is accepted as genuine 
after being rubbed on the stone, after being cut on the anvil and after being 
heated in the fire, so, before you accept what I say, you must put it to an 
examination as critical and severe as possible. 

With an outlook as this, let all the religions come together and unite in 
conducting an exploration in the potentialities of the inner life with the 
spirit of a scientific quest, leaving aside all bias of sectarianism. Then and 
then only there may be a hope for religion to meet the challenge of modern 
materialism. 


14 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S GOSPEL OF DIVINE HUMANISM 


Ramani Kumar Datta Gupta, b.l. 
Calcutta 


‘Jiva is Shiva’ 

To visualise and serve living beings as God for the realisation of the 
Divinity in them is a new philosophy of work enunciated by Sri Ramakrishna, 
the great Master and preached by his illustrious disciple Swami Vivekananda* 
Sri Ramakrishna fully realised that the suffering multitude he saw before 
him were but symbols of that Divinity, the realisation of which is the summum 
bonum of life and one who failed to pay due homage to those manifestations 
of the Divinity, worshipped God in other forms in vain. ‘‘Seekest thou 
God ?” says Sri Ramakrishna, ‘"Then seek Him in man. Divinity is more 
manifest in man than in any other object.” Sri Ramakrishna lived constantly 
on high spiritual planes in the serene fulness of cosmic joy. But he was 
not on that account unmindful of the infinite sufferings and afflictions of the 
world. He was wide awake to the tragic miseries and agonies of the unhappy 
world and did not detach himself from life to avoid its sufferings. His real!* 
sation of the identity of God and man, and his universal love revealed unto 
him that the living being is God and that whoever loves God must unite 
himself with Him in sufferings, errors and excesses of humanity. It was 
due to his monistic (Advaita) realisation that he screamed and smarted 
under pain, as from a wound, and his heart was bleeding at the sight of 
two boatmen quarrelling and one beating the other on the Ganges near his 
dwelling-place at Dakshineswar, Suffering of the boatman tortured him 
and he felt in the deep recess of his heart his pain as his own. 

On another occasion Sri Ramakrishna burst into tears to see a man 
strike at a tree with an axe and cried out with agony: ^‘My Mother is present 
in this tree, the axe is striking at Her.” After his super-conscious state in the 
bosom of identity Sri Ramakrishna could not even place his feet on tender 
blades of grass, pluck flowers from plants, utter an unkind word to anyone 
and allow his feet to be touched by way of salutation — ^in a word, he realised 
and felt the very presence of Brahman in all and sundry — ^in mein and 
women, beasts and birds, plants and insects. He not only relieved the indi- 
vidual sufferings of those who came to him for succour, but also removed 
collective sufferings on several occasions and exhorted Vivekananda and his 
other great disciples to serve the afflicted and the miserable as 'Shiva’ or 
'Narayana’. Specially on two occasions Sri Ramakrishna himself was 
extremely moved with compassion and sympathy, shed tears to see the 
wretched condition of famine-stricken people at Deoghar and Ranaghat 
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and persuaded his caretaker and disciple Mathuranath Biswas, son-in-law 
of Rani Rasmani, to feed and clothe them adequately, and even to exempt 
the tenants from payment of taxes for a period of time because of famine 
prevailing in his estate. 

One day at Dakshineswar Sri Ramakrishna took part in a talk amongst 
his disciples about 'compassion to living beings’ {jive day a), a popular 
Vaishnavite maxim and at once uttered forth in a half-superconscious mood 
this aphoristic saying: Jiva is Shiva (a living being is God). Why 
kindness to living beings ? Worship them as God. Kindness stimulates 
arrogant superiority. Man has a right only to serve and worship as 
God. 

This pithy spiritual truth, pregnant with a deep meaning, was quickly 
grasped, assimilated and realised by Swami Vivekananda, who interpreted 
and preached his Master’s gospel of service by way of giving secular education 
to illiterate masses, spiritual knowledge to those who thirst for God, food and 
clothings to starving people, medical aid to diseased persons, and other 
kinds of succour to the needy and the afflicted, so that having all their 
wants fulfilled they might by and by be led to the domain of spirituality. 
The many-sided works of service rendered by the Ramakrishna Mission in 
India and abroad according to local needs derive their inspiration from this 
aphoristic saying of Sri Ramakrishna: ^Jtva is Shiva\ 

Radiator of Peace and Unity 

During Sri Ramakrishna’s last illness at the Cossipore Garden House, 
Swami Vivekananda often implored his Master to transmit unto him such 
spiritual dynamism as might enable him to be constantly attuned to and 
deeply absorbed in the ineffable bliss of the Absolute in the highest super- 
conscious realisation {Nirvikalpa Samadhi), Sri Ramakrishna chastised 
Swami Vivekananda for his narrow and selfish idea and exhorted him to 
dedicate his life to the service of humanity as God in their tragic miseries 
and afflictions. The Master assured his worthy disciple that the highest 
superconscious realisation would become so easy and natural to him by the 
grace of the Mother that even in his normal state he would be able to realise 
one Divinity in all beings. “Thou art the bearer,” emphasised Sri Rama- 
krishna, “in this storm-tossed world, of the message of universal love, sym- 
pathy, joy and fraternity. It is thy sacred role, proud privilege and bounden 
duty to radiate peace, order and unity in the whirlpool of dissensions and 
wrangles into which people have feverishly thrown themselves. Be thou 
like the wide-spreading banyan tree in whose cool and soothing shade 
thousands of souls, weary and wounded in the struggle for existence, come 
for shelter, healing, solace and peace. The great mission of liberating people 
from all kinds of bondage and sufferings devolves on thee.” 
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And the worthy apostle proved equal to the task. Vivekananda preached 
his Master’s universal gospel of divine humanism, which has given an entirely 
new orientation to the scientific method of organised beneficence obtaining 
in the West as also to the hitherto-prevailing idea of compassion for the 
afflicted in the East, and has also given a quietus to the age-long conflict 
between spiritual life and social welfare. “From the highest Brahman to the 
tiniest atom,” declared Swami Vivekananda, “abides the same God. Dedicate 
thyself to their service. God exists in varied forms before thee. Where dost 
thou seek Him ? He serveth God best, who loveth best His creatures.” 

Conception of Divine Humanism 

In India the conception of Divinity in living beings is as old as the 
age of the Vedas. The Vedic seers realised the Absolute in the highest 
superconscious state and visualised Him in and through all. The Upanishads 
declare emphatically that one Supreme Brahman pervades the whole 
universe and is the sum-total of all souls. The Gita, the Bhagavatam, the 
Puranas, the Epics and the Vaishnava Scriptures sing equally of the noblest 
conception of an all-pervading Brahman. But the tragedy of things is that 
no serious attempt has been made by the people to translate this sublime 
doctrine into practical life. There has been an age-long conflict between 
theory and practice. The result is that the highest teachings of the Vedanta 
are out of touch with the practical life of the nation. 

Blind, lame, dumb, diseased, miserable and poor people are there in 
all societies, in all climes and in all ages. People are also rendered helpless 
and distressed by such natural calamities as famine, pestilence, flood, earth- 
quake, cyclone, fire, etc., and also by destructive weapons of modern warfare 
and frenzied mob-violence. Except a few believers in fatalism and inexora- 
ble Law of Nature, who are callous enough to leave the afflicted and the 
miserable to their fate to reap the consequences of their own misdeeds, 
people in general have natural sympathy and love for the distressed and feel 
inclined to alleviate their sufferings in all possible ways. All books on 
religion and ethics of the world inculcate kindness, sympathy, love and 
charity for relieving the distress of fellow-beings. Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam, Zoroastrianism, Taoism, Buddhism and Jainism also stress the need 
of bestowing charity on the afflicted and relieving their sufferings, and 
regard compassion as an act of supreme virtue. 

In India all schools of thought — dualistic, non-dualistic and qualified 
non-dualistic — ^appear to concur in the utility of the service to the suffering 
humanity from different angles of vision and attitudes. The dualists are 
not disposed to look upon living beings as God, but they serve them knowing 
that the Lord abides in them and that He will be pleased if His children 
are lovingly served. Qualified non-dualists maintain that the universe is 
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the manifestation of God and that to serve manifested beings is tantamount 
to divine worship. Non-dualists (Advaitists) hold that a living being is 
Brahman Himself and that to serve a living being is to serve and worship 
Brahman and to realise Brahman in him. It is on this non-dualistic concep- 
tion that Sri Ramakrishna, the great Teacher, built up his universal gospel 
of divine humanism, and Vivekananda, the great interpreter, preached this 
new philosophy of work broadened and strengthened by his intimate 
knowledge of the East and the West. The idealist and realist Vivekananda 
with an intellectuality and foresight that were his own, realised the supreme 
necessity of ministering to the physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
needs of suffering humanity by initiating wide-scale organised works of 
service to be done in the true spirit of worship as an efficacious means to 
self-realisation. The large-hearted Vivekananda declared: ‘‘Are not all 
the poor, the miserable, the weak our gods ? Worship them first. He who 
sees Shiva in them really worships Shiva and if he sees Shiva only in the 
image, his worship is preliminary. May I be born again and again and suffer 
thousands of miseries so that I may worship the only God that exists, the 
only God that I believe in, the sum-total of all souls, and above all, my God 
the wicked, my God the miserable, my God the poor of all races and of all 
species is the special object of my worship.” 

Service is Worship 

The great religious and philanthropic institution, the Ramakrishna 
Mission of world-wide repute, founded by Swami Vivekananda, is catering 
to the needs of suffering humanity by secular educatioti, spiritual knowledge, 
medical aid and varied relief works. A synthesis of these humanitarian 
works is essential for the constitution of man, for the gradual process of 
self-unfoldment from physical nourishment to the succour of the spirit. 
It is a privilege to help others. We must not stand on a high pedestal and 
take five cents in our hand and say: ‘Here, my poor man,’ but be grateful 
that the poor man is there, so that by giving a gift to him we are able to 
help ourselves. We must think ourselves blessed for the privilege given to 
us of working for God, and not of helping Him, Who comes in the forms 
of the poor, the miserable and the afflicted. The service of the distressed 
does not only assist the sufferers in the mitigation of their sufferings but 
also helps their servers even more effectively in the realisation of the Self. 
The giver is always the recipient. If service is rendered in the true spirit 
of worship, it is the most efficacious means to spiritual realisation, for 
man is the highest symbol of God and the service of man is the highest form 
of worship on earth. Herein lies the special significance ofthe ideal of divine 
humanism enjoined by Swami Vivekananda. This universal gospel of service 
embodies the future hopes and aspiration of mankind and represents in a 
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remarkable degree the harmonious blending of knowledge, work and 
worship (love). It is Vedanta in its application to practical life and is a 
distinct and unique contribution to world-culture. The highest Vedantic 
truths that are treasured up in the Scriptures, cloisters, hermitages and 
mountain-caves, have been brought down for their application to practical 
life. 

One question may be asked : Is it possible for ordinary mortals to serve 
suffering humanity in the true spirit of worship without first realising the 
inherent divinity in them ? It is true that he who has seen God will live for 
all and that without the realisation of the Spirit within oneself and in others, 
real service is not possible. But that must not deter us from practising the 
ideal. Before self-realisation we ought to keep constantly in view the revela- 
tion of the Scriptures and the spiritual experiences of the great seers who 
have realised the Truth, and try to follow them as best as we can. Constant 
practice in the spirit of worship will enable the server to realise the Self in 
the long run. This point was also elucidated by Swami Shivananda, another 
direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, in a letter to Remain Rolland, the 
great French savant. 

India’s Rdle as Peace-maker 

The two devastating World Wars have left terribly baneful anarchy in 
thought and life in their trail, and the combatant nations have got weary 
of slaughter and havoc, and are thirsting for peace. It is high time that the 
work of evangelising the war-worn West and East with the soothing and 
life-giving message of the Vedanta should be pushed forward on an exten- 
sive and intensive scale. It is the Indian Vedanta that is the sovereign panacea 
for all ills and shall bring succour and abiding peace to the aggressive 
nations that are once again on war-path and stage tests of destructive 
explosives threatening wholesale annihilation with atomic and other offensive 
weapons, and deliberately refuse to believe in the efficacy of spiritual power 
and adhere to brute-force to achieve their objectives. A great opportunity 
has now come to India, because she has at last shaken off her age-long shackles 
of political thraldom and is, therefore, in an unfettered position to fulfil her 
foreign policy, — ^her spiritual mission, in the fullest possible measure. She 
must assert herself now and occupy her rightful place as the Spiritual 
Teacher and Peace-maker to the benighted world. 
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Hinduism as a religion is both a way of thinking and a way of living. 
It includes both a theory of the world and a code of life, that is to say, it is a 
code of life with a philosophical background. It was not founded by any 
prophet or incarnation of God. Nor is it based on the teachings of any one 
saint or religious reformer. It is based on the varied religious and spiritual 
experiences and teachings of many Indian sages and saints, seers and 
philosophers, as these have been recorded in the Vedas and Upanisads, 
the Smrtis and Puranas, the Itihasas or Epics including the Bhagavadgita, 
and the Darsanas or philosophical systems. But Hinduism is primarily 
based on the Vedas which are not the works of any man, but are eternal, 
being the embodiment of eternal truths revealed to the ancient Hindu seers 
(rsis). As such, Hinduism is also called Vaidika religion and Sanatana or 
eternal religion. 

The Conception of God 

Hinduism believes in one ultimate spiritual reality or universal spirit 
who is self-luminous and manifests himself in many worlds and dwells in ail 
living beings as their inner ruler or guide. This ultimate reality is the supreme 
God in Hinduism. It also believes that though God is one, He has various 
manifestations in many gods and goddesses, any one of which may be wor- 
shipped as a form of the Supreme God. We have, therefore, in Hinduism 
various forms of the worship of God, ranging from the worship of images to 
the contemplation of Brahman. It believes rather in the unity of the gods 
in God, than the denial of gods for God. It finds One in all and all in One, 
and recognises the unity and harmony of all religious faiths as being so many 
paths to the same goal, i.e. God. Hinduism also holds that God can and 
does incarnate Himself in the world. When the moral exigency of the world 
requires it, God comes down to the world as a human being to save mankind 
and restore the moral order of the world. 

The Conception of the World 

The world, according to Hinduism, is created, maintained and destroyed 
by God. God’s activity of creation, maintenance and destruction of this 
and many other worlds is a free play of His free will which is of the nature of 
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Sportive activity (lila). The world is a moral stage on which individual 
souls have to play their parts and enjoy or suffer in life according to their 
merits or demerits. The cycle of alternate creation and destruction of the 
world (kalpa) has no beginning or end, it goes on for ever. The world and 
all things of the world, excepting souls, are impermanent. They have neither 
eternal reality nor absolute value; God alone is the eternal reality and 
absolute good. 

The Conception of the Self, Bondage and Liberation 

The individual soul is a conscious subject which is different and distinct 
from the body, the senses, the mind and the intellect. It is a part of God or 
identical with God and, therefore, imcreated, eternal, pure and free. But 
when through the influence of Maya or avidya, i.e. ignorance and egoism, 
it forgets its real nature and identifies itself with the mind-body, it becomes 
subject to bondage. Bondage means the liability of the soul to birth and 
death and consequent suffering in the world. In the state of bondage all 
souls are governed by the law of karma and rebirth. We are born in the 
world to reap the fruits of our actions in the past life, and we shall be born 
again to reap the fruits of our actions in the present life. For every individual, 
soul, the cycle of birth and death will go on repeating itself till it is liberated 
from bondage. 

The law of karma does not imply fatalism as it is ordinarily supposed. 
It rather means self-determination. It just states that one’s present condition 
of life is partially determined by one’s past actions, and one’s future will be 
determined by one’s present actions. In the Yoga Va^istha Ramayana^ 
we are told that fate (daiva) is the cumulative effect of the actions of a man 
done in the past life (purva-janmarjitaih karma daivamityucyate) . 

As ignorance about the real nature of the self, God and the world is the 
root cause of bondage, right knowledge of them (tattvajnana) is regarded 
as the indispensable condition of liberation. Liberation means freedom from 
sin, suffering and rebirth, and the attainment of perfect peace and happiness. 
It may be attained in this life or after death. 

There is, however, some difference of opinion among the Hindu 
religious thinkers as to the exact nature of the right knowledge of reality 
that is to liberate man from bondage to the world. This is due to the 
difference in their conceptions of reality itself. Thus the Hindu scriptures 
come to lay down four main paths of liberation* These are called rajayoga 
or the path of psychic control and concentration, karma-yoga or the path of 
disinterested work, bhakti-yoga or the path of devotion to God, and jnana- 
yoga or the path of philosophic knowledge of reality. But there it should be 
observed that these paths are not exclusive of and opposed to one another, 
rather they are complementary. 
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The Hindu Social System 

Hinduism commends Varnasrama-dharma as the ideal social system. 
It recognises four natural ends of man’s life, namely, kama or enjoyment, 
artha or wealth, dharma or righteous work, and moksa or liberation. It is, 
therefore, wrong to think that Hinduism is a religion of world-negation and 
that it would make its followers quite other-worldly and apathetic to life 
in this world. Far from this, it recognises wealth and enjoyment as natural 
ends which one should try to realise in life. Only one should not be lost in 
them, but should make them the means for the attainment of higher moral 
and spiritual values, namely, virtue and liberation. Liberation means not 
only freedom from suffering, but the attainment of bliss (ananda) — infinite 
and eternal. That all men in the world want to be free from suffering and 
have joy for ever will be admitted by all of us. But m order that we can attain 
this end, we should so regulate our life, that the pursuit of the other ends 
like wealth and enjoyment does not hamper but help us realise the highest 
end of liberation which is eternal joy or bliss. Varnasrama-dharma as a socio- 
religious system gives us the rules for such a regulated life. In it there is a 
division of society into the four classes (not castes) of Brahmanas (spiritual 
teachers)^ Ksatriyas (warriors), Vaisyas (traders) and Sudras (laboureis), 
according to the natural endowments and professions (guna and karma) 
of its individual members. There is also a division of the individual’s life 
into the four stages of brahmacarya or student life, garhasthya or family 
life, vanaprastha or retired life and sannyasa or world-renunciation. Any 
person who performs the duties of life according to Varnasrama-dharma 
will attain liberation, whichever the class he or she may belong to in the 
social body. The order of varm and dsrama was quite flexible in the past. 
But later on it degenerated into a rigid caste system in which the spirit 
was lost and the form alone ruled over society. In recent times a process of 
reform and reconstruction of the social system in Hinduism has been started 
to adapt it to the modern conditions of life. 

Cardinal Virtues in Hinduism 

Hinduism recognises and enjoins all members of the society to acquire 
certain cardinal virtues. These are: truthfulness, simplicity, purity, conti- 
nence, self-control, abstinence from illegitimate injury to any life (ahirhsa), 
discrimination, detachment, fortitude, study of the scriptures, worship of 
God and service tp all living beings. 

Ideals of Spirituality and Renunciation in Hinduism 

What distinguish Hinduism in the comity of religions are its noble 
ideals of spirituality and renunciation. For it, the reality of man and the 
world is the infinite, eternal spirit. Man is the immortal self and not the 
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mortal mind-body. His soul nothing can destroy. Weapons cannot cut it, 
fire cannot burn it, water cannot moisten it, air cannot dry it. It is eternal, 
all-pervading, unmoved, immovable and everlasting. Hinduism calls 
upon one and all to hear about this transcendent self, meditate on it day 
and night, know it, realise it, and be free and fearless in life. This is what 
Hinduism teaches. This is the central teaching of the Upanisads. This is 
the main pivot on which Swami Vivekananda’s life, activity and teachings 
turned throughout his earthly career. 

For a true Hindu, religion is not so much a matter of forms and formal- 
ities, external rites and ceremonies, as of a direct experience of the presence 
of God within him and outside him. The final end of his religious life is to 
have a vision of God, to see God face to face, and not to remain satisfied 
with anything less. So also the acid tests of a man’s moral and spiritual 
life are detachment from worldly things, renunciation of worldly values, 
capacity for self-sacrifice for the good of others, love and sympathy for 
suffering beings and selfless service to them without distinction of caste, 
colour, creed, community and nationality. It is no doubt difficult, but not 
impossible, to realise these ideals, as has been evidenced by the lives of 
some rare blessed souls like Jesus Christ, Gautama Buddha, §ri 
Sankaracarya, Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. Hinduism has 
a special mission to perform in the world. It has to preach these noble 
ideals to mankind. So long as it embodies and cherishes these ideals, it will 
live, no matter whatever its other faults and failings may be. Let all Hindus 
try to uphold these great ideals, live them and thereby achieve their own 
good and contribute to the good of mankind. 


Om Tat Sat 
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According to the man in the street, the expression “Universal Religion” 
brings forth a variety of images, namely, that of a bouquet m which various 
kinds of flowers have been studded or a delicacy in which edible matters 
of different varieties have been put together or a necklace in which pearls 
have been collected from different sources. In other words, by “Universal 
Religion” is meant a synthesis of the best elements of the different religious 
systems like Christianity, Buddhism, Islam and Hinduism. The purpose 
of this paper is to show that this is an erroneous notion. Universal Religion 
is neither the product of ratiocination or discursive understanding nor an 
amalgam of the vital elements of different religions produced eclectically. 
For one thing, the universal kept apart from the particulars, is a meaning- 
less abstraction. Universal do not hang in the air but find their meaning 
and significance in and through the particulars. 

Attempts to arrive at a systematic conception of Universal Religion 
through discursive understanding failed in the past and are bound to fail 
in the future also. I shall take two instances from history to illustrate the 
point. Akbar’s attempt to establish a Universal Religion acceptable to 
everybody (Din-i-Ilahi) did not succeed as it was based on unsound reason- 
ing. It is true indeed, that the great Emperor studied with remarkable 
devotion and sincerity the scriptures of the Hindus, of the Christians, of the 
Jains and others but failed to notice the basic unity underlying all religious 
systems. In his over-zealousness, he betrayed an unfair preference of one 
religious faith to another and earned condemnation from Vincent Smith 
who ventured to say that The Divine Faith was a monument of Akbar s 
folly, not of his wisdom. With a view to acquiring a comprehensive account 
of Christianity, Akbar invited Christian missionaries from Goa, studied 
the scriptural texts under their guidance, said his prayers in the chapel 
and even encouraged the missionaries to convert Hindus and Moslems to 
Christianity. It is said that Hinduism exercised a deeper influence on the 
mind of Akbar than any other religion and he adopted the Hindu way of 
life and took active part in many great Hindu festivals. Jehangir states in 
his autobiography that his father never for a moment forgot God. Akbar 
used to say that even when engaged in ordinary duties of the world one 
should have constant thought of God. One can be god-intoxicated and 
yet remain in the world. The Emperor used to illustrate his point by lefer- 
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ring his audience to the behaviour of the Indian women who would have 
upon their heads pitchers full of water, laugh and joke among themselves 
and yet would not allow a drop of water to fall. This will remind you all of 
a similar illustration given in the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. History shows 
that the Universal Religion propounded by Akbar did not survive and the 
followers of this path, whose number was not large, failed to ascertain, after 
Akbar’s death, how exactly the Universal Religion could be made dynamic 
and fruitful in everybody’s life. 

Hegel and his right-wing followers endeavoured to establish a Universal 
Religion on the basis of certain fundamentals which follow from the fact 
of man’s consciousness of his own finitude or limitation. It has been said 
that in order to be fully conscious of his own finitude or limitation a man 
must transcend his finitude and this inevitably leads one to the awareness 
of the Absolute which is the ground of all that is. In other words, to be 
conscious of change as change one must be changeless. When, for instance, 
I go to a film show and see the movie pictures in quick succession, I as a 
cogniser do not change, for, had the ‘T” also changed corresponding to the 
change in the pictures, my awareness of change would not have been 
possible. Hegel did not have much difficulty in disproving the contention 
of his opponent that all human knowledge being relative, it is impossible for 
us to know God or the Absolute. Hegel’s reply is that the assertion that we 
know phenomena only would be meaningless except by an implicit reference 
to the Infinite. If we knew finite things only it would have been impossible 
for us to characterise them as finite. The knowledge of a limit involves the 
transcendence of it. Now, this awareness of a limit and its transcendence 
are present in every human being. 

Therefore religious consciousness is universal. The Hegelian conception 
of Universal Religion was repudiated by the Pragmatists and the Intui- 
tionists because it lay too much emphasis on man’s intellect alone to the 
utter neglect of his feeling and will. Religion is man’s total reaction to 
reality and if it fails to satisfy man’s thought, emotion and volition in the 
appropriate manner, it degenerates into meaningless practices and rituals. 
Hegel’s panlogism which is at once a source of strength and weakness of the 
Hegelian Philosophy did not inspire the religious aspirant, for the Absolute 
of Hegel which is to be reached through the help of logical categories is 
like a dark night in which all cows are black. It is a pity that the logical 
category of identity-in-difference which is Hegel’s chief contribution to 
Logic was not fully utilised by Hegel in dealing with the religious phenom- 
enon. Had Hegel been fully conscious of the lessons of his own logic he 
would have certainly grasped that the plan of the Universe is identity in differ- 
ence or unity in diversity and Universal religion cannot therefore be a sub- 
stitute for dead uniformity in which all individual differences are obliterated. 
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It has sometimes been held that the greatest obstacle that prevents us 
from realizing the ideals of Universal Religion is the radical difference 
that exists between two religions in regard to their philosophy, mythology 
and rituals. It seems to me that the differences in this respect are some- 
times overdrawn. It is true indeed that a particular religion is rooted in 
certain traditions, in a philosophy, in mythologies and expressed through 
certain rituals. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to discover broad principles 
which are common to all the different religions of the world. It may be 
said without any fear of contradiction that in spite of differences in the 
philosophies that underlie the major religions of the world viz, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Hinduism, Islam and others, all agree in one broad 
principle, a contingentia mundi, because the contingent is not, the necessary 
Being is. In other words, the relative or the contingent is not self-explanatory. 
That is the main philosophical theme of all major religions. Some Western 
scholars point out that there cannot be any point of agreement between 
Hinduism and Buddhism, for while the former is polytheistic the latter is 
non-theistic. This seems to be a case of over-simplification. Polytheism is 
not the appropriate term to characterise Hinduism, for the Hindu does 
not really worship many Gods but simply envisages God in many forms. 
Max Muller invented the term, ‘henotheism’ to indicate worship of one 
God in many forms of which only one is worshipped at a time. As we have 
in the Rig Veda: ‘‘There is one but they call Him by many names*’. 

Much harm has been done by wrong interpretations put on the Bauddha 
doctrines of Anatta and Nibbana. Buddhism is not mateiialism nor an 
offshoot of Logical Positivism or modern Psychology which discovers no 
soul, no ‘ghost in the machine’ beyond individual psychoses. Something 
that can say “I” does remain and that is the State of Enlightenment. The 
precise nature of this Enlightenment was not discussed by Buddha for 
obvious reasons. He refrained from describing the Indescribable. Nibbana 
and Anatta are correlated concepts. Nibbana is not a blank or void but the 
result of the cessation of craving. The Pali word JSfibbdna is derived from the 
negative particle Ni and Vdna which means selfish desire. The Sanskrit 
word MiTvana means ‘blowing out,’ that is to say, the blowing out of the 
flame of personal desire. It is a matter of great significance that in Buddhistic 
religion hla and Prajnd, good conduct and intuitive insight are inseparably 
united. Whatever may be the value of the method adopted by the Buddha 
to popularise religion, to look upon religion as a way of life, one thing is 
certain: the Buddha was convinced that religion has its roots in the deepest 
inward life of man. When the Buddha announced that his death was fast 
approaching, Ananda sought instruction from him as regards the Order, 
whereupon the Buddha said: Ananda, be lamps unto yourselves. Be a 
refuge to yourselves. Seek no outer refuge. Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp 
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and refuge®’. One can notice clearly how the Vedantic Aparokshanubhuti 
compares with the view of Truth as a lamp and a refuge. 

Christ’s sayings T and my Father are one’, 'Love thy neighbour as 
thyself’, might have developed an Advaitic viewpoint if the rationale could 
be discovered. And the same conclusion might be deduced if we know how 
to separate the husk from the kernel so far as Islam is concerned. Consider, 
for instance, the following verse of the Koran (25 : 63) : And the servants 
of the Beneficent God are they who walk on the earth in humbleness and 
when the ignorant address them, they say peace. 

I do not for a moment suggest that a mere discovery of certain points 
of agreement or similarity of attitude between one religion and another 
would lead us to Universal Religion. All that I wish to submit is that tolera- 
tion must necessarily lead to acceptance and for this the followers of different 
religious paths must develop a mutual understanding which results in what 
may be called a confluence of selves. 

Vivekananda was perfectly certain that a standard Universal Religion 
was an impossibility since Unity in diversity is the plan of the Universe. 
He never wanted a Hindu to be converted into Christianity or a Moslem to 
be a Bauddha. One must stick to one’s own religion and yet feel the under- 
lying bond of unity among all religions. The bond of unity is spiritual, it is 
timeless, deathless. It is pure consciousness, the Advaitin rightly asserts. 

Saihkara rightly asserts that consciousness cannot be divided into 
moments, since all divisions are rendered intelligible only with reference 
to cofisciousness. The fact that we can know temporal determination points 
unmistakably to the truth that we are children of eternity. 

Consciousness is in fact distinctionless. Still it appears to be divided 
owing to the limiting adjuncts such as mind and so on, just as ether appears 
divided by its connexion with jars and the like. If, as Samkara rightly urges, 
the self or consciousness changes with change in ideas there would not be 
consciousness of the series as a unity. The serial unity is, therefore, entirely 
different from, and points to, an unchanging conscious principle at the 
background in which there is no plurality.^It follows, clearly, that man, in 
so far as he knows history, cannot be identical with history. The knowledge 
of a changing reality cannot be possible for a being who is nothing more 
than a part of the changing reality. In other words, consciousness of change 
precludes the possibility of change in consciousness. 

That consciousness is an unchanging witness is proved by the fact of 
dreamless sleep. It is but common knowledge that dream-experience and 
waking experience are fundamentally different. We fail to ascertain the 
beginning or end of both waking and dream states, for both seem to be 
uncaused. A cause can connect one event with another belonging to the 
same time-order and the cause of a state should have to be in the same order 
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as that state, so that any attempt to transcend that state in order to discover 
the cause thereof would be meaningless. When we compare waking state 
with dream the soul assumes the position of a witness of the two and no 
change can be allowed in the witness. Dream is a rival state as real as waking. 
The two are independent of each other and both have claim to a reality of 
their own. If it is objected that waking consciousness is never stultified, 
whereas a dream is, the reply will be that as waking consciousness cannot 
be stultified so long as it continues, so dream is not stultified so long as it is 
dream. It follows that there is no interval of time between dream and 
waking although there seems to be such an interval. Strictly speaking, we 
have there a timeless witness — consciousness. If a time interval is supposed, 
it would connect dream and waking and would make the two a single 
continuous stage. But experience does not testify to the continuity between 
dream-life and waking-life. In fact, waking time is confined to waking and 
stops with it, dream-time is coeval with dream. The interval between the 
two is metaphysical. It is pure consciousness which shines in dreamless 
sleep and witnesses both the dream-experience and waking experience. 
Thus consciousness cannot be subject to change because it is witness of 
change. 

It may be argued that such spiritual illumination is given to a few seers 
only. What happens to the common man who wishes to know the bond 
of unity on a plane other than the metaphysical ? It may be stated in reply 
that in our everyday life we get a glimpse of the timeless, as for example, 
when we listen to a song in rapt attention or witness a landscape and appraise 
its aesthetic value. It is not the individual ego which evaluates the beauty 
of a landscape or transmits itself in a melodious musical performance, but 
the deeper spirit which transcends the mind-body complex and yet permeates 
it. What is true of the individual is also true of the Universal. The Universal, 
as already pointed out, must find its abode in the particular. We have it in 
one of the verses of the Isha Upanishad: Those who are devoted entirely to 
the principle of indiscriminate Unity and seek to put away from them the 
integrality of Brahman, also put away from them knowledge and complete- 
ness and enter, as it were, into a greater darkness. Enlightenment comes 
when one realizes one’s identity with the Universal Self who is both above 
and below. 

As Vivekananda put it, the aspirant progresses from lesser truth to 
greater truth, from dim light to brighter light. ‘‘Man has to become divine 
by realizing the divine; idols or temples or churches or books are only the 
supports, the helps of his spiritual childhood : but on and on he must pro- 
gress.” The question is how, in what precise manner should man progress. 
Rituals of different religions which appear to be mutually antagonistic 
may help us in the matter if we proceed with sympathy and devotion. 
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Religious signs or symbols are voluntarily chosen and although they are 
material in some cases, they imply a spiritual meaning and significance. 
Consider the different physical postures like bowing, kneeling, folding the 
palms, touching the ears, saluting etc. or take such rites as burning incense or 
light, sacrifice, oblation, ablution etc. We accept temples, mosques, church- 
es, certain rivers, crosses as sacred not because what they are in themselves 
but because they are symbols possessing spiritual meaning. The goal of 
Universal Religion can be reached only by realizing that the different 
religions are expressions of one basic truth, viz. the spirit’s self-discovery by 
gradual withdrawal from the non-self. “Religion is realization, not talk nor 
doctrine, nor theories, however beautiful they may be. It is being and 
becoming, not hearing or acknowledging; it is the whole soul becoming 
changed into what it believes.” 

It is possible for man to realize this end, for man is potentially divine. 
The attitude of the aspirant must be scientific, that is to say, he must cultivate 
humility and reverence and should not look upon any particular religion 
as the expression of the final truth. As Swami Vivekananda puts it: “If there 
is ever to be a Universal Religion, it must be one which will have no location 
in place or time ; which will be infinite like the God it will preach and whose 
sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna and of Christ, on saints and 
sinners alike; which will not be Brahminic or Buddhistic, Christian or 
Mohammedan, but the sum total of all these, and still have infinite scope 
for development. It will be a religion which will have no place for persecu- 
tion or intolerance, which will recognise diversity in every man and woman 
and whose whole scope, whose whole force will be centred in aiding humanity 
to realize its own true, divine nature.” 

This precisely is the goal of Universal Religion. It does not aim at 
destroying one’s religion so as to achieve a common standard. It aims at 
giving man a lift from where he is. “Take up one idea. Make that one idea 
your life; think of it; dream of it; live on that idea. Let the brain^ muscles, 
nerves, every part of your body be full of that idea and just leave every 
other idea alone. That is the way to success and this is the way great spiritual 
giants are produced.” (C.W.I-177). 

Universal Religion, then, is not a motley of diverse faiths. It is the 
recognition of the basic truth of all religious systems of the world. This 
central truth has been recognised by the scientists of today, Heisenberg says : 
“There is a higher power, not influenced by our wishes, which finally decides 
and judges. People have used different words at different times for this 
central power. They called it spirit or God, There are many ways to this 
center, even today, and science is only one of them.” 

I do not quote Heisenberg with a view to lending additional support 
to the view set forth here. All that I wish to emphasise is that science and 
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spirituality are not poles asunder. Nor does our journey to the Universal 
Religion lead us to an ocean without a shore or a shadow play without a 
plot. Let us remind ourselves of the message of hope given by the Swami: 

‘‘When there will grow a link of sympathy and regard between both 
nations by this give-and-take intercourse, there will be then no need for 
these noisy cries. They will do everything of their own accord. I believe that 
by this cultivation of religion and the wider diffusion of the Vedanta, both 
this country and the West will gain enormously. To me the pursuit of politics 
is a secondary means in comparison with this. I will lay down my life to 
carry out this belief practically.’* 

To sum up : the ideal of Universal Religion is not an unattainable ideal. 
We shall however fail to achieve the end if we concentrate on ratiocination 
only. Let emotional responsiveness and a strong determination be our guide: 
I am sure the goal is not a far-off divine event. 



CHAPTER VI 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION THROUGH RELIGION 


Dr. E. Asirvatham 
JabalpUTy M,P, 


The wording of this subject 'National Integration through Religion’ is 
open to the charge that it seems to regard religion not as an end in itself, but as 
a means to an end. While this meaning is not meant to be conveyed by the 
title, no one can object to the instrumental value of religion as one of its 
essential values. One of the defects of Indian life is that religion is not suffi- 
ciently integrated into life. It is true that practically all that an Indian does 
is related to some religious teaching or practice of the country. Yet religion 
is not vitally related to the social, economic, civic, political and international 
life of man. 

No one can gainsay the fact that national integration is one of the most 
vexing problems of present-day India. People do not feel drawn towards 
each other in the same intimate way as they feel drawn together within 
a family circle. Differences of caste, creed, community, religion, language, 
and region more often than not drive Indians apart. If the country is to 
progress at all, it is necessary that these differences should be subordinated 
to the larger national good. The Government has appointed committees 
on emotional integration and national integration, but the fruits of their 
labours are not too plentiful. The major problem of India continues to be 
how to unite the people of India together, and once united how to keep them 
united. 

Anyone who sees the value of religion will readily concede that both 
personal religion and corporate religion can do a great deal to promote and 
sustain national integration. But there are certain conditions to be fulfilled 
if this desired end is to be reached. 

1. In the mental field, religion must try to give an intelligent and 
intelligible meaning to our religious beliefs and convictions. This does not 
necessarily mean that every religious tenet should be capable of logical 
proof. There are many facts of life that defy logic. Yet a religion which is 
irrational and superstitious cannot hold the minds of thoughtful people very 
long. Those who understand the inner meaning of both religion and science 
would say that religious truths may at times be supra-rational, but not 
irrational. In the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, faith does not contradict 
reason, but complements it. Faith is an extension of reason. It would look 
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as though reason tells a seeker: '"You and I have kept company together all 
these years; and I have led you up to a point. But now I see a chasm before 
me which I am unable to cross. I, therefore, hand you over to a reliable 
guide who can do it for you, and his name is Faith.” 

What is even more important than giving an intelligent and intelligible 
meaning to our religious beliefs and convictions is giving such a meaning 
to the beliefs and convictions of others. This means that we have to be 
catholic in our outlook and learn to look at things from another’s point of 
view. Thus even idol worship which may appear abhorrent to those who are 
not used to it may have an intelligible meaning to those who practise it. 
One who attaches strong emotions to the conception of the kingdom of 
God can understand how another may attach similar emotions to the concep- 
tion of Ram Rajya. Even the idea of an Islamic society which seems to suggest 
narrowness and exclusiveness to Non-Muslims may be only a synonym for 
a good society. The various Scriptures of the world may be as sacred to their 
respective followers as the Bible is to the Christians. 

If we are to give an intelligent and intelligible meaning to the beliefs 
and convictions of others, we must emphasize what is essential in one’s faith, 
and not play up the odd and the trivial. Those who only look for curios 
and museum pieces in the religious experiences of others can never get to their 
heart. If one is to be fair all around, one must bring to one’s task assiduous 
study and a spirit of exploration. 

2. When we move to the psychological field, it is well to remember that 
religion does not mean mere beliefs and convictions. It deeply involves man’s 
emotions and feelings. Religion represents “the expulsive power of a great 
affection.” If religion is to be an abiding factor in life, it must bring man’s 
emotions and feelings under captivity to great ideas and ideals. Religion 
must stir a man to noble action, such as a deep love and attachment for 
the country which gave him birth. He should project himself into the whole 
of India. If one’s religion, one’s community, one’s language, and one’s 
region have a claim upon a person’s loyalty, so has one’s country. The 
mountains and rivers, the valleys and plains, the flora and fauna of India 
all have a claim upon one’s loyalty; and a religion worth having must take 
this truth into account. 

The great love and patriotism that the late President Kennedy, who was 
a Roman Catholic, had for his country is an illustration in point. No one 
has a right to assume that a person who does not belong to his own religion 
in India is less than a 100 per cent Indian. 

In the psychological field, again, a person's religion must keep pace 
with the different phases in his emotional growth and development. For 
example, when a person is young he may interpret his religion in terms of 
angels and archangels; but when he growls up he needs to have more mature 
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ways of expressing his religious experience in such terms as the beauty of 
holiness. A mature person desires to live the good life not because he wants 
to go to heaven and avoid hell or because he wants to win the appreciation 
of his fellowmen and shun their disapprobation, but because it is good to be 
good. As St. Paul puts it: “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child : but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things” (I Cor. 13:11). 

3. If religion is to be a factor in the national integration of a country, 
and even otherwise, it should be interpreted as an instrument for the social 
unification of the country. The constitution of India lays down that in the 
country there is to be no distinction of race, religion, language or sex. 
It is the business of the religions of India to convert this declaration into a 
living reality. The abolition of untouchability and the provision for temple 
entry should become actual facts if we are to command the respect of the 
outside world. Sooner or later, the whole of the Indian community must 
become intermarriageable if we are to survive as a nation and pull our weight 
in the world. Whatever merits caste might have had in the past, it has out- 
lived its usefulness. Adapting the words of Robert Burns to the present 
context, it may be said: 

“Race (or caste) is but the guinea stamp. Man is the gold for all that.” 

Unfortunately for India today to the extent to which caste is declining 
as a social factor, it is rivetting itself as a political factor. 

If religion is to be true to itself, it must stress the worth and dignity of 
human personality. Fundamental rights must be extended to all merely 
because they are human beings. It ought to be the teaching of all religions 
that every human being is of inestimable value in the sight of God. 

If human brotherhood is to become a reality, stress must be laid on the 
doctrine of the Mean, particularly in the realm of material goods. It is a 
pity that the ideal of non-attachment long cherished in India is respected 
today more in its breach than in its observance. Greed and avarice are found 
everywhere. A truly religious-minded man should avoid extreme poverty 
as well as excessive riches. One should be satisfied with what is necessary for 
food, clothing, shelter, education, leisure and opportunity for travel and 
culture. Wealth is a trust; and every man should regard himself as a born 
trustee (L. P. Jacks), The Upanishad is right when it says: “Renounce the 
world; take it back as a gift from God; never covet it.” It is no wonder that 
this teaching had a profound influence on the life and thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

In the social field, again, it is imperative that the religions operating 
in India should promote in the rank and file of people a strong civic and 
social sense. It is a pity that while Indians generally may have a high code 
of individual or personal conduct, their social conduct leaves much to be 
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desired. Consideration for the feelings and conveniences of others, respect 
for public property, regard for the rule of law, and discipline are all con- 
spicuous by their relative absence. India will never become a great country 
unless this national deficiency is rectified. 

4. In the economic field, if religion is to become a unifying factor, it is 
necessary that it should enable every person to live a life of productivity. 
Drones and social parasites have no raison d'iCre in any good society. There 
is room for a few to be completely lost in a life of meditation and contempla- 
tion, but it is obvious that it is not meant for everybody. Religious people 
should frown upon anyone who takes shelter behind religion for a life of 
inactivity. For the majority of people the desirable end is a proper balance 
between contemplation and activity. From childhood up, a person should 
be trained to give a hundred n.p. of service for every rupee received. It is 
both his religious and national duty. While we may not go so far as the late 
Prof. T. N. Carver in claiming that the value of a person equals his production 
minus his consumption, it is right to hold that no able-bodied person has a 
right to exist if he does not pull his own weight. 

Every religion worthy of the name is equated with the 'ideal of service*. 
Jesus Christ claimed that he came into the world "to minister, and not to be 
ministered unto”. He gave the highest possible place in society to the man 
who serves. Some one has rightly said that "service is the rent we pay for the 
place we occupy on earth”. 

5. In the field of moral edification, religion has an important role to 
play. No religion is worthy of man’s respect which does not enable its 
followers to live the highest moral life. Religious and moral values should go 
together hand in hand. Any religion which falls short of the highest moral 
values that one can think of is an unworthy religion. Religion, true and 
undefiled, should inculcate not only such passive qualities as non-violence, 
non-attachment, simplicity of life and standards, and inner purity, but also 
such active qualities as downright honesty, truthfulness, manliness, courage, 
and co-operation. Our 'yes’ must always mean 'yes’ and 'no’ 'no’. It is 
regrettable that while India has a high record in the realm of the passive 
qualities of character, its record in the active realm is not equally high. 

6. Finally, in the spiritual field, any religion worth the name must 
make available to man a perennial source of supply which will enable a 
person to stand upright and act upright. In this connection, one must 
emphasize the ideas underlying such terms as the living Christ, the living 
Buddha and the living Krishna. If these manifestations of God are realities, 
they are living realities; and the w^orld should not willingly let them die. 
To the earnest Christian, the spirit of Christ is as much of a reality as his 
own existence. Likewise is the living Buddha to the earnest Buddhist and the 
living Krishna to the Hindu. A man who has caught the real spirit of religion 
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will not allow success to turn his head nor defeat to push him into the depths 
of despondency. Heat and cold are matters of indifference to him. 

Speaking somewhat negatively, if religion in India is to be a unifying 
factor, it should rise above mere rituals and ceremonies, creeds and dogmas. 
Yet much of the religion that one sees around oneself does not do that. Hence 
it is that some thoughtful people turn their backs on it. Religion must touch 
and transform everyday life for good. Anything short of that is a sham and 
mockery. It must adjust itself to both the old and the new needs of man. 
It has been rightly said that ‘‘even a religion cannot make a Standstill 
Agreement with History”. 



RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Prof. Amulya Sen 
Burdwan University 


To speak of religion in this age of economics and science, of matter and 
reason, may sound anachronistic. It involves one into the risk of being called 
a revivalist or traditionalist and therefore reactionary. Our state system 
to-day has adopted as its policy, secularism or non-religiousness. In democra- 
cies, religion is personal, at best social; in Socialism or Communism, it is 
something whose complete elimination has removed many of the inequalities 
and barriers between man and man. In the process of exploitation of the 
weak by the strong, that characterised the history of the past, religion played 
not a little part, they would argue. Progress and advancement, strength and 
security, achievements and realisations — all these are and should be measured 
by the standard of efficiency that a nation has attained by the utilisation of 
the tremendous forces that science has been unravelling from the deep bosom 
of nature. Why should we then bring in the abstract and abstruse spirit of 
religion to disturb the course of this human life, which is worth living for its 
own sake ? 

Arguments by citing examples of history are often made in order to 
discredit religion, which once shaped politics. In medieval times, Europe 
was Christendom, the Pope of Rome being the king of kings, the emperor 
of emperors. Man’s credulity was then exploited by the church. There had 
been numerous struggles and strifes in the name of religion. They culminated 
in the Thirty Years’ War between the two rival camps of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants ; that war ravaged Germany. The dawn of reason and the 
birth of the nations synchronising with the coming of the modern age, un- 
leashed new ideas of statecraft; Christianity and Papacy ceased to exert 
any influence on politics. The treaty of Westphalia in 1648 was the beginning 
of this age, when politics becomes diplomacy, when matter only matters, 
and religion is shifted to the background. 

And Free India is likewise secular both in policy and action. Religious 
communalism ran its ugly course into our struggle for freedom from British 
rule. That resulted in vivisection of India. India, that is Bharat to-day, 
follows the west, while Pakistan, created out of old India, says that it is 
Islamic Democracy. 

If religion is a mere dogma, if it degenerates into fanaticism, if religion 
is exclusive, if religion is taken as a justification for shirking the responsibil- 
ities of this life, if religion demoi'alises a man, it is good that the modern 
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states have neutralised it; it is proper that crusades and zehads, religious 
wars and communal riots are discountenanced by the enlightened nations. 
Our problems of life are ever on the increase, the needs of this life and living 
are multifarious. Why should we make our problems still more complicated 
by invoking that religion ? 

But the question still remains to be answered. What is religion ? Is 
there no religion which transcends sectarianism and dogmatism and fanati- 
cism ? Is there no religion of man ? Should we take the perversion of religion 
as religion ? What is then sacrilege ? Swami Vivekananda, himself a man 
of religion, has condemned in his writings and speeches this so-called exploit- 
ing and aggressive religion in no uncertain terms. In his famous address at 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, he said, ‘‘Sectarianism, bigotry 
and its horrible descendant, fanaticism have long possessed this beautiful 
earth. They have filled the earth with violence, drenched often and often 
with human blood, destroyed civilizations and sent whole nations to despair.’’ 
And Swamiji gave the clarion call to the West, to the East and to all posterity 
in the name of truth and religion and sang the song of perpetual inspiration 
to the ears of man — “Awake, arise, stop not till the goal is reached.” What 
is that goal ? 

Before any attempt to answer the above questions, let us look at the 
world of to-day, which is sharply divided into two or more rival ideological 
camps, indulging in cold war and military alliances and counter-alliances. 
The triumphant career of Europe began with its expansion through overseas 
commerce, all over the world. Mutual rivalries among the European nations 
assumed increasingly dreadful forms because scientific inventions were 
utilised in semng the cause of wars and battles. The East, that fell behind, 
became the fruitful area for their expansion and rivalry for supremacy. 
The war-lords became the arbiters of matters political, and human sufferings 
reached a stage inconceivable in that age when religion had its say in politics. 
The world has already witnessed two world wars, which brought in their 
train massacre of the innocents in miilions and destruction of immeasurable 
national wealth. And this earth, so beautiful, so rich and so charming because 
of science, trembles from within at the prospect of a third armageddon, 
which in this atomic age would mean total destruction, Qiao-Vadis ? This 
is the cry of the agonised soul. Right thinking men of all countries have been 
crying hoarse, warning the powerful nations against the I’ace for amassing 
atomic weapons and other armaments, reminding them of the suicidal 
consequences of an atomic warfare that may come, unless this trend of world 
politics would change. 

And those who count in world politics to-day also speak of peace and 
co-existence. But that peace is armed peace; that co-existence is a convenient 
phrase, signifying little. The teeming millions of this world are ill-at-ease, 
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all the more. The United Nations Organisation is there; it brings the message 
of hope for the peace-loving and well-meaning men of the world. Its pro- 
gramme of action is well thought out and there have been unceasing efforts 
to remove fear and starvation, war and plague, in order to make this world 
safe and congenial for all to live in. But this hope dashes to the ground when 
events uncontrollable by the U.N., happen here and there,— events which 
are dangerously potential. 

Even there are endeavours, not of course always insincere, towards 
frequent meetings and talks of disarmament, organised by big and powerful 
nations represented at stages by the graded V.I.P.’s. But the talks are all 
around the details. Mutual suspicion, at any rate, mental reservation 
pervades the whole atmosphere of these august meetings. No mental change 
is envisaged, no yearning for real good and welfare of humanity is there to 
overpower the political prestige of the nations that assemble. Reasoned 
arguments, talks about the prospects of equal distribution of the wealth of 
this earth, pious utterances for peace — all these characterise the diplomatic 
confabulations among the V.I.P.’s, But nothing tangible has yet come out, 
there has been as yet no change of heart. Head plays its role gloriously, 
but heart is starving. Consequently, the actions that follow run counter to 
these brilliant utterances. 

Arnold J. Toynbee, the great philosopher-historian, has pertinently 
put a question in the context of this world-wide ferment and terrible un- 
certainty: *‘Was there any virtue in the religious toleration into which a 
disillusioned western world had subsided towards the close of the 17th 
century of the Christian Era ? How long would western souls find it bearable 
to go on living without religion ? And, now that the discomfort of a spiritual 
vacuum had tempted them to open the door to such devils as nationalism 
and fascism and communism, how long w^as their latter-day belief in 
toleration likely to stand the test?.... Would an 1 8th century toleration hold 
its own against a 20th century fanaticism ?” 

Toynbee apparently uses the word ‘toleration’ not in the etymological 
sense but in the historical sense. Under the garb of toleration, Europe 
subsided to non-religion and absolute indifference to the call of the soul. The 
20th century fanaticism, w^hich Toynbee refers to, has grown around ide- 
ologies that capture the imagination of the materially minded rationalists of 
to-day. This is far more dangerous than religious fanaticism, because this 
is armed and equipped wuth what modern science has given us. ‘'Politicians 
to-day^” Toynbee further says, “are w’^anderers in a %vestern wilderness, 
astray from the one true God of their forefathers: to them parochial states 
occupy the position once occupied by the sectarian church.” The great 
historian warns the west against the dangerous symptoms of complete 
break-down, total annihilation and unredeemed disintegration. 
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And there lies the malady. We have rationalised our material existence 
but have repudiated the eternal truth that man is not all flesh, he is also the 
soul. We have been trying to give to the flesh all that it demands; and we 
have allowed the inner man, the soul — to starve. The result is maldistribution, 
not only in the material sense, but also in the spiritual sense. Unless there is 
a feeling, an emotional consciousness that all are creatures of one Supreme 
Being, born with equal rights and duties and opportunities, how can real 
love for all grow ? Love is never strained, it is not a matter of reasoned 
argument, it is not something that grows and sustains itself by dry and 
involved dialectics. Love is a spontaneous manifestation of religion that is 
in us. The sincerity of our purpose is to be tested not by head alone, but by 
heart. One can deceive others but cannot deceive onseself. 

And here comes religion to play its glorious role in politics. This religion 
is neither sectarian nor fanatical. It is the universal religion of man. The 
ethics and morals of all religions of the world are fundamentally the same. 
Faith in God, consciousness of the absolute, the belief in the unforeseeable 
forces that lie much above our dialectical reasonings, the bold assertion of the 
real values of life, the fearlessness to do what conscience dictates — all these 
go to form the core of all religions. Churches and temples and mosques, 
prayers and pujas and nemajes — they are necessary in social and community 
life, sometimes also in spiritual life. But they do not constitute religion, 
though they contribute to it. Let us rationalise religion and cure it from 
sectarianism and fanaticism and allow it to preside over our mundane 
existence. Let there be a balanced life, a life which does not ignore the 
material necessities as well as the spiritual necessities. Swami Vivekananda 
defines religion as ‘‘the manifestation of the divinity already in man”. 
There can be no better definition of the religion we are pleading for. If 
that divinity manifests itself in our daily pursuits, if religion is really dkarma 
that sustains our existence, the divergence between profession and practice 
would be eliminated. The maldistribution will be removed, the selfishness 
would be enlarged into the broad enlightened self, duplicity and cunning 
would yield place to courage and straightforwardness. The unending bless- 
ings that science brings for us, will be meaningful when for their proper 
utilisation we shall have the conscience and the spirit of accommodation 
which lie in the bosom of religion. In our upanishads, there are numerous 
sayings of great significance: "^Bhumaiba sukham^nalpey sukhamasti — tena tyaktena 
bhunjithai,^ ma gridhah kasyachid dhanam — Atmanam biddhi — charaibeti^ ckaraibeti^^ 
There is happiness in comprehensiveness and in a spirit of accommodation, 
there is none in narrowness and selfishness. — One who knows how to sacri- 
fice, can only enjoy. It is a sin to feel tempted by others’ wealth. — ^Know 
thyself. — Go on, go on through the path of progress. 

These are some of the tenets of universal religion, the religion of man. 
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And its cradle is India. Swamiji said at Chicago in 1893^ “I am proud to 
belong to a religion which has taught both tolerance and universal 
acceptance. We believe not only in universal toleration, but we accept all 
religions as true. I am proud to belong to a nation which has sheltered the 
persecuted and the refugees of all religions and of all nations of the earth.’’ 

Yes, India is the land of religion, its national genius is dharma^ not a 
religious opinion or creed but that religion which is a synthetic whole em- 
bracing all diversities. Those who make materialistic or economic interpreta- 
tion of history may rule it out as nonsense. But still it is true, true as the 
sun rises in the east. Swami Vivekananda in his famous article, 'The Historical 
Evolution of India’ has made an admirably analytical study of this national 
genius of India, and has remarked, "we have seen throughout the history of 
India that a spiritual upheaval is almost always succeeded by a political 
unity extending over more or less area of this continent.” An intimate study of 
the history of India would reveal to the reader the truth that India’s downfall 
through ages had not been due to religion but due to perversion of religion. 
It is by broad acceptance and unreserved gift, it is by assimilation and 
synthesis that India has enriched its civilization, nay the civilization of 
mankind. India teaches 'unity in diversity’, a lesson that Vincent Smith gives 
us while writing its history. India’s dharrm teaches one to worship Christ and 
Krishna, Mahammad and Buddha in equal reverence. Nowhere have been 
made so many experiments with religion through and beyond all religious 
observances and rituals, in order to know the real truth — ^which is ekam sat 
bipra bahudha badanti. There is One and only One, the sages speak of that 
One’s numerous revelations. 

True Dharma that India practised in its glorious days of political 
supremacy in the past may be best illustrated by an inscription of that great 
Maurya Emperor Asoka, who incidentally was the greatest proselytising 
Buddhist, converting Buddhism, a local religion of India into a world religion. 
In Rock Edict XII Asoka says, "He who does reverence to his own sect 
while disparaging the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, 
with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality by such 
conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect.” What Asoka preached, 
he practised. This is perhaps the best example of a wonderful synthesis 
between Dharma and Rajadharma, between Religion and politics; and this 
is the ideal that India has bequeathed to posterity. That tradition was lost 
in the days of India’s downfall, and that downfall \vas both the cause and the 
consequence of the loss of that tradition. 

Materialism of the west has thrown up a new challenge to India. 
We are thinking of ignoring the national genius of India; that will bring 
destruction, Swamiji u’arns. Should we forget the significance of the advent 
of Ramakrishna so soon ? He symbolised eternal India, the land where all 
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religions meet. There are as many paths as there are creeds or opinions 
{jata mat, tata path). All roads are true thoroughfares leading on to the 
eternal Truth or Brahman. And Ramakrishna practised in his own life of 
sadhana the truth of this ‘unity in diversity’. 

And Vivekananda was his disciple, nay something more, his living com- 
mentary and bold elucidation. Like a meteor, he travelled from the east 
to the west and from the west to the east. He based ail his teachings and 
preachings on the Vedanta which codifies universal religion, and he himself 
was a practical Vedantist. Dharma or religion, he reminded the west, would 
be the gift of India to the west, which in its own turn has given to the east 
science and energy and material amenities in profusion. The religion, that 
Vivekananda, the prophet of the new age, preached and practised was not 
a cry to go back but was a call to go forward. It is what strengthens man, 
for man is ultimately the soul. It is what makes the world an abode of the 
really happy and prosperous. It is what makes peaceful co-existence a reality. 
It is what gives fruition to Wendell Wilkie’s ‘One World’ ideal. 

When would free India realise this precious heritage of hers and give 
to the anxious world the final message of deliverance ? When would the 
United Nations Organisation be also the United Commonwealth of Religion ? 
When would politics be humanised by the touch of the religion of man ? 
When, pray, when ? 



VEDANTA AND THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Prof. Santwana Dasgupta 
Bethune College^ Calcutta 


Introduction 

At the outset let me pay my humble and respectful homage to Swamiji, 
who dreamt of a Tarliament of Man and a Federation of the World- 
cultures’, and "who worked for freeing the sleeping forces of the enslaved 
spirit of man, to re-awaken God in man, to re-create our Being. Surely, 
the soul-stirring, life-giving and energy-radiating message of this ‘soul 
of puissance’ shall echo through the halls of time until time shall be no 
more. It is most befitting, therefore, that the various aspects of Swamiji’s 
ocean-like vast thoughts should be discussed at this historic Parliament of 
Religions convened to observe his first birth centenary. The subject I 
have chosen for discussion to-day is ‘Vedanta and the Social Philosophy 
of Swami Vivekananda’. 

Now, I choose to call this Parliament historic not only because it has 
been convened to celebrate this world-teacher’s first birth centenary but 
also because it has met at a very critical period of our history as well as the 
history of the world. It is a period of serious crisis in values. India is now 
enmeshed in materialism — a materialism which is crude and trivial, — 
although it pains us terribly to confess it before the world. This is partly 
due to our suffering from poverty and hunger for centuries, partly due to 
our sudden jump into a very quick process of material advancement since 
our independence, and also due to India’s latest encounter with a new 
wave of thought that has of late come from the West, viz. Marxism. And 
Marxism has a very attractive alternative name to flare up the imagination 
of the young people and that is ‘Historical-Scientific-Materialism’. It is 
only very natural that the marvels of modem science would lead our young 
men to pay their first homage to science above everything else. Hence, 
this new Faith — ‘Histoi’ical-Scientific-Materialism’ — ^found an easy ground 
even in this land of spirituality and made our young generation — at least 
a large section of it — denounce religion as ‘the opium of the people’, as 
something very primitive and also to denounce India’s age-old spiritual 
culture. These youngmen question such traditional values as ‘Sraddha’, 
‘Chastity’ and look with abhorrence upon the gospel of ‘Daridranarayan’ 
held so high by Swamiji. Of course, it is true that in the course of her five- 
thousand years of long life, India withstood many such onslaughts of 
materialism and ultimately her eternal grand message of the spirit came 
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out triumphant over them all. Yet for the present, the situation undoubtedly 
poses a serious problem for us. 

Curiously enough, many of these young men claim Swamiji as be- 
longing to their own fold and as one who was in many respects a fore-runner 
of the modern social revolutionaries of the West and a follower of Karl Max ! 
In one of his letters Swamiji declared^ “I am a Socialist’’, and in another 
place he^id, ‘‘There will be a Sudra uprising with their Sudra-hood.” Hence, 
to them Vivekananda is the most wonderful prophet who in spite of being 
a religious preacher and without being an economist or a sociologist could 
unerringly prophesize about the proietkut (proletariat culture) and of the 
proletariat revolution taking place either in China or in Russia at a time 
when Lenin himself had not dreamt of it, when Mao Tse-Tung was not 
born, when the Bolshevik Party had not even come into existence. In spite 
of his most wonderful prophetic vision, to them, again Vivekananda was 
a confused youth with a very complex character reflecting inconsistencies, 
as he was progressive in his attitude towards Socialism and reactionary in 
his attitude towards religion^. Finally, to some of them, again, 
Vivekananda’s Socialism is a sort of romantic Socialism like the Socialism 
of St. Simon and other Christian missionaries of the eighteenth century. 
Now, all these opinions reveal a very painful distortion of values and a 
colossal misunderstanding of history and the social process and complete 
ignorance of the twentieth century science. This Parliament of Religions, 
I feel, has a historical role to play in this respect. It is expected very 
naturally to place before the suffering world a revaluation of the 
perennial values of life expounded in Vedanta and other religions and 
philosophies of the world. This present paper is an humble attempt to- 
wards fulfilling this object as it seeks to evaluate Marxism in the light 
of modern Science and Vedanta and to discuss the social philosophy of 
Swami Vivekananda, which sprang out of Vedanta. 

Nineteenth Century Science and Marxism 

In the nineteenth century Science proclaimed that the Universe was 
an automatic machine made of tangible matter and operating under immu- 
table laws. The four main props of this theory are: — (1) the nebular theory 
of the Universe, (2) the atomic theory of Physics, (3) the theory of proto- 
plasm and evolution in Biology, and (4) the behaviorist theory of Psychology. 
The main contention of this mechanistic and materialistic science and its 
philosophy is this; This universe and the planet we inhabit have a long 
process of evolution behind. Life occupies an infinitesimal small fraction 
of this cosmic universe and has sprung out of an accidental, chemical and 


^Dr. B. N. Dutta: Swami Vivekananda — The Patriot Prophet, 
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thermal combination. The protoplasmic cell manifested first symptoms of 
life. This germ of life multiplied ^nd evolved into species under the pressure 
of natural environment till it developed a nervous system. Our thinking and 
feeling are caused by the movements of the nerve cells of our brains and 
by the secretion of the glands. This sensible universe, life and mind, all 
resolve into matter and mechanical motion. 

This mechanistic, materialistic and deterministic view of the universe 
is the basis of the Marxist philosophy, the gist of which is given below: 

{a) The jY ature of Truth : According to this philosophy the external world, 
and the forms of being can never be created and derived by thought out of 
itself, as has been assumed by the idealists like Hegel, but they could be 
created only from the external world. Thought and consciousness are the 
products of the human brain. Hence, says Engels, “If we deduce the world 
Schematism not from our minds but only through our minds from the real 
world, deducing the basic principles of being from what it is, we need no 
philosophy for this purpose, but positive knowledge of the world and what 
happens in it; and what this yields is also not philosophy, but positive 
science’’^. And according to this positive science, as we have seen presently, 
the real world is composed of matter^ and motion is the mode of existence 
of matter. 

{b) The Dialectical Methods of Hegel: The dialectical methods develop- 
ed by Hegel are applied by the Marxists to explain this motion because 
in the opinion of Marx and Engels “Natural Science has now advanced 
so far that it can no longer escape the dialectical synthesis’* (Engels). 

The Hegelian dialectics is based on the following three principles: 
(i) The law of unity of the opposites, (22) The law of negation of negation, 
(in) The law of transformation of quantity into quality and vice versa, (i) The 
first law means that the opposites express no absolute difference but are 
the same at bottom. All contradictions in life, e.g. debts and assets, positive 
and negative electricity are mutually transformable, (h) The second law 
means that a change negates a given state. When a grain of barley germinates, 
it ceases to exist as such and a plant rises from it which is the negation of 
the grain. The plant produces grains of barley and when these have ripened, 
it dies. Hence, there is negation of negation. As a result of this negation 
of negation we have once again not a single grain of barley but manifold 
of it, (in) As regards the third law, Hegel points out that when quantitative 
changes go beyond a point they change into quality by a sudden leap. The 
rise of organic form from the inorganic matter, origin of the living cell from 
the inanimate objects, the differentiation of organism into various species, 
growth of the nervous system — all these illustrate the operation of this law. 
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Thus, through the operation of these laws, complete new objects come into 
existence, and these objects ^vere not in existence anywhere in the universe 
before, they are completely different from the old ones and are absolutely 
new, although they spring out of the old. Virtually thus according to Hegelian 
dialectics, something comes out of nothing ! 

{c) Dialectics as applied to Society by Marx : According to Marx, the 
process of evolution of the human society is the same as that of nature, 
i.e. the dialectical process. Every existing tendency in society (i.e. thesis) 
produces its opposites (i.e. antithesis) in its process of continuous change. 
This leads to its disruption and to its supersession by another which is a 
synthesis of both. 

(i) Economic Determinism: Again, according to Marx the method of 
production in material life determines the general character of the social, 
political and spiritual aspects of life. The political, legal, moral and cultural 
systems grow upon the economic sub-structure. As in nature, contradiction 
in society appears. In the process of development of the system of produc- 
tion changes in the forces of production, i.e. in instruments, technical 
knowledge etc. take place which call for changes m relation of production 
(i.e. in class-relations). Each social system gathers defenders whose interests 
are bound up with its continuance. These classes cling to their powers and 
privileges and gives resistance to those w^ho demand a share in the fruits of 
their common effort. They also use the coercive machinery of the State 
to suppress their rival classes. Hence, the political and social institutions 
have a tendency to lag behind the evolution of productive forces, and 
are brought to correspond to it only by the sharp jerk of a revolution. 

{e) The Doctrine of Class-struggle : Thus, history proceeds through class- 
struggle. Different classes get prominence in different periods and use the 
machinery of the State to subserve their own interests. Hence, State is a 
characteristic institution of the class society. 

(f) Man's Fart in History: Now the question arises as to what is man’s 
part in history. According to Marx man is free only within the material condi- 
tions prevailing. Man’s thoughts and desires are not products of free thinking 
and desiring but are the outcome of legal and moral systems under which 
a man lives. And these systems, as we have seen just now, are determined 
by the prevailing economic system — the production, exchange and distri- 
bution systems. Hence, the quintessence of this ‘Historical-Scientific- 
Materialism’ is that mind is derivative and matter is the ultimate determi- 
nator of the course of history ! 

Impact of Modern Science on Marxism 

The entire basis of this Marxist dogma — the materialistic, mechanistic 
and deterministic science has been exploded by the twentieth century 
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advancement of kno^veldge. Thus, as has been remarked by Prof. P. A. 
Sorokin, “Around the bend of quantum mechanics and at the foot of the 
electronic ladder the basic notion of materialistic and mechanistic science 
such as matter, objective reality, time, space, causality are no longer 
applicable and the testimony of our senses largely loses its significance.”^ 
For this modern science matter has become a condensed jEbrm of enei'gy 
which dematerialises into radiation. Thus the atomic theory of Physics 
has been completely revolutionised. “The material atom is already dis- 
solved into thirty non-material inscrutable elemental particles like the 
electron, anti-electron, proton, anti-proton, photon, meson etc. or 
into the image of waves which turn out into the waves of probabi- 
lity, the waves of consciousness which our thoughts project afar”.® 
For this reason, scientists like James Jeans have been led to remark 
that “the universe begins to look like a great thought rather than like a great 
machine” and the great physicist Prof. Eddington came to opine 
“reality does not consist of atoms and electrons, it is mental and 
spiritual in character”. 

Again, the theory of deterministic causality, which lies at the root of the 
doctrine of economic determinism of Marx, was replaced in the modern 
science by Heisenberg’s principles of uncertainty by fanciful quanta-jumps, 
by a mere chance-relationship, and in the psychological phenomena — 
by ‘voluntaristic, free-willing law of direction^ exempt from causality and 
chance. In the field of Biology, laboratory failed to demonstrate that proto- 
plasm is a chemical compound. Thus every link of the chain of the Marxian 
thought has been weakened by the discoveries of the twentieth century 
science. Modern science is now on the verge of declaring that ultimate 
reality is a vast mass of consciousness. And this has also been the main 
contention of the Vedanta philosophy of India. 

Vedanta and the Modern Science 

According to the Advaita Vedanta Philosophy there is only one thing 
real in the universe — ^the Brahman which is Existence Absolute, Knowledge 
Absolute and Bliss Absolute. Thus Vedanta propounds unity of the universe 
in the spirit. In the nineteenth century when Swamiji was expounding 
Vedanta in the West, science propounded unity of the universe in matter. 
And even then Swamiji declared : “The conclusions of modern science are the 
very conclusions of the Vedanta, only they are wTitten in the language of 
matter.” In the twentieth century the language of science has changed, 
— the language of matter has given place to the language of spirit, the very 
language of Vedanta as according to modern science, Reality is more a 
conscious process than a mere mechanical motion. Thus, we find that 


® P. A. Sorokin: Three Basic Trends of Our Time, Vedanta and the West, No. 139. 
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Vedanta, as expounded by Swamiji, is in complete accord with the twentieth 
century science. 

Hegelian vs. Vedantic Dialectics 

Not only the scientific basis of Marxism has been proved unsound, 
but also the logical prop of it, the Hegelian dialectics, on a careful examina- 
tion falls to the ground. In the first place, it fails to point out the real basis of 
the unity of the opposites. As we have seen already, according to Hegel, the 
universal phenomenon is full of contradictions. If we affirm anything ‘is’, 
we must simultaneously admit it ‘is not’. A thing is thus ‘is’ and ‘is not’ at 
one and the same time. These opposites are reconciled in a higher pro- 
position — the synthesis. But Hegel failed to provide a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to how and why these higher propositions appear as a set of 
contradictions. His explanation is: First, there is ‘being’, then this ‘being* 
passes into ‘nothing’, because the two are identical. Then ‘nothing’ passes 
back into ‘being’. The disappearance of each category into the other, namely 
the passage of ‘being’ and ‘nothing’, into each other leads to a third category 
‘becoming’. The first form is beginning, arising, coming into being, the 
second is ending, ceasing, passing away. Thus we start with ‘being’ out of 
which appears ‘nothing’, out of the relation of the two emerges ‘becoming’. 
The higher relation, where there is reconciliation, therefore manifests through 
these two forms ‘being’ and ‘nothing’. Thus, thesis and anti-thesis are 
imperfect expressions of the more perfect synthesis. The question then arises: 
can the imperfect evolve into perfection ? Hegel’s answer is in the affir- 
mative. According to him, the Reality, the Absolute, the Idea, the Infinite 
perfection, proceeds to reveal its perfection through history. Vedanta shows 
that this is logically untenable because perfection is infinity and manifesta- 
tion means limits. If the perfection manifests itself, then it becomes unlimited 
limits which is impossible. According to Vedanta what is perfection is always 
perfection, it can never be imperfect and what is imperfect is always imper- 
fect, it can never become perfection. Therefore, the Vedantic explanation 
of the co-existence of the opposites is that this contradiction is only seeming 
and not real. The opposites are one and the same thing and is always in perfect 
harmony. Hence the question of manifestation of the imperfect contradic- 
tions into perfection does not arise at all. It is Maya that the perfection 
appears like contradictions. The logical inconsistency involved in the 
Hegelian dialectics is removed by the theory of Maya, the best exponent of 
which in the modern era is Swami Vivekananda. Thus, the Swami says 
explaining Maya, “In the objective society there will always be a mixture of 
good and evil — objective life will always be followed by its shadow, death. 
In objective life every bullet has a billet — evil goes with every good as its 
shadow. This mixture of good and evil, of life and death, knowledge and 
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ignorance is what is called Maya or the universal phenomenon”. Explaining 
the matter further Swamiji observes: ‘^Good and evil are not two things, 
but one, the difference being only in manifestation — one of degree and not 
of kind. Thus the same truth manifests — ^both in our relative error and 
knowledge, the same bliss manifests itself as good and evil; and the same real 
existence appears as both life and death”. Actually, therefore, contradiction 
is not true, harmony and oneness is true. Refuting the Hegelian logic Swamiji, 
again, remarks: ‘'Attempts have been made in Germany to build a system of 
philosophy on the basis that the Infinite becomes finite. The analysis of 
the position of these philosophers is this that the Infinite is trying to express 
itself in this universe and that there will come a time when the Infinite will 
succeed in doing so. It is all very well, but the philosophers naturally ask 
for a logical fundamental basis for the statement that the finite can fully 
express the Infinite”. Thus, if the contradictions are real, then there cannot 
be any harmony or real unity between them. Hence the Vedantic conclusion 
stands that the contradictions are mere appearances and not true at bottom 
and that the universe as we think of it does not exist. "The Absolute does not 
change or re-evolve. In the little amceba is that perfection latent.” Ac- 
cording to Vedanta, therefore, perfection which is unchangeable has not 
become the universe (as Hegel thinks), we see the unchangeable perfection 
as the universe. It is to be noted here that this theory of Maya does not 
imply idealism. It does not say that this universe does not exist; it exists, 
but at the same time, it is not what we take it for. For instance, in the dark- 
ness of night, a stump of a tree is looked upon as a ghost by some supersti- 
tious persons, as a policeman by a robber, as a friend by some one waiting 
for his companion; in ail these cases, the stump of the tree did not change, 
but there were apparent changes, and these changes were in the minds 
of those who saw it. In the same manner, Absolute truth never changes, yet it 
appears as changing, as manifesting itself through contradictions, as passing 
through ‘being’ into ‘nothingness’ and through ‘nothingness’ into ‘becoming’. 
All these changes, — ^ail these contradictions are, therefore, projections 
of our mind, Maya and not true. Hence, there is no birth and death, no begin- 
ning, arising, coming into being, and then ending, ceasing and passing 
away as is supposed by Hegel. 

This logical inconsistency in Hegel made him formulate certain very 
absurd postulates regarding historical processes and human institutions. 
For example, he asserted — "It may be said of universal History, that it is the 
exhibition of spirit in the process of working out the knowledge of that which 
it is potentially” and ‘‘the shape which the perfect embodiment of spirit 
assumes is the state l”^ Marxism was a natural reaction against such absurdi- 

^ Philosophy of History — Hegel (Reproduced in Henry D. Aicken — The Age of Ideology 
— Chapter on Hegel). 
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ties propounded by Hegel, although Marx also used the same logical in- 
congruities called dialectics which landed him in no less logically untenable 
positions (discussed in the next few pages of the paper). Vedanta professes, 
on the other hand, that the world as it appears is ever imperfect and there- 
fore the sum-total of good and evil in the universe is always the same. Not 
an iota of the total amount of evil can decrease, nor can the good that 
exists in the world increase by an iota, whatever amount of historical or 
any other evolution may take place. Again, according to Vedanta, every 
finite object is imperfect and hence naturally, the state which is a finite 
thing has always its deficiencies. It is absurd to say, Vedantists would assert, 
that the state is the perfect embodiment of the spirit. 

It is clear from the above discussion that the first proposition of the 
Hegelian dialectics, the unity of the opposites has not been formulated in a 
very convincing manner by its exponent. As regards the other two proposi- 
tions of Hegelian dialectics viz, ‘the law of negation of negation* and ‘the law 
of quantity transformation into quality,’ we find in the same manner that they 
cannot satisfy our reason. They are mere assertions and no rational explana- 
tion is provided by Hegel to support them. Vedanta shows that it is not 
possible for a cell to differentiate into higher organism for unconscious 
beings to mamfest consciousness unless the highest form of existence, highest 
form of consciousness, lies in it as a potential force, for something can never 
come out of nothing. In the language of Swamiji, “Everything in the universe 
begins from certain seeds, certain rudiments, certain fine forms, and becomes 
grosser and grosser and again goes back to that fine form and subsides.” 
Thus, when a grain of barley germinates, there is no negation of the grain, 
as the grain is the finer form of the plant which again, is the grosser form of 
the grain. Hence what happens at the time of the germination of the grain 
is that the finer form becomes grosser. Similarly, when the plant dies, leaving 
several grains, the plant is not destroyed, only it re-enters into its finer form 
of existence. Hence there is no negation of negation. If it had been so, it 
would have been not possible for the grain to grow into plants again, for out 
of a state of negation or complete annihilation nothing can come back. 
Hence Vedanta propounds that to every process of evolution there is a 
corresponding process of involution. Nothing is ever destroyed, everything, 
every species, every object, every being existed through eternity and will 
exist through eternity. 

Again, quantity changes cannot bring into existence a new quality. 
Because that amounts to something being created out of nothing which is 
impossible. 

Two conclusions emanate from the above truth: (1) that cause and 
effect are one and the same thing. The evolution in the grosser form appears 
as the effect and the involved finer form as the cause; (2) that the insepara- 
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ble process of involution and evolution is operating in nature continuously 
in a wave-like form. 

Again, two corollaries follow from the above two propositions : (1) First, 
if we can find the ‘end’ we can find the ‘beginning’. Thus, if we find the 
perfect man like Buddha in the end, then it must have been inlaid in the 
protoplasmic existence also in the beginning. Therefore the protoplasm is 
the involved stage of intelligence and consciousness. Swami Vivekananda 
claims that this can be proved mathematically. Thus he observes — “If the 
law of conservation of energy is true, you cannot get anything out of a 
machine unless you put it in this first. If that be the case then unless in- 
telligence and consciousness is present in the protoplasm, it cannot manifest 
these in its higher forms.” 

(2) Secondly, because of the same logic, (as has been clearly demonstrat- 
ed by Swamiji in his exposition of the practical Vedanta) “the universal cos- 
mic intelligence or God according to the theologians is the ultimate cause 
of the universe. And the universe in its true nature is the cosmic intelligence 
or consciousness.” 

Thus we find that the Hegelian propositions—(i) the unity of the 
opposites, (ti) the negation of negation, (zw) the quantity transformation 
into quality — ^are not the satisfactory explanation of the universal phenom- 
enon. That explanation is better provided by Vedanta and its theory of 
Maya being integrated with the theory of immanent change and Involution 
of Samkhya philosophy. Hence, it appears that Vedantic dialectics com- 
posed of (i) The doctrine of Maya, (ti) The doctrine of Immanent change, 
(m) The doctrine of Involution provides a much more perfect logical 
apparatus for a philosopher than the Hegelian dialectics composed 
of (0 the theory of the unity of opposites, (u) the theory of negation 
of negation and (tii) of the theory of quantity transformation into quality, 

Vedanta and the Social Philosophy of Swami Vivekananda 

Out of this scientific and perfectly rational Advaita Vedanta philosophy 
emerges the social philosophy of Swami Vivekananda.^ In fact, the whole of 
the abstruse and elaborate Vedanta philosophy was reduced by Swamiji 
into tv\^o basic principles: 

1 . The divinity of man. 

2. The essential spirituality of life. 

From these two basic principles, again, follow two other very signif- 
icant corollaries: 

1. That every state, every society, every religion must be based on 
this all-powerful presence latent in man. 

2. That in order to be fruitful, all human interests should be guided 
and controUed according to the ultimate idea of spirituality of life. 
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If we ponder over these propositions for a while it would become 
apparent that a true classless society, a society based on equal human rights 
for every individual is the final outcome of the Vedanta made practical. 
For if ‘behind the strong and the weak, behind the low and the high, behind 
everyone, there exists the same wonderful soul assuring to every one the 
infinite possibility and infinite capacity to be good and great’ as Vedanta 
proclaims, then none can be denied fullest opportunities to unfold his 
potential capacity which is his birthright. Advaita, therefore, strikes at the 
very root of all privileges. None can be a Vedantist and at the same time 
admit privilege to any one either mental, physical or spiritual. Hence, 
commenting on the matter Swamiji says, “The same power is in every man, 
the one manifesting more, the other less; the same potentiality is in every- 
one. Where is the claim to privilege ? All knowledge is in everyone, even 
in the most ignorant, he has not manifested it, but perhaps he has not the 
opportunity; when he will get the opportunity he will manifest it and as 
to spirituality, no privilege should be claimed .... The most ignorant man, 
the most ignorant child is as great a messenger of God as any that has ever 
existed. The work of Advaita is, therefore, to break down all privileges.” 
From the practical standpoint Advaita Vedanta is therefore, a gospel of 
revolution — revolution against a system of privilege. 

Historical basis of SwamijFs Social Philosophy 

Swamiji’s Social Philosophy as described above, is not only scientific 
and perfectly logical but also deeply rooted in history. Here also one w’onders 
how Vivekananda in those days of Idealistic Interpretation of History could 
apply the very modern Sociological method of studying history which is said 
to have originated from Marx. In his studies on “Modern India”, “Aryans 
and Tamilians”, “Historical Evolution of India^^ he applies ‘these methods 
of studying history from the bottom up.’ The limited space of this paper 
would not permit us to discuss this point in detail, 'through these historical 
investigations, Swamiji presented to us his doctrine of class-struggle which 
in many respects^is similar to that of Karl Marx. For instance, according to 
himj also as according to Marx, historical evolution proceeds through class- 
struggle. But there are also important points of dissimilarity between 
them. According to Swamiji, for example, “human society is governed in 
turn by the four castes — the priests, the soldiers, the traders and the 
labourers”. Marx’s stages are different. First, comes the stage of primitive 
communism, then the class society with its three distinct phases — Slavery, 
Feudalism and Capitalism, finally emerges the classless society divided into 
two phases— proletariat dictatorship and the final stage of completely 
classless society where the “state simply withers away”. Again, according 
to Swamiji, each of the period of class-rule has its merits and defects. Thus, 
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there is tremendous exclusiveness in the period of rule of the priestly class 
combined with cultivation of sciences and advancement of learning. The 
second stage is characterised by extreme tyranny and cruelty but develop- 
ment of art and culture is highest at this stage. During the third stage, 
i.e. during the rule of the Vaisyas, material prosperity is maximised 
and there is dissemination of culture over widest possible area, yet it is 
characterised by its silent crushing and blood-sucking power of the poor. 
The last stage^ i.e. "'the period of Sudra rule is the period of widest distribu- 
tion of physical comforts but will be accompanied by lowering of cultures’’ 
Thus, Swamiji never thought like Marx that the proletariat rule woulA 
be an ideal one and he supported it “not because it is a perfect system, but 
because half a loaf is better than no bread”. 

Finally, according to Swamiji, historical evolution does manifest not 
only class-struggle but also another wave-like motion, i.e. successive ascend- 
ency and descendeney of spirituality and materialism. Thus, in the words 
of Swamiji “two attempts have been made in the world to found social life. 
The one was founded upon spirituality, the other upon materialism. Curiously 
enough, at times it seems that the spiritual side prevails and then the material 
side in wave-like motions following each other”. Swamiji also describes 
in detail how these waves actually roll down: “In the same country there 
will be different tides ; at one time the full flood of materialistic idea prevails ; 
and everything in this life — prosperity, the education which procures more 
pleasures, more food — ^will become glorious first and then, that will de- 
generate and degenerate. Along with the prosperity will rise to white heat 
all the inborn jealousies and hatred of the human race, and competition 
and merciless cruelty will be the watchword of the day. Then the people 
think that the whole scheme of life is a failure. And the world will be 
destroyed, had not spirituality come to rescue and lend a helping hand to 
the sinking world. Then the world gets new hope and finds a new basis for a 
new building and another wave of spirituality comes, which in time again 
declines. As a rule, spirituality brings a class of men who lay exclusive 
claim to the special powers of the world, the immediate effect is a reaction 
towards materialism. . . , Materialism comes as a rescue.”® For instance, 
the materialism in the present era comes to the rescue of India by destroying 
the privilege of caste, by opening up the doors of education to ever^'one. 
Here lies the grandest analysis of the social forces where Swami Viveka- 
nanda, a religious preacher, indicates the true utility of materialism in 
social life. 

The Social Process according to Swamiji 

Swami Vivekananda’s conclusion as regards the working of the social 
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process is that ‘'materialism and spirituality in turn prevail in society” and 
that civilisation advances when spirituality gains ground so that “civilisa- 
tion means manifestation of spirituality”. Actually when people are enmeshed 
in materialism, in sense-pleasures, their creativity does not manifest, their 
latent capacities lie unfolded in a dormant condition and thus there takes 
place gradual deterioration of culture. And as everybody claims a share in 
the means of enjoyment, there is a fierce conflict among the rival claimants 
and thus the class-war takes a severe and violent turn threatening m the 
end the integrity of the entire super-structure of society. But when spirituality 
ascends, the dormant creativity in the common men and women at large 
gets a chance to be unfolded and tremendous creativity is let loose leaving 
its stamp everywhere in arts and crafts, in thoughts and deeds, in organisa- 
tion and administration. Also in this period the barriers of privilege break 
down as no one claims exclusive powers and greater harmony and peace 
exist in society. History provides ample proof of this fact^ for example, after 
the advent of Buddha when there came one of India’s greatest spiritual 
upheavals, India attained along with it perhaps its greatest achievements 
in arts, literature, economic prosperity — ^almost in all the secular fields of life. 

Cycle-like Movement of Spirituality and Materialism — 

Sorokin’s theory vs, Swamiji’s theory 

This thesis of Swamiji finds support in Sociologist Sorokin’s theory 
who wrote about thirty years after Swamiji’s passing away. According to 
Sorokin the process of social change has three distinct stages — ideational, 
idealistic and sensate. The first is the stage of spiritual ascendency and 
transcendental view of truth and the last is the stage of ascendency of material- 
ism when truth is assumed as nothing but a sensible reality. The second is 
a mixture of the two. In the first stage “The mentality of super-sensory truth 
or faith spiritualises eveiything, even the inorganic material phenomena 
and their motions and happenings”. Similarly, in the last stage “mentality 
of the truth of the senses, which by definition perceive and can perceive only 
the material phenomena, materialises everything, like the spiritual phenom- 
enon of the human soul.” It is apparent that Sorokin’s stages of social evolu- 
tion uphold Vivekananda’s thesis that materialism and spirituality in turn 
prevail in society. Moreover, Sorokin’s view that class-war becomes 
intense during the sensate period and subsides in the ideational period is 
again, an echo of Vivekananda’s view on the matter discussed in the previ- 
ous section. Thus Sorokin says “in our developed sensate mentality every- 
body begins to fight for a maximum share of happiness and prosperity. 
This leads often to conflicts between sects, classes, states, provinces, unions 
etc. and often results in revolts, wars, class-struggles, over-taxation, which 
ruins security and in the long run makes economic prosperity impossible.” 
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That we are passing through a sensate era at the present moment, is the 
opinion of both Sorokin and Swamiji. The latter commenting on the matter 
said about seventy years ago that ‘Tremendous power is being acquired by 
manufacture of machines and other appliances, and privilege is claimed 
to-day as it never has been claimed in the history of the World.” The 
privilege-claiming by the capitalist producer of machine has bred revolutions 
in two important countries of the East and the West. Thus Vivekananda 
indicated clearly what actual history unfolded subsequently. And he pointed 
out the way out of the present evil thus — “That is why Vedanta wants to 
preach againt it.” 

Rhythmic theory of Social Evolution of Swami Vivekananda 

According to Swamiji, as we have already noted in the course of our 
discussion, the process of social evolution is a wave-like process. Hence, he 
said — “All progress is in successive rise and falls” and “no progress is in a 
straight line”. Modern sociologists also uphold this view and reject the linear 
theory of progress upheld by Karl Marx and his followers as unsound and 
unscientific. Prof. Sorokin in his gigantic work “The Social and Cultural 
Dynamics” attempted to elaborate this “Theory of Rhythm”. According 
to him this theory is based on two other theories : {i) the Theory of limit 
and (ii) the Theory of immanent change. According to the first: there is 
limit to every manifestation along a particular line. “Newton’s law tells us 
why this is so. Definite movement in one direction is impossible because 
friction and shocks of external forces would disturb the movement and 
eventually change its direction. Through the gravitational forces, for instance, 
a linear movement becomes circular and elliptical” (Sorokin). And the social 
processes individually or in their totality are not absolutely isolated from 
the outside cosmological and biological worlds nor from the pressure of the 
‘social processes’. “Unless we postulate a miracle or an active providence,” 
rightly observes Prof. Sorokin, “it is quite impossible that all these innumerable 
forces would be negligible or constant at any moment, thus maintaining 
the direction of the processes unchanged.” Thus, there cannot be any 
movement in a straight line. 

The second law tells us that each social system changes by virtue of its 
own virtues and properties — ^it bears in itself the seeds of its own change. 
It cannot help changing even if all its external conditions are constant. 
Thus the cause of the change is immanent in any socio-cultural process. 
Prof. Sorokin’s arguments in support of this view run as follows: “Any 
consistent theory of externalistic change does not solve the problem, but 
merely postpones the solution, and then comes either to a mystery in a bad 
sense of the term or to the logical absurdity of pulling the proverbial rabbit 
out of nothing”. 
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But Prof. Sorokin failed to realise that immanent change is not possible 
without the process of involution and also that without the process of in- 
volution it IS not possible for the same socio-cultural system to re-appear 
again and again. It is shown by history that even in the sensate period, 
it is found that spiritual force does not disappear into but remains in a 
dormant stage. So, in the socio-cultural field also as in the field of biological 
evolution immanent change is due to the process of involution. Thus the 
logical gap in Sorokin’s otherwise very rational theory of socio-cultural 
change is removed when supplemented by Swamiji’s thoughts. We have 
already seen that the Vedantic dialectics consisting of (1) the theory of 
Maya, (2) the theory of Immanent change, (3) the theory of Involution is 
more perfect than the Hegelian dialectics consisting of the (1) the law of 
the unity of the opposites, (2) the law of negation of negation and (3) the 
law of the quantity transformation into quality. Now, it is established that 
this Vedantic dialectics when applied to society gives us the most satisfactory 
explanation of social changes. Indeed the theory of social change has reached 
a rational perfection in the hands of Swami Vivekananda which was never 
attained before. 


Historical Scientific Spirituality of Swami Vivekananda 

This social philosophy of Swami Vivekananda may, therefore, be 
termed ‘Historical-Scientific-Spirituality’ just as the Marxian doctrine 
has got the name ‘The Historical-Scientific-Materialism’. The main 
contention of this ‘Historical-Scientific-Spirituality’ is that history means 
manifestation of spirituality in wave-like form. Just as every wave creates a 
hollow, every upheaval of spirituality creates a hollow in its trail in the 
form' of an upsurge of materialism/ We should remember, here, again, 
even at the cost of repetition, that this theory is not the same as the Hegelian 
Idealistic Interpretation of History as popularly upheld at present. It does 
not say that the truth which is infinite perfection manifests itself through 
history. It says that truth appears as the imperfect universe due to Maya. 
This theory of Maya, to repeat again, does not say that the universe does 
not exist, it only says that it is not what we take it for. Hence, it does not 
ask individuals to give up the world and be passive, it rather tells individuals 
that they are not mere finite bodies, but infinite soul and therefore urges 
them to make continuous attempts to manifest their latent capacities and 
to break down privileges. Clearly what Vedanta implies is an elevation 
of the individual and ‘root and branch reform’ of society. Therefore, our 
final conclusion is that Vedanta is not idealism, it is on the one hand a 
wonderful positivism and a perfect realism, on the other hand an extremely 
dynamic philosophy. 
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The Doctrine of Supremacy of the Soul over Matter 

It was very rightly pointed out by Karl Manheim in his ‘Systematic 
Sociology’ that Karl Marx was too much influenced by two nineteenth 
century phenomena— viz. the industrial and technological revolution and 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. The tremendous impact of technology over 
society witnessed by Karl Marx himself during his life-time led him to 
propound the theory of economic determinism — the theory of supremacy 
of technology over human soul, — the theory of supremacy of matter over 
mind. With the crash of the nineteenth century mechanistic-materialistic- 
deterministic science in the present century his theory of determinism 
also fell to pieces. Modern sociologists are of the opinion that the social 
super-structure is dependent as much on religion and ethical forces as on 
technology and invention. Hence Karl Manheim commenting on the matter, 
says, “it is inevitable that economic interests should be overshadowed from 
time to time by religious, cultural and ethical forces.” 

Individual Liberty and Swamiji’s Socialism 

Swami Vivekananda’s social philosophy originating from the Vedanta 
is in this respect diametrically opposed to that of Karl Marx as it asserts 
supremacy of spirit over matter and accepts man as a free agent and aims 
at freeing the sleeping forces of man’s enslaved spirit by granting him the 
widest possible liberty. Swamiji declares: “Liberty is the first condition of 
growth.” As Marxism takes man as an agent bound to matter, enslaved 
by technology, it recommends subservience of man to the grinding machine 
of social supremacy. Thus,^A^ivekananda’s social philosophy propounds a 
classless society based on individual liberty and seeks to root Socialism on 
Democracy, whereas Marxism indicates a classless society tied to a totali- 
tarian state. The Marxist doctrine — of ultimate withering away of the state 
and of passing away of the phase of proletariat dictatorship giving place to 
a democratic order — ^has proved a utopia by the actual course of the 
history of Socialism in Russia and China to-day. Hence the Marxist ideal 
to-day is completely divorced from the democratic ideal. But the ideal of 
individual freedom is held supreme above everything else by the Vedantic 
social philosophy according to which (in the language of Swamiji) “to advance 
oneself towards freedom, physical, mental and spiritual, and help others 
to do so is the supreme prize of man”. Hence Swamiji could not tolerate 
the idea of sacrificing indiridual liberty to social supremacy. Thus he says 
in his forceful language: “Gan that be called a society which is formed by an 
aggregate of men, who are like lumps of clay, like lifeless machines, like 
heaped-up pebbles ? How can such a society fare well ? For in such a society 
all initiative, all inventive genius, all capacities of appreciation and dis- 
crimination in individuals are stifled to death”. According to Swamiji, this 
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is the path of individual annihilation and social distintegration. He 
asserts that ‘'Greater is the happiness, higher is the Jiva in proportion 
as this will (free will) is successfully manifest” and that “it is more blessed 
in my opinion, even to go wrong by one’s free will and intelligence than 
to be good as an automaton.” So, he asks us to “destroy those social rules 
which stand in the way of unfoldment of this freedom and therefore in- 
jurious.” Thus the Democratic Ideal of individual liberty is held highest 
by the Vedantic social philosophy. 

-,^At the same time, Swamiji did not support the nineteenth century 
individualism according to which liberty means absence of restraint. Ac- 
cording to Swamiji, ^‘Liberty does not mean the absence of obstacles in the 
path of misappropriation of other people’s wealth etc. by you and me, but 
it is our natural right to be allowed to use our own body, intelligence or 
wealth according to our will, without doing harm to others”. Clearly this 
is a socialistic interpretation of liberty, where liberty is not a negative 
concept, but a positive one, where it refers not to absence of restraints but 
to positive opportunities^' D. Burns in conclusion of his famous book ‘Politi- 
cal Ideals’ remarks: “If we could imagine an ideal which is at once individual- 
istic and socialistic, such would be the objective ideal for the most thinking 
man. For the individualist is right in aiming at the variety of individuals, 
and so is the socialist in impressing on all their common interest, for the 
fullest development of each is to be found in the performance of his function 
in the life of the whole”. This much-coveted ideal, at once individualistic 
and socialistic, has got an excellent expression in the hands of Swamiji 
by the magic touch of his genius. Remain Rolland truly remarked: 
“In two words — equilibrium and synthesis Vivekananda’s constructive 
genius can be summed up”. Swamiji succeeded in working out this most 
baffling synthesis by applying one Vedantic principle viz. 

^513121” — ^i.e. for the good of the many and for the happiness of the many. 

As the same soul resides in me, resides in all, individual happiness is 
inseparable from the happiness of the many. Hence securing this happiness 
of the many should be the watchword of the society and the watchword of 
all our individual activities. Individuals should be taught that their indi- 
vidual happiness could be attained only through the happiness of all. An 
individual should willingly sacrifice his selfish interests to serve the interests 
of all. Thus Swamiji’s doctrine in the happiness of the many lies the happiness 
of the individual, in the good of the many lies the good of the individual 
shows the way of integrating individualism to socialism. 

Vedantic Conception of Equality 

A few words are necessary in the discussion on the Vedantic conception 
of equality. To borrow Swamiji’s language, “The whole universe is a play of 
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unity in variety’’, and ''differentiation is the sign of life”. That all men should 
be the same can never be, however we may try. Men will be born differen- 
tiated, some will have more power than others, some will have natural 
capacities, others not. Therefore, according to Swamiji, it is obvious that the 
sameness as regards the external forms and positions can never be attained. 
But "what can be attained is elimination of privilege”. And according 
to Swamiji, "that is really the work before the whole world”. In all social 
lives, there has been this one fight in every race, and in every country. 
Explaining the matter further Swamiji observes, "The difficulty is not that 
one body of men are more intelligent than another but whether this body 
of men, because they have the advantages of intelligence, should take away 
even physical enjoyments from those who do not possess this in- 
telligence”. Hence, Vedantic conception of equality is sought to be realised 
not by stopping variation but by removing privileges based on variation. 
Stopping variation is impossible, because that is going against nature. The 
Marxist idea is different. For instance, in the village communes of China 
to-day everybody is made to wear the same kind of dress and imbibe the 
same taste, to take the same food. Even the individual family units are not 
allowed to exist. Thus variation as regards dress, tastes, habits and family life 
are attempted to be done away with. That this is a wrong conception of equa- 
lity and is far away from the true conception of it is apparent from our discus- 
sion about Vedantic view of equality. True equality allows individual variation 
and seeks to eliminate privileges and actualise in society a unity in variety. 

Priestcraft and Religion 

Swami Vivekananda’s historical investigations, from the Vedantic 
standpoint have enriched social science in another respect. By separating 
religion from priestcraft Swamiji succeeded in throwing a flood of light on 
the true nature of religion and its social functions. Karl Marx took religion 
and priestcraft in one and the same sense and hence came such observations 
from him as "Religion is the opium of the people”, "Religion is the inverted 
picture of the mundane world” and so on and so forth; on the other hand, 
according to Swamiji, religion has nothing to do with priestcraft. True 
religion consists in "The manifestation of divinity in man”. Hence, it is a 
process of "being and becoming”, "being divine and becoming divine” 
and as such it is an extremely dynamic thing. It means awakening, it means 
transformation — transformation of the animal into man, of man into God. 
Finally, it means becoming fearless. Through elaborate sociological and 
anthropological investigations Swamiji showed that religion did not, in 
fact, originate in fear — ^in the primitive man’s imagining supernatural 
forces behind the natural phenomena and soliciting their grace against 
nature’s fury. According to him, further, in the primitive man’s attempt 
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to deify the different branches of nature and worship them, in his attempt 
to worship his ancestors, is manifest his desire to go beyond the limitations 
of nature and unveil the mystery of death. Moreover, Swamiji has made it 
clear that in the Semitic races feeling of suffering misery and fear dominated 
the earliest philosophical enquiries made by man and the Aryans’ enquiry 
vibrated with immense joy of life that thrilled a healthy man’s heart and 
the natural human desire to look through the mystery of birth and death. 
According to Swamiji the Semitic races started with the idea that the soul 
was inseparable from the body and hence the feeling of suffering took 
possession over them. But as the Aryans took the soul as something free from 
the body from the very start, they could attain the idea of liberation and 
eternal bliss. Now, the Marxist study of religion is based on the studies of 
the Semitic races made by Morgan and hence it accepts the theory that 
fear is the origin of religion. Swami Vivekananda’s study of religion made on 
the basis of sociological studies of both Semitic and Aryan races'shows that re- 
ligion originated in fearlessness audits consummation in individual life is found 
in becoming absolutely fearless. In truth religion is a call to manifest man’s 
latent capacity and break down the fetters of society, as we have again and 
again seen in the course of this discussion. Hence, it is apparent that true 
religion can never be the opium of the people and it never was so in history. 

But priestcraft- is different from true religion. According to Swamiji 
priestcraft is negation of religion and is a system of privilege on the ground 
of religion. Thus he says, “There cannot be any religion, where priestcraft 
arises” and that “Priestcraft is in its nature cruel and heartless. Therefore 
the Advaita preaches against it”. Priestcraft is, in fact, making of privilege, 
and religion means breaking of it. Hence, Swamiji felt that religion was so 
very necessary for the modern world — ^it was more necessary for the lower 
classes than the higher, for the uneducated than the educated, for the back- 
ward, the downtrodden, the oppressed than for anybody else. Religion was 
needed by them according to Swamiji for recovering their lost and due 
rights. This was really revealing a very new role of religion in social life. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, Swamiji’s social philosophy, which is deeply rooted in the 
Vedanta, has the following merits; 

1. That it is extremely scientific; 

2. That it is based on a perfect logical apparatus; 

3. That it is based on the accepted and scientific' theory of social 
change — ^The Theory of Rhythm; 

4. That it is extremely dynamic — its central theme is root and branch 
reform of society; 

5. That it points out clearly that in order to be fruitful all human 
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interests should be controlled and guided in accordance with the ultimate 
idea of spirituality of life. Thus the supremacy of spirit over matter is made 
to find way of actualisation in individual and social life. 

Swami Vivekananda has utilised, as we have already noted in the course 
of our long discussion, four kinds of materials to build up his most remarkable 
and unique social philosophy, — discussed above: 

1. Vedanta philosophy. He has himself called his social philosoohy 
‘The practical Vedanta’ ; 

2. Discoveries of modern science; 

3. Historical data and sociological method of historical study; 

4. Knowledge gathered out of direct contact with the masses all over 
the world. As we all know Swamiji during his Indian itinerary visited the 
cottages and the fields, met pariahs and workers, lived among them, became 
one with their hopes and aspirations, miseries and sorrows. And Marie Louise 
Burke, the author of ^'Swami Vivekananda — Kew Discoveries^^ a monumental 
work, tells us how during his western tour Swamiji met not only intellectuals 
and elites of the society, but also the workers working in the factories, the 
artisans working with their tools, the farmers working in their fields. Hence, 
he could see clearly what was hidden in the womb of future and prophesied 
unerringly about the next era (of proletariat class rule dawning either in 
Russia or in China) and also of the proletkut. 

That the Swami succeeded wonderfully in constructing out of these 
materials a very convincing — ^rationally and scientifically — and unassailable 
social philosophy in which he showed in unmistakable language the root 
of the present-day malady of our society and its cure — ^is the humble sub- 
mission of this paper before this august assembly of world’s religious scholars 
and men of letters. 

Swami Vivekananda was a master architect as he had the combined 
insight of a sociologist, a scientist, a historian, a philosopher, a psychologist 
and a mystic. Thus the master architect has given us the plan, now it is our 
turn to rebuild our houses. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND WORLD PEACE 


Prof. Hideo Hridayakumara Kimura 
Kyoto^ Japan 


It was fourteen or fifteen years ago that I got to know and made an 
acquaintance with Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. The occasion 
was when Dr. Masakiyo Miyamoto translated the lives of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda from the original French written by the great 
author Romain Rolland. Dr. Miyamoto asked me to comment on the 
description of the religious life and culture of India in Romain Rolland’s 
works. Thus, I had the opportunity to study the biographies of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda, and I was very deeply impressed by these two 
sages. When the International Conference of Religions and Religious 
History was held in Tokyo two years after my return to Japan, I had the 
honor of meeting Swami Ranganathananda there and invited him to speak 
at Ryukoku University. It was through him that I came to know the activities 
of Ramakrishna Mission. I was given a small pamphlet. Thoughts of Power 
written by Swami Vivekananda, along with other publications by the 
Indian Embassy at Tokyo for the library of Ryukoku University. When I 
read this pamphlet, it made the deepest and greatest impression on me. The 
words which touched me most were, ‘T DO NOT BELIEVE IN A 
RELIGION OR GOD WHICH CANNOT WIPE THE WIDOW’S 
TEARS OR BRING A PIECE OF BREAD TO THE ORPHAN’S 
MOUTH.” I feel that if I had not received such deep impressions from these 
words, I might have been unable to devote my energy and time from my 
valuable scholarly life for the preparation of Swami Vivekananda’s centenary 
celebration which was held in Japan during the months of May and June 
last year and to become a member of the executive committee and the vice- 
chairman of the centenary celebrations committee. Also, I might not have 
attended the meetings in Hiroshima, Okayama, Kob, Kyoto, and Nagoya 
with Swami Siddhatmananda and delivered lectures on Vivekananda. 
Moreover, I might not have been staying here from December 22, 1963, 
in order to understand the spirit and activities of this institution. 

I shall now begin to talk about the subject of my speech keeping in mind 
the above-mentioned words of Swamiji and I will content myself with explain- 
ing his true and universal love which are beautiful and precious like 
diamonds. The short sentence of the great saint which I quoted above shows 
two great problems facing humanity in our present age. These problems are, 
first, the materialistic civilization and, second, the religions of the world. 
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In regard to the first problem, I can tell you from my experience m Japan 
that Japanese life in modern Japan is certainly very comfortable and enjoy- 
able. During the second World War, Japan lost most of her wealth by the 
attack of the American military force. Most of our important cities were 
burnt down and destroyed but ironically Japan who suffered so much has 
now become far more advanced materially than it was before the war. 
As a result, life in Japan has now become fast and busy ^vlth many amenities 
of worldly enjoyment. For instance, when a Japanese woman marries, she 
says that she must, first of all, have three treasures: a television set, an 
electric washing machine and a refrigerator. The young generation of 
farmers in Japan use motor-bikes and even motor cars when they go to their 
fields to work. On the other hand, in Japan there are many persons who are 
killed and injured by accidents caused by trains, electric cars, motor cars, 
and motor-bikes every day. Moreover, many boys and girls, and even 
children, die on the mountains and in the sea while they are there for 
enjoyment during the holiday seasons every year. Many other unfortunate 
accidents occur each day. Although there are many reasons for these 
accidents, they are mainly caused by a blind side of our mind and because 
we are in a way drunk with the wine of the enjoyable materialistic civiliza- 
tion. If we are to make a thorough investigation we will find that these 
accidents are caused when we forget others* good, trying to fulfil our 
own desires only enjoying things endowed by our materialistic civiliza- 
tion. This is an error which is brought about by egoism in the nature of 
human beings. However, even such accidents are better than the atomic 
bomb which is nothing but a demon and, a son of the materialistic civiliza- 
tion and we ought to fear it more. My own native city is Kure City which 
w^as a great naval base till the last great war, and is near Hiroshima City. 
As you know only too well, Hiroshima was bombed and destroyed in a 
moment and a few hundred thousands of men, women, and children were 
burnt to ashes by an atomic bomb used by the demon who lives in the mind 
of man. My own relatives and friends in Hiroshima lost not only their houses 
and wealth but also their lives. Every year, even today, some of the populace 
who were victims of the bomb and its effects suffer from various atomic 
diseases and face a miserable death. Having become a victim of a terrible 
type of cancer, one of my friends is now waiting for death in a hospital. 
Nagasaki City, too, experienced the same fate. Its terrible effects and the 
consequent misery can be known only to those who saw or experienced it. 
Such misery is not caused by the sin of the atomic civilization itself, but by 
the demoniac nature of the mind of man which cannot use it for a better 
cause. When the minds of human beings do not have any consideration for 
the welfare and benefit of others but only care for their own benefit, such a 
demoniac nature appears. We must, therefore, conquer and control the 
17 
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demon who lives in the minds of man. If we cannot do that, what will 
become of this earth ? Can you imagine how the Japanese underwent such 
terrible misery and how they hate this demon in the mind of man and how 
they are afraid of it ? In spite of that, the atomic civilization is progressing 
day by day. Some countries even now want to use the power of the atom for 
their own benefit and interest. That is to say, they are going to abuse the 
atomic civilization with the ambition to dominate over other nations on 
earth. If we permit the free play of such desires and allow such nations to 
dominate over others, whole mankind will sooner or later become extinct. 
But if we can control it and make a good use of the atomic civilization not 
only for ourselves but also for others, our life on this earth will become 
enjoyable and pleasant. I who have come here from a country which had 
such ternble experience of the atomic bomb propose especially to you that 
we must ask all the people of the world to co-opei'ate with you people of 
India who are so religious, noble, and intelligent in controlling the egoists. 

However, it is a difficult task to control such a devilish nature of our 
mind. Such a demon lives not only in others’ minds but also in our own 
minds. But we must never allow this demon to act freely, though sometimes 
it suddenly and unconsciously appears in us and injures others, as well as 
ourselves. How can we control such devilish egoists ? I say that we can 
control this by the power of the noble spirit of religion. 

I now come back to the second problem, the problem of religion. The 
demoniac nature in man, the egoism of human beings in the materialistic 
civilization, and the selfish uses of the atomic power are all dangerous. 
Nevertheless, such selfish uses can also be found in religions. Religions them- 
selves have the highest power and spirit to save human beings from suffering 
and give peace of mind to them. One who accepts such a religion is really 
and truly a human being. But it is seen that he sometimes uses religion for 
his own happiness and injures others. He tries to conquer other nations, to 
put them under their power and to make them slaves. By studying history, 
one will find that religions were used for such means. Such abuse of religion 
can be found not only in the past but even at the present time. For instance, 
witness the inhuman treatment to be found in South Vietnam. Not only 
that, I have either heard about, or seen myself such abuse of religion in some 
countries and some cities before I came here. ^Ve never possess any exclusive 
religion of our own. If a god of any religion shows favour to the followers of 
that particular religion and hates and brings calamity to the followers of other 
religions, such a god is not the real God. He is the very incarnation of the 
Devil. At any rate, in most cases the god of every religion bestows blessings 
and love to all human beings and the doctiines of any religion are enough to 
lead us to happiness. There is only one problem, that is, the evil nature 
residing in our minds which is using religion only for dur own happiness 
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and prosperity and for exploiting other nations. This is the most terrible 
injury which can be caused by the selfish use of religion. 

I repeat the words of Vivekananda : ‘T do not believe in a religion or 
God who cannot wipe the widow’s tear or bring a piece of bread to the 
orphan’s mouth.” These words have left a profound impression on my mind 
and I consider them as very precious. They can be easily understood by 
everyone. But if we study these words carefully and deeply, they will dis- 
tinctly show harms of both the egoist of the materialistic civilization and those 
in the religious fields about whom I have talked at great length. This earth 
should not be possessed by us only for ourselves but must be shared among the 
people of the entire world. We must not shed tears only for ourselves, for our 
families, nor for our nations, but we must shed tears for others as well. 
We must bear others’ burden on our shoulders. This idea is found in the 
words of Swami Vivekananda. His words caution us never to abuse any 
religion for our selfish purposes nor use anything for our sole benefit. The 
selfish man who cooks only for himself is called a ‘'thief ” by Krishna in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, When we become aware of this, the widow’s tears become 
our own tears, and only then, can we share our bread with the orphans. 
These words of the great saint teach us that we must love others as much 
as ourselves. By doing so, not only can we unite the followers of our own reli- 
gion, we can also unite with those of other religions. Not only can we get 
together with our own people and nation, but also with other people and 
nation. These words of the great Swamiji show the method which can be 
applied easily and practically in bringing peace on this earth. In these words, 
I found the highest spirit of love for all human beings of the world. They 
do not teach any particular philosophy nor propound a particular religion, 
but teach us what we must do at this moment to wipe the widow’s tears and 
bring bread to the orphan’s mouth. However, it does not mean that we do 
only that. It means that we must make the poor and the miserable people 
happy in every way. These words of Swamiji advise us that by merely talking 
and discussing the noble teachings of religions will never make this earth 
happy, nor will it bring peace on this earth. It teaches us first and foremost 
that we love others and practise the teachings today and now. 

Swamiji’s words, ‘T do not care for liberation or for devotion; I would 
rather go to a hundred thousand hells ‘doing good to others (silently) like 
the spring’ .... this is my religion,” should also be considered as golden 
instructions for all the followers and monks of every religion. His words 
remind us that selfishness or egoism is contrary to the truth of all religions. 
His words also remind me of the practice of ‘benefit for others’ in Japanese 
Buddhism. This practice did not come out from worldly morality. Of what 
did it come out ? His words, “God exists in every man. All men are appear- 
ances of the various faces of God. Without men, there is no God to be 
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sought for. Only those who serve all people really worship God T’ manifest 
the stage of unity of Brahman- Atman, and could be uttered through his 
experience by one who could find himself in others. Such spiritual experience 
is taught in the Upanishads and is intrinsic in the doctrine of '‘Buddhatva 
in all beings” in Japanese Buddhism. His practice resulting from such 
religious experience is truly inflexible and unchangeable. It indeed kindles 
the torchlight of love for peace of the world which is trembling in fear of 
dangers of nuclear bombs. 

Throughout his life, Swamiji taught people all over the world with his 
practice of the noble teachings that the spiritual unity of the nations through 
love would surely bring eternal beatitude and peace. I believe that his practice 
and words sprang from his great spirit of being freed from his self. His practice 
for others’ benefaction is truly the ‘‘Bodhisattvacarya” taught in Buddhism. 
Although it IS easy to talk of this ideal, it is extremely difficult for people 
like us, ordinary men, to practise it. However, on this worthy occasion of 
Swami Vivekananda’s centenary celebration, we must recall anew in our 
minds the great meaning of establishing spiritual unity of all human beings 
in the world with love that Swamiji himself practised. We must be brave 
and we must endeavour to practise with all our might. 

I believe that in its practice we can find brilliance of Swami 
Vivekananda’s spirit. My water-pot which I brought from the far end of 
eastern Asia is eager to fill itself with AMRITA, that is to say, the project to 
practise the words of the great Swamiji during this celebration which is 
held in memory of his birth centenary. 

“Hingashi-no hate-yu 

mochikoshi waga kame-ni 
Mitasu-wa KANRO 

Swami Vivekananda-no.” 

‘‘My water-pot in mind 

Brought from the eastern end of Asia, 

Must be filled with AMRITA, 

Spirit of Swami Vivekananda.” 



SOCIAL VALUES IN HINDUISM 


SwAMI Nikhilananda 
Mew Tork 

[Summary of the Presidential Speech given at 
the final session of the Parliament of Religions) 


Social values belong to a realm of ethics. Hinduism discusses ethics 
from two standpoints: social or objective, and personal or subjective. The 
purpose of social ethics is to promote social welfare and thus create an ideal 
environment for developing the inner potentialities of its members. The 
aim of personal ethics is to purify the mind and thus create a proper mood 
for the practice of higher spiritual disciplines for the liberation of the soul 
from entanglement of the world. 

Hindu ethics is based upon certain spiritual concepts. The ethics of 
non-dualistic Vedanta is derived from the solidarity of man and the oneness 
of existence; the ethics of dualism is derived from the doctrine that all beings 
are created by God and are therefore His children. Hindu ethics is different 
from the ethics of biology which stresses the survival of individuals or species 
by methods of competition or struggle for existence. It is different from the 
utilitarian ethics which seeks to promote the maximum good for the maximum 
number by eliminating friction from society. The example is given of a 
number of porcupines who are driven to seek a sunny spot from the bitter 
cold of a wintry morning. Their quills prick one another and thus create 
an uncomfortable situation. A kindly man covers each quill with a piece of 
felt to eliminate the pricks. Men are generally anti-social, brutish and nasty. 
Ethical laws act as a felt covering. According to Hinduism the excellence of 
a culture is not to be judged by the material affluence or creature comforts 
it provides. It extols the principle of plain living and high thinking. A man 
profits very little if he gains the whole world but loses his soul, as the Bible 
says. 

Many Western thinkers criticize Hinduism, especially its non-dualistic 
aspect, as other-worldly and unrealistic. If the Ultimate Reality of Vedanta 
is beyond good and evil then, it is contended, social values become meaning- 
less. If the world is mdyd, social welfare loses its meaning. In that case, the 
Western thinkers say, the best thing would be to commit the world to the 
devil and seek one’s own salvation away from society. 

In reply it can be said that the majority of Hindus are dualists. They 
regard the world as real, and man’s obligations to his fellow creatures cannot 
be repudiated. Compassion for all beings is a cardinal principle of dualism. 
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According to non-dualism. Brahman alone is real and changing names 
and forms are illusory. This refers to the ultimate experience of the illumined 
souls, but for the unenlightened, who seek liberation, the empirical reality 
of the world is admitted. The Mundaka Upanishad says that the tangible 
world IS real and Brahman is also real though under different conditions. 
The illustration is given of the mirage and the desert, and of the illusory 
snake superimposed upon a rope. Both the mirage and the illusory snake 
are real as long as one perceives them to exist but when one sees the desert 
and the rope, the water and the snake disappear. When you see the one 
you cannot see the other. The ultimate goal of Vedanta, as set forth in the 
Upanishad, is not to prove the reality of mdyd but to demonstrate the sole reality 
of Brahman, ‘‘All that exists is Brahman.” An unenlightened man under the 
spell of mdyd^ which is a sort of metaphysical ignorance, sees the duality of 
good and evil, pleasure and pain, ego and non-ego. Therefore he must work 
for the elimination of evil and pain and discharge various social obligations. 
The non-dualistic philosophers, from the relative standpoint, admit the 
reality of the universe and have formulated its theology, ethics, eschatology 
and other doctrines. 

It has already been mentioned that the purpose of social ethics is to 
create an ideal society and to help the imperfect man get rid of self-centred- 
ness, greed, cruelty, and other vices. Without ethical restraints chaos reigns 
in society. It is said in the Upanishads that the gods or higher powers put 
obstacles in the path of those who seek liberation without first fulfilling social 
obligations. These powers are regarded as custodians of social stability. A 
normal person endowed with social conscience has a threefold duty to dis- 
charge. He has a debt to the gods who control various natural phenomena 
and help men with rain, sunshine, and so on. This debt is discharged through 
such religious rites as worship and prayer. Secondly, man owes a debt to the 
rishis who are the creators and transmitters of spiritual culture. This debt is 
paid through the regular study of the scriptures and the transmission of 
scriptural knowledge to worthy disciples. Finally, man owes a debt to his 
ancestors through whom he has acquired this precious physical body. This 
debt is paid through procreation of offspring. Thus with the blessings of the 
gods, rishis and ancestors, a man ultimately attains the highest good. It is the 
observance of social ethics which has preserved Hindu society during the past 
three thousand years in spite of many historical changes. Its neglect, on the 
other hand, during the past several centuries, has undermined its vitality. 

The key to Hindu ethics, both subjective and objective, is the concept of 
dharma^ which means the way of life and not mere duty or religion. Our 
duties are often determined by many external factors. Religion includes 
dogmas and creeds which bind one to an extra-cosmic God. Dharma is the 
law of inner growth by which a man is sustained in the present state of his 
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evolution and which shows him the way to future development. It is a kind 
of blueprint of life with which a man is born and which is created by his past 
actions and knowledge. It determines a man's attitude to the outer world 
and governs his mental and physical reaction in a given situation. It is 
obvious that there are different dharmas which govern the activities of the 
householders and the monks, the warriors and the merchants, the laborers 
and of people following various other avocations of life. There is also the 
universal dharma which applies to all people under all circumstances. It 
includes truthfulness, non-violence and compassion. Specific dharma relates 
to particular castes and stages of life. In the relative world there is no absolute 
good or evil. There are many shades in-between. The attempt to formulate 
an absolute good and to impose it upon others has been the cause of much 
injustice and suffering in the world. Any form of dharma has an element of 
imperfection in it. It is said that one should speak what is true and pleasant 
but not an unpleasant truth. This dictum applies especially to householders 
who form the overwhelming majority in any organized society. The Bhagavad-- 
Gita says that one should not attempt to give up an imperfect dharma^ the 
only way to avoid its evil effect is to surrender the fruit to God. In the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra Arjuna had to perform his duties which were not 
perfect and yet he obtained the highest vision of God, namely His universal 
form, as described m the Bhagavad'-Gitd, 

It will not be out of place to give here a few statements from Hindu 
religious traditions to show that Hinduism is not other-worldly or unrealistic 
or insensitive to social values. The Vedic seers regarded with awe the sun, 
the fire, the earth and composed many hymns in their honor. They reflected 
deeply on the moral principles guiding the universe and sang praises in honor 
of J^itam, the Cosmic Order. They did not deny the physical world nor did 
they spurn the pleasures it affords. It is said in the Isa Upanishad that one 
should desire to live for one hundred years performing one’s duties. The 
ftishis took keen interest in marriage, procreation, liberality, hospitality, 
longevity, health and vigor, domestic life, general prosperity, the welfare 
of the king, a righteous battle and such other mundane affairs. 

One reads in the Rig-^Veda about marriage: ‘T take your hand in mine 
for a happy future that you may reach old age with me as your husband.” 
The Atharva^Vedasdi^ys : "‘We will dwell together — ^parents of children to come.” 

About liberality: "‘Let the rich satisfy the poor and keep in view the 
long pathway. Riches come now to one, now to another, and like wheels of 
chariots are ever turning” — J^ig-Veda. 

Hospitality: “A man who eats before the guests, eats of the sacrifice 
and the merit of the house. He devours the milk, the sap, the vigor and 
prosperity and progeny and fame, reputation and understanding of the 
house” — Atharva-^ Veda, 
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Concord in council: ‘‘Walk together, speak together, let your minds be 
all alike. May the purpose be common, common the assembly, common the 
mind. May your thoughts be united” — p.ig'-Veda, 

Longevity: “May we see a hundred years. May we live a hundred 
years. May we know a hundred years. May we assert our existence a 
hundred years; yea, even more than a hundred years” — Atharva-Veda, 

Strength and vigor: “May I have voice in my mouth, breath in my 
nostrils^ sight in my eyes, hearing in my ears, hair that hath not turned grey, 
teeth free from yellowness and much strength in my arms” — Aiharva-Veda, 
General prosperity: “O Lord, may there be born in the kingdom 
Brahmins distinguished for knowledge of Brahman, heroic Kshatriyas, 
skilled marksmen piercing with shafts mighty warriors, cows giving abundant 
milk, oxen good at carrying weight, swift horses and industrious women” 
—Tajur^Veda, XXII 22. 

Victory in battle: “May Indra aid us when our flags are out; may our 
arms be victorious, may our brave warriors come home with flying colors. 
O Lord, protect us in the din of battle” — Rig-Veda, 

“Confusing the minds of our enemies, seize their bodies; depart, O panic. 
Attack them, confound them, and consume them. Let our foes abide in 
darkness” — Tajur-- Veda, 

High moral tone of society: King A§vapati says in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad: “In my kingdom there is no thief, no miser, no wine-bibber, no 
man without a sacrificial fire, no ignorant person, no adulterer much less 
an adulteress.” 

Prayer for wealth: “Bring me without delay fortune which will always 
provide me with clothes and cattle, food and drink. May I become famous 
among men. May I become richer than the rich.” 

It will be seen from the above quotations that the Indo-Aryans in 
Vedic times lived a full and happy life. They never explained away the 
world as unreal. They communed with gods, discharged social responsibilities 
and showed compassion for other created beings. Social welfare is achieved 
through co-operation and not through competition. Pleasures derived 
from competition are temporary and boring at the end. On the other hand, 
pleasures derived from co-operation endure long and have a spiritual value. 

For those who are w^eary of the world and the pleasures it affords, and 
who seek knowledge of Brahman for ultimate liberation, the Upanishads 
lay down various disciplines. The liberated souls devote themselves to the 
welfare of all beings. The Hindu scriptures do not repudiate the importance 
of moral actions. “As the scent is wafted afar from a tree laden with flowers, 
so also is wafted afar the scent of a good deed.” [Mahdndrdyam Upanishad^ 
The seers of the Upanishads prayed for children, grandchildren, long life, 
gold and cattle and happiness after death. 
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The secondary scriptures of Hinduism follow the trend of the 
Upanishads. Both the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata give the picture of a 
happy and prosperous society. The Rdmdyana stresses the Indian ideals of 
filial piety, female chastity, friendship, loyalty, kingly duties and the courtesy 
to which inferiors arc entitled from superiors. The keynote of the Mahdbhdiata 
is: ' ‘Wherever there is dharma there is victory.” The message of the 
Bhagavad-Giid \vas given in a battle-field where terrible carnage took place. 
Arjuna was urged by Sri Krishna to fight to insure social stability and 
vindicate dharma. 

The code of Manu deals \vith the conduct of an individual as a member 
of society and points out that the ultimate goal of life is the attainment of 
moksha or liberation. The purpose of the caste system is to promote social 
harmony, and eliminate competition, and exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. Respect for women is emphasized though their dependence upon 
men is admitted. “Where women are respected there the gods dwell.” 

The Arthasdstra of Kautilya lays down the duties of Government 
superintendents and the conduct of warriors. It also speaks of war, invasion, 
espionage, the plan of a treaty, the life of a saintly king, law, marriage, the 
source of authority of sovereign states and the nature of political alliances. 

The Mahdiiirvdm Tantra explains the duties of householders. It asks 
them to cultivate devotion to God, engage m incessant activities surrendering 
the fruit to God, regard parents as visible representatives of God and respect 
their wives as though they were their own mothers. A householder must 
never renounce his wife if she is chaste. When threatened by an enemy he 
must resist and should never sit in a corner and weep, and talk nonsense 
about non-resistance. He must act as a hero before his enemies and treat 
friends with the gentleness of a lamb. It is his duty to struggle to acquire two 
things : wealth and knowledge. If he does not struggle to acquire wealth he 
is immoral. By his wealth he can support hundreds of others. The house- 
holder is the centre of the life of society. He who struggles to become rich 
by good means and for righteous purposes will attain salvation like the yogz 
who renounces the world. If a householder dies in battle, fighting for his 
country and religion, he, attains to the same goal as a, yogi attains through 
meditation. 

A great change came over India when she lost her political freedom 
to the Moslems in the eleventh century. The alien rule gradually spread all 
over the country. The Hindus could not absorb the Moslems as they did 
previous foreign invaders like the Huns, the Scythians and the Sakas. The 
Moslems came to India with a new religion and a new scripture. It was a 
proselytising faith quite different from Hinduism in many respects. It disturb- 
ed the old concepts of the country. For sheer self-preservation Hindu society 
became conservative, the caste system stratified, and the social customs 
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rigid. Thanks to the caste system an almost impenetrable wall was created 
around the Hindu society, and Hinduism did not disintegrate like the 
ancient cultures of Egypt, Persia and Afghanistan. Even during the 700 
years of Moslem rule, Hinduism produced saints like Ramanuja, Chaitanya, 
Jhanadeva and Tukaram who not only preserved the spiritual heritage of 
India but worked to improve the condition of the masses. The present social 
condition of the Hindus does not reflect the dynamic culture of a thousand 
years ago. It is a continuation of many social and religious practices adapted 
during the long period of foreign domination. 

The British conquered Bengal in 1757 and ruled India for 150 years — 
longer than any other colony. England imposed her language upon the 
Indians and created a band of Indian Civil Servants trained in the English 
system of administration and education, who admitted the superiority of the 
Western culture. The new rulers, both native and foreign, were generally 
unfamiliar with India’s spiritual past. During the British rule the country 
developed hardly any original cultural idea, but the introduction of English 
education brought the educated Indians into contact with the aggressive 
and dynamic West. In all fairness it must be admitted that through British 
historians and Western orientalists and archaeologists, the Indians learned 
to value their own past cultural achievements. Unfortunately, most of those 
who received English education became westernized in their outlook. 
Christian missionaries began to make new converts through means, fair or 
foul, but also aroused the dormant social conscience of the Hindus. As a 
result of these various factors there took place in India a new cultural 
revival with significant social and political implications. 

Among the new reform movements dedicated to remove the social 
abuses and the national stagnation, I would like to mention first the Brahmo 
Samaj. It was established in 1828 by Raja Rammohan Roy who is rightly 
described as the first nationalist leader of India. He was a man of versatile 
genius. He assimilated Christian ethics, advocated the ideals of the French 
Revolution, abolished the caste system among his followers, sanctioned 
widow remarriage, agitated for the removal of early marriage and stressed 
other social reforms. He was well versed in the teachings of the Upanishads, 
the Koran, the Tantra and Buddhism. As a reaction against the liberal 
outlook of the Brahmo Samaj, Swami Dayananda (1824-1883) established 
the Arya Samaj which stood for Hindu orthodoxy and reintroduced Vedic 
sacrifices. Conscious of the stagnation of Hindu society Swami Dayananda 
advocated various reforms such as the spread of education, especially among 
women. A pugnacious Hindu, he wanted to stem the tide of Christianity 
and Islam. The Ramakrishna Mission was founded in 1897 by Swami 
Vivekananda who wanted to blend India’s ancient spiritual values with the 
philanthropic, educational and missionary activities of the West, Rama- 
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ki'ishna was not a social reformer. He was a man of God. His teachings, 
however, ga^'e an impetus to the reformation of Hindu society. He rightly 
diagnosed that human malady is essentially spiritual and so he exhorted 
people to realize God and to get rid of ignorance and ego which are the 
pi'incipal causes of lust, greed, selfishness and other vices. He did not explain 
away the world as unreal like the extreme non-dualists, but regarded it as 
the manifestation of the Divine Sakti or the play of the Divine Mother. 
His spiritual experiences have an important implication on the human 
situation of today. He realized that every soul is potentially divine. This 
divinity of man is the spiritual basis of freedom and democracy. He taught 
the solidarity of man from direct experience with the implication that by 
hurting others a man only hurts himself. This is the unshakeable basis of 
ethics. Having realized the same Godhead by following different disciplines 
he taught the harmony of religions which is the only effective way of eliminat- 
ing religious friction. To the last moment of his life he dedicated his whole 
bod)" and soul to the service of others. 

Sri Ramaki'ishna taught his foremost disciple Swami Vivekananda 
to see God with eyes open and not merely with eyes closed in meditation. 
Vivekananda further learned from his teacher that the most effective way to 
worship God is to serve the poor, the illiterate and the sick. Later on this 
great patriot-saint of India told his fellow countrymen: ‘‘You may invent 
an image through which to worship God but a living image already exists — 
the living man. You may build a temple to worship God and that may be 
good, but a better one, a much higher one, already exists — the human 
body.” He laid down three conditions of social reform. Every genuine re- 
former must feel for others, then he must discover the right way to alleviate 
human misery, and lastly, he must be totally unselfish in his motive. Swami 
Vivekananda’s heart was bruised to see the pitiable condition of the masses 
of India. He wrote: “The great national sin of India is the neglect of the 
masses and that is one of the causes of our downfall. No amount of politics 
will be of any avail until the masses of India are once more well educated 
and well cared for.” “The national ideals of India,” the great Swami 
repeated time and again, “are renunciation and service. Intensify her 
through these channels and the rest will take care of itself.” He loved India 
with all his heart and soul and feelingly spoke of her as the playground of 
boyhood, the pleasure-grove of youth and the sacred Varanasi of old age. He 
often appeared as “the condensed India” — proud of her past achievements, 
depressed by her present misery, and optimistic of her future greatness. His 
love of India was not the idolatry of geography but based upon the appreciation 
of the great spiritual ideals that were developed in the remote past in 
this holy land. During the Centennial year of Swami Vivekananda’s birth, 
the whole of India rose to her feet to pay homage to her great patriot-saint. 
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Social values of Hinduism have been recognized in the caste system, 
the four stages of life and the four ideals a Hindu seeks to realize. The caste 
system of India, as formulated in the scriptures, is based on the inborn 
inequality among human beings. The purpose of the caste system is not to 
keep down the weak and the powerless but to give them a push to bring out 
their potent powers. It is a law of spiritual economics and has nothing to do 
with superiority or inferiority. Hierarchy in the caste system as originally 
conceived is determined by the degree of a man’s voluntary renunciation, self- 
control, intellect and spiritual attainments. The higher a man’s position in 
the caste system, the greater is his obligation to the members of the lower 
castes. Through the caste system India vindicated the supremacy of spir- 
ituality and intellect over military power, wealth and organized labour. 
As long as India cherishes her spiritual ideals some sort of caste system will 
exist. The power will be controlled by spiritual and intellectual leaders 
though they may come from other social groups. 

The realistic aspect of Hinduism has been expressed through organiza- 
tion of an individual’s life into four stages, with their respective disciplines, 
ideals, obligations and values, which are all legitimate. Boyhood is to be 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, youth to the enjoyment of legitimate 
pleasures, old age to reflection in retirement and the hour of death to 
communion with God. During the fourth stage the householder renounces 
the world and becomes a monk. He rises above the restricted ideas of posses- 
sion and possessiveness, regards himself as a citizen of the universe and gives 
assurance of fearlessness to all beings, A monk is the teacher and monitor of 
his fellow-men. A healthy society, according to Hinduism, should have at 
its top a few genuine monks who take the vows of renunciation and service. 

The affirmative aspect of Hinduism towards life has been emphasized 
by the recognition of four basic values called dharma^ artha^ kdma and moksha, 
Dharma stands for the righteous performance of duties, artha for wealth, kdma 
for legitimate sense pleasures, and moksha for liberation from the prison-house 
of the world. The first three may be called worldly values which are 
important. Without them life becomes drab and grey. Moksha is the supreme 
spiritual value. Through the first three one fulfils worldly desires. Even 
then a man is not completely happy. The spiritual element in him can never 
be permanently satisfied with worldly achievements, however noble they 
may be. After going through the entire gamut of worldly pleasures* a man 
still finds inner restlessness which is inevitable as long as he identifies himself 
with the world. The fourth ideal shows the way to liberation from restricted 
individuality. 

I have tried to explain that Hinduism through its long history has 
cherished social values. Thus it has tried to create a healthy society in which 
the individual can develop all his latent spiritual powers. But for the past 
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several centuries social ethics has been neglected. The concept of dharma 
has lost much of its hold upon people. Wealth is not equally distributed. 
The powerful invoke the law of katma to exploit the poor. There is wide- 
spread misery in the country because of ignorancCj poverty and ill health. 
The selfish rich are not interested in removing the cause of these ills. As 
Goldsmith said* 

‘Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Princes and nobles, they flourish and fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made. 

But a bold peasantry, a country's pride. 

Once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

The precious gems of the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gitd lie buried, 
in modern India, in heaps of filth. We need to emphasize social ethics. 

Social ethics must lead to the realization of a higher spiritual ideal. 
Mere going about doing good is not enough. A man often becomes a philan- 
thropist after earning his first million dollars. People engage themselves in 
social activities to escape the boredom of life, soothe a guilty conscience or 
acquire power and prestige. Social duties often cripple a man at the highest 
stage of evolution. Swami Vivekananda once remarked that duty is like the 
midday sun which scorches the tender plant of spirituality. 

Through the observance of social ethics the heart is purified. It gets 
rid of self-centredness. Now the individual is ready for the practice of 
subjective or personal ethics of which the main disciplines are: austerity, 
self-control, renunciation and introspection. He takes the final step for 
spiritual illumination. A man cannot see God everywhere, which is the 
ideal of Vedanta, as long as he sees evil and imperfections in the world 
and struggles against them. Ethics speaks of a life as it ought to be lived. 
Oughtness is the very crux of ethics. An ethical man is constantly assailed 
by the thought, ‘T ought to have done this. I ought not to have done that.” 
He engages himself in constant struggle. As the heart becomes purified 
by the practice of ethical disciplines he begins to see God everywhere and 
finally through God’s grace he becomes enlightened. After illumination he 
no longer consciously struggles to acquire moral virtues. They adorn him 
like jewels. The Upanishad says: ‘"Evil does not overtake him, but he 
transcends evil. He becomes sinless, taintless, free from doubts and a knower 
of Truth.” 

An enlightened man is by no means inactive or unconcerned about 
the welfare of the world. Buddha, Christ, Sankaracharya, Ramakrishna 
and other God-men worked incessantly for the lasting benefit of mankind. 
They did not act under the compulsion of duty or moral oughtness. Their 
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work was prompted by universal love. From their hearts there welled up 
always the prayer: ‘‘O Lord, I do not want any kingdom or heavenly 
pleasure or escape from rebirth. I only desire that the afflictions of all beings 
tormented by the miseries of life shall cease forever.” 

In this short speech I have tried to show that Hindu religion and 
philosophy are neither anti-social nor other-worldly in the usual sense of 
these words. Hindu thinkers have tried to harmonize realism with idealism. 
They have always faced the challenge of Reality, the meaning of which, 
however, changes at different levels of the evolution of the soul. They have 
reflected deeply upon man’s real problems of life from his first wandering 
into the realm of matter to his ultimate liberation. What they have taught 
us seems to be: First idealize the real and then realize the ideal. 



CHAPTER VII 


RELIGION IN THE SCIENTIFIC AGE 

Prof. A. R. Wadia 

Bombay 


With the advancement of science there is a growing feeling that religion 
has no scientific basis and therefore becomes an obstacle to progress. Though 
Vivekananda did a lot for the revival of religion, one cannot be blind to the 
dark side of religion in the history of humanity. This is necessary in order 
to get a correct perspective of religion in this age of science. The earliest 
manifestations of religion \vere marked by cruel sacrifices not merely of 
animals but even of human beings. One cannot be sure that these sacrifices 
do not take place even to-day in some outlying pockets of primitive com- 
munities. Another baneful effect of religion has been an attitude of superiority 
to all other religions, an attitude of being holier-than-thou Swift with his 
usual wise cynicism was right when he said that we have enough religion 
to hate one another, but not enough to love one another. No wonder that 
in the name of God rivers of blood have flown in all centuries and be- 
smirched the name of God and religion alike. A more subtle defect of historic 
religions has been the development of a crude orthodoxy which sticks to the 
letter and kills the spirit of the wisest scriptures. There is the classic 
example of the observance of Sabbath as a day of rest to be spent in prayer, 
because God had created the world in six days and rested on the seventh. 
To work on the Sabbath day was looked upon as a sacrilege and an offence 
against God. It is said that in ancient Babylonia one day m a week was 
observed as a day of rest because of the simple economic discovery that ail 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. A periodic rest from the dull routine 
of life at least for one day in a week has a good deal to be said for it. But it 
could be a travesty of life if it is exalted into an orthodox dogma that under no 
circumstances should man work on a Sabbath. There is a charming episode 
in the life of Christ. When he attended to a sick person on a Sabbath there 
was a howl that he had committed a sacrilege. Christ with a sublime directness 
retorted that Sabbath had been made for man and not man for Sabbath. 

It is this crude orthodoxy that has made religion an enemy of science. 
Socrates was the first great victim to be sacrificed to the anger of priests. 
In the days of the Renaissance Galileo, Kepler, Bruno were all persecuted, 
because they put the facts of astronomy above the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures. Even a hundred years ago Darwin might have paid with his life for 
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his discovery of the theory of evolution and upsetting the whole story of 
creation. He was saved only because time had worked on behalf of science 
and the right of the scientists to work free from the trammels of orthodoxy 
had been definitely established. Half a century more and Einstein came with 
his theory of relativity which completely revolutionised our conceptions of 
time and space and the world. But his discoveries were hailed with joy and 
reverence and though he had to leave his native Germany for political 
reasons to escape the terrors of Hitler’s regime, he was overwhelmed with 
honours ail over the world. 

Thus this duel between science and religion has ended in a complete 
victory for science. But it would be a tragic mistake to read into this victory 
an all-round defeat of religion. On the contrary the triumph of science has 
also meant a triumph of religion and its freedom from orthodoxy and 
fanaticism. Religion has come into its own legitimate heritage. Science has 
its limitations and the greatest scientists of our day have also been men of 
religion. Einstein remained true to the faith of his Jewish ancestors. 
Crompton, a Nobel Laureate in Physics, has functioned as the President 
of the World Federation of Religions. 

It is interesting to note how in our age religion has survived the most 
sustained attack it has ever had to face. Karl Marx, the Prophet of Com- 
munism, in spite of his Jewish heritage, tried to dethrone God and dismissed 
religion as an opiate of the people. With the Russian Revolution Lenin as the 
true disciple of Marx abolished religion. Churches were closed or 
converted into museums. Religious instruction was banned in all educational 
institutions. Perhaps there was no open persecution of Christians as such, 
except in so far as they ranged themselves as political opponents of Com- 
munism. But there was a subtle propaganda against religion in the form of 
posters and cartoons that ridiculed priests and ridicule can be as effective, 
perhaps even more effective, a means of silencing opposition as open persecu- 
tion. But religion cannot be so easily uprooted from the hearts of men. Russia 
was traditionally as religious as we Indians are reputed to be and as Europe 
of the Middle Ages was. Religion slumbered for some time and individual 
homes became little churches where God could be worshipped on the sly 
even in the face of children who could betray their parents. Oddly enough, 
Hitler paved the way for the resiurection of religion in Russia. As his soldiers 
swept across Russia, they roused the intense patriotism of Russians as in 
the days of Napoleon. Communists and non-communists forgot their 
political differences and fought side by side till they threw out Hitler’s 
hordes and drove him to his own destruction. In the hour of victory came 
a demand from the religious Russians that they should be permitted to 
offer thanks to God. Stalin found himself in a dilemma. If he acceded to their 
request he would go against one of the most basic principles of Marxism. If 
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he refused he would be held guilty of ingratitude to those patriots who had 
risked their lives for the honour of their country. Perhaps due to the training 
of his mother who had meant him to enter the Church, he yielded and 
religion came into its own in irreligious Russia. Since then Russia has 
shown more tolerance, though it has not gone back on its anti-religious 
policies. 

During the last decade we have become familiar with Pasternak’s great 
novel, Dr. Zhivago, It brought him the much-coveted Nobel Laureateship 
but he was not permitted to accept it, and like Socrates he was too wedded 
to his motherland to seek a voluntary exile. It is a story of the Russian 
Revolution, a story of innumerable sufferings caused by shortages in food 
and housing and by political persecutions. In spite of these sufferings 
Pasternak brought out in a subtle masterly way how faith in God and 
Christ prevailed and gave strength to the people to bear these sufferings 
with a courage that only religion can give. Dr. Z^iivago may not have been 
published in its original Russian form, but it has become a world classic all 
over the world. And so the cause of religion has triumphed even in the 
country which has conquered space with its high scientific and technological 
knowledge. 

Let me linger for a few moments on another realm of victory for religion. 
Last decades of the nineteenth century were marked by an upsurge of 
materialism among philosophers. But twentieth century saw a marked swing 
of the pendulum towards religion. Men who started with science became 
philosophers of religion. William James, an eminent psychologist and a 
founder of Pragmatism as a philosophic creed, was also the author of a 
remarkable great book: Varieties of Religious Experience, This was in 
America. In Germany Eucken figured as the philosopher of religion. 
In France Bergson, one of the most original geniuses in the history of 
European thought, started with Biology and ended in the realms of Ethics 
and Religion. Professed scientists like Einstein and Max Planck have 
remained men of religion in the truest sense of the word. 

We Indians have been fond of describing ourselves as spiritual. We 
have even been guilty of posing as holier-than-thou when there is no real 
justification for it. But under the stress and strain of English education 
many English-educated Indians wavered in their religious faith and became 
agnostics and even atheists. There was a danger that many enlightened Indians 
were drifting away from their traditional moorings and might have been 
lost in a soulless philosophy of materialism. It was at this crucial hour in our 
cultural history that the genius of Vivekananda came to the rescue of India. 
He was not blind to the evils of the caste system as based on the philosophy 
of touch-me-not. He had the courage to proclaim that Hinduism had 
become the religion of the kitchen. But behind all the palpable degradations 
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of Indian life he could see the Truth of Vedanta, the activitism of the Gita, 
the universalism of all true religions. It will have to be said to the credit of 
Shri Ramakrishna that he discovered the truth that religions may be many, 
but Religion is one. That is why he could be a Hindu, a Christian and a 
Muslim as well. This truth had to be proclaimed through the stentorian 
voice of Swami Vivekananda. It pierced the walls of orthodoxy in America. 
It revived the smouldering embers of Hinduism into a new refulgent flame. 
Truly was Neo-Hinduism born with Vivekananda and religion has been 
placed on the solid foimdation of the old mixed with the spirit of humanism 
that has marked Christianity at its best. 

In its long history religion has had detractors and opponents but it has 
survived till our own times. What is the secret of this successful survival ? For 
it has also its own secret. Scientists in every field have become conscious of 
their limitations. They have come face to face with something mysterious, 
which has come to be known as the unknown X. Religion is conscious of 
its own mystery, which it cannot expound in set phrases, but it carries with it 
its own certainty. GOD IS. This may be shrouded in the folds of mystery 
but it has been uttered by the mystics of all countries and all ages with 
confidence. GOD IS. There is something mysterious in the human heart, 
which responds to Him and He responds to it. The Vedantin, the Buddhist, 
the Hebrew Prophets, Christians and Muslim Sufis speak in diverse tongues, 
but the message is the same: GOD IS, None can know Him until and 
unless he loses himself in Him. The Gita has familiarised us with the three- 
fold paths in the quest of God. The learned will find Him through knowl- 
edge, He can be found through the actions of the righteous, and the 
devoted in heart can find Him through Bhakti (prayer). 

Man may conquer the sky and even reach the Moon in coming years. 
Even then it will not make nonsense of religion, for religion itself is a part of 
human nature, it gives strength to our weakness, it makes us akin as children 
of God, who have the same right to inherit the Kingdom of God. 

Our country is looked upon as a secular state under our Constitution. 
A Pakistani friend described India — a. secular state — a.s irreligious. But this is 
a travesty of facts. Our secularism is an expression of our tolerance of alL 
religions, not a denial of religion. There is such a thing as Universal 
Religion, which could be taught to, and accepted by, all Indians. We would 
be all the better for it. Our moral fibre will be invigorated if young 
Indians can grow up as God-fearing men and patriotic citizens. 

Some of us at times may be tempted to get away from God. In our pride 
of success we may forget God and even deny Him. But a time comes in the 
lives of most of us when we rediscover our faith in God and what religion 
stands for. I am reminded of an English officer in Mysore who delighted in 
vaunting his atheism and decrying God and religion. Time came when 
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he fell ill and he knew that his days were numbered. In those moments of 
uncertainty of life something stirred within him and he spoke to the nurse : 
^'Nurse, pray for me.” An atheist to pray; for what, to whom ? Was it just a 
superstition of a dying man or a realisation even at the last moment that 
death is not the end, not an epilogue, but a recurring prologue in the 
mysterious cycle of life and death? It is this experience that makes us believe 
and must make us believe with Browning: 

God’s in his heaven — 

All’s right with the world. 



SWAMl VIVEKANANDA’S SYNTHESIS OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


SwAMi Ranganathananda 

Secretary y The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta 


Introductory 

The subject of science and religion is getting more and more important 
to man in the modern age. They are two great disciplines, which, when 
combined harmoniously, can bring about an all-round expression of human 
genius. But, xmfortunately, for the last few centuries, the relationship 
between the two has not been quite happy. In the twentieth ^century, how- 
ever, a new approach is becoming evident, and the representative thinkers 
among scientists and religious people are beginning to discern a close inter- 
relation between these two branches of human knowledge. They are slowly 
veering round to the point of view that science and religion can heartily 
embrace each other, without detriment to the cause for which each stands, 
and work for the good of humanity. It is being realized more and more 
by both that there are elements in science that religion can adopt in order 
to fortify itself, and elements in religion that can deepen and strengthen 
science. I shall here touch upon some of these points of contact and discuss 
the methods and results of both disciplines against the background of the 
unity and totality of knowledge and in the light of the synthetic approach 
and vision of Swam! Vivekananda who was an outstanding spiritual and 
intellectual luminary of the modern age and who worked successfully to 
bring about this great consummation. Writes Remain Rolland about him: 

Tn the two words equilibrium and synthesis Vivekananda’s constructive 
genius may be summed up. He embraced all the paths of the spirit: the four 
yogas in their entirety, renunciation and service, art and science, religion 

and action from the most spiritual to the most practical He was the 

personification of the harmony of all human energy.’^ 

The Scientific Discipline 

The civilization in which we live today is the product of the discipline 
of the human mind known as science. When we study science at close quarters, 
in the way the great scientists have applied themselves to this pursuit, we 
find two aspects in its discipline. The first is pure science, science which tries 
earnestly to understand the truth of experience through a dispassionate 
inquiry; and the second is applied scienjoe, in which the truths discovered 
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by pure science flow as inventions for the technical enrichment of human 
life. These two, science as lucifera and science as fructifera^ science as light 
and science as fruity always go together. Knowledge leads to power, and 
power leads to control and manipulation of the forces of nature, enabling 
man deliberately to condition his life and environment. Every new dis- 
covery in pure science, at some stage or other, becomes converted into 
applied science, into control and manipulation of the forces of nature. And 
the result, as revealed in recent history, is the great saga of scientific dis- 
covery and invention resulting in the world-wide technological civilization 
of today. It is a most fascinating study how the human mind, disciplined in 
this pursuit of science, develops the capacity to wrest from nature truth 
after truth, hidden and jealously guarded by her, leading to our extra- 
ordinary age of nuclear science and space travel. 

Limitations of Science 

But, when we go deeper into this subject of science, its limitations 
become apparent. To illustrate: two branches of science, viz, physics, includ- 
ing astronomy, and biology, have given us a vast body of insights regarding 
the nature of the universe and man. Up to the end of the nineteenth century, 
physics was warped in its final judgments. It saw materialism and mechanism 
reigning supreme in the universe. There was then a cocksureness in its 
pronoimcements; but, in the twentieth century, an element of humility is 
discernible in the attitude of the great physicists of the age. In the nine- 
teenth century, knowledge was not deep enough, and scientists looked only 
at the surface of things. But, along with the discovery of such facts as radio- 
activity and insight into the nucleus of the atom, the realization has come that 
there is a severe limitation placed on our knowledge regarding the truth of 
the external world. Science owns today that it deals only with the appearances 
of things and not with the reality behind these appearances. Some of the 
greatest of modern physicists tell us that what science has revealed of the 
world around us is only the outer aspect of things. Behind this observable 
universe, there is also an unobservable universe. This is a great confession 
of the limitations of science and its methods. Science is dealing with phenom- 
ena revealed by the senses or by apparatuses helpful to the senses. But 
these senses reveal so little, and what they reveal only tell us that there are 
realities behind the sense world determining it and controlling it. Science 
restricts itself to the understanding of the observable part of the universe 
and to controlling its energies for the uses of man. 

A similar situation obtains in the science of biology. In the last century, 
it was cocksure about its pronouncements. By a study of the different aspects 
of the phenomena of life, it arrived at the great theory of evolution from 
which it drew certain conclusions, which directly led to a form of materialism 
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that equated man with the animal, and both with a machine. Today, 
scientists tell us that they were not happy titles that Darwin chose 
for his famous books The Origin of Species and The Descent of Man. Sir Julian 
Huxley suggests that these could have been more appropriately titled The 
Evolution of Organisms and The Ascent But then these books appeared 

at a time when a fierce controversy was going on between emerging science 
and the entrenched Christian dogma, and this had its impact even on the 
choosing of the titles of great scientific books. The science of physics with its 
thoroughgoing materialism and mechanistic determinism, and the science 
of biology with its newly discovered evolutionary theory and its domination 
by the general materialistic outlook of science and scientists of the age, 
helped to shatter nineteenth century man’s faith in religion and spiritual 
values. 

Limitations of Dogma-bound Religion 

Added to this was the attack on religion from the great social idealists 
and revolutionary social thinkers like Karl Marx. It was the period of the 
industrial revolution. These idealists asked: If God is there in an extra- 
cosmic heaven, why is there so much suffering in this world, why are millions 
starving, and why are thousands of little children made to slave in factories 
and workshops for the gain of a few capitalist exploiters ? This kind of 
inequality, this kind of oppression of man by man in the presence of an all- 
powerful God, is something we cannot understand or bear. Marx accord- 
ingly characterized religion as the ‘soul of soulless conditions, the heart of 
a heartless world, the opium of the people’. 

The result was that, by the end of the nineteenth century, religion 
and faith in God and eternal verities ceased to be the ruling ideas of modern 
civilization; the power of religion to influence human thinking and conduct 
disappeared; man lost the fear of God, and more especially the fear of 
the devil ! Religious dogma had upheld the latter more than the former 
as conducive to moral control of human action and belief. But the scientific 
spirit shattered faith in the devil and, along with it, faith in God as well. 
These were treated as primitive superstitions unworthy of modem civilized 
man. Modern science treated religion as a dangerous error in the beginning 
and as a harmless illusion in the end. 

But the two great world wars, and the various crises, economic and 
political, that followed the one and preceded the other in this twentieth 
century, brought about a certain chastening of the spirit of western thinkers, 
especially of those in the scientifically advanced countries of the West. 
Social thinkers became less and less cocksure of their remedies for human 
ills. Even great scientists began to feel and express that science, as under- 
stood and pursued by them, was not enough. Einstein said: ‘Science can 
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de-nature plutonium; but it cannot de-nature the evil in the heart of man.’ 
That is not its function. Most scientists agree today that science alone cannot 
ensure human happiness; it can only create conditions for his happiness; 
but it cannot ensure that man shall be happy or man shall be really fulfilled. 
That is not the function of science as understood in the positive sciences 
of physics, biology, etc; it is the province of another discipline, the science 
of the inner nature of man, which is the true meaning of religion as under- 
stood in Indian thought. 

Religion and Science in the Vedantic Perspective 

Modern civilization has overrated science and technology just as the 
older civilizations had underrated it. There is need today to view science 
in perspective — the perspective of total human knowledge and welfare. 
This is one of the several vital contributions of Vivekananda to modern 
thought. Dealing with the complementary character of eastern contri- 
butions to religion and western contributions to science, he said in a lecture 
on ‘My Master’ delivered in New York in 1896: 

‘Each of these types has its grandeur, each has its glory. The present 
adjustment will be the harmonizing, the mingling of these two ideals. 
To the oriental, the world of spirit is as real as to the occidental is the world 
of senses. In the spiritual, the oriental finds everything he wants or hopes 
for; in it he finds all that makes life real to him. To the occidental he is a 
dreamer; to the oriental the occidental is a dreamer playing with ephemeral 
toys, and he laughs to think that grown-up men and women should make 
so much of a handful of matter which they will have to leave sooner or 
later. Each calls the other a dreamer. But the oriental ideal is as necessary 
for the progress of the human race as is the occidental, and I think it is 
more necessary. Machines never made mankind happy and never will 
make. He who is trying to make us believe this will claim that happiness 
is in the machine; but it is always in the mind. That man alone who is 
the lord of his mind can become happy, and none else. And what, after 
all, is this power of machinery ? Why should a man who can send a current 
of electricity through a wire be called a very great man and a very intelligent 
man ? Does not nature do a million times more than that every moment ? 
Why not then fall down and worship nature ?’® 

The Spiritual Urges in Modern Science 

The universe was a mystery to man in the primitive stage; it has not 
ceased to be so for civilized man even in this twentieth century. We find 
scientists like the late Sir James Jeans writing books on the scientific view 
of the universe with such titles as The Mysterious Universe, Even after all 
these marvellous scientific discoveries and inventions, the scientist still 
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treats nature as profoundly mysterious. In spite of all the knowledge that 
he has gained, the scientist feels that he has only scratched the surface of 
nature, that he is yet far far away from the heart of the problem of the 
universe. Says Sir James Jeans in his J{ew Background of Science : 

‘Physical science set out to study a world of matter and radiation, 
and finds that it cannot describe or picture the nature of either, even to 
itself. Photons, electrons and protons have become about as meaningless 
to the physicist as z are to a child on its first day of learning algebra 
The most we hope for at the moment is to discover ways of manipulating 
j;, z without knowing what they are, with the result that the advance 
of knowledge is at present reduced to what Einstein has described as ex- 
tracting one incomprehensible from another incomprehensible.’^ 

If the mystery of the universe has eluded the scientist so much, the 
mystery of man has eluded him even more. The late Sir Arthur Eddington, 
the famous mathematician and physicist, concludes his book, Space^ Time 
and Gravitation^ with a pointed reference to this predicament: 

‘The theory of relativity has passed in review the whole subject-matter 
of physics. It has unified the great laws, which by the precision of their 
formulation and the exactness of their application have won the proud 
place in human knowledge which physical science holds today. And yet, 
in regard to the nature of things, this knowledge is only an empty shell — 
a form of symbols. It is knowledge of structural form, and not knowledge 
of content. All through the physical world rims that unknown content 
which must surely be the stuff of our consciousness. Here is a hint of aspects 
deep within the world of physics, and yet unattainable by the methods 
of physics. And, moreover, we have found that where science has pro- 
gressed the farthest, the mind has but regained from nature that which 
the mind has put into nature. We have found a strange footprint on the 
shores of the unknown. We have devised profound theories, one after 
another, to account for its origin. At last we have succeeded in reconstructing 
the creature that made the footprint. And lo ! it is our own.’® 

Man as thinker, man as observer, man as the self has left his ‘foot- 
prints on the shores of the unknown’, on the shores of the not-self aspects 
of the universe. It is time that science tried to unravel this remarkable 
mystery of man. There seems to be a profounder mystery hidden within 
it than in the depths of outer space or of the atom. It is time that science 
turned its attention to tackling this mystery. All other mysteries pale into 
insignificance by the side of this one; it holds the key to all other mysteries. 

In a talk over the B.B.G. a few decades ago, Eddington posed 
this great question: ‘What is the truth about ourselves ?’, and proceeded 
to answer: ‘We may incline to various answers: We are a bit of star gone 
wrong. We are complicated physical machinery— puppets that strut and 
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talk and laugh and die as the hand of time turns the handle beneath. But 
let us remember that there is one elementary inescapable answer: We are 
that which asks the question.’ 

We are that which asks the question. Man is primarily a subject; man 
cannot be reduced to objective dimensions. He is essentially the seer, the 
knower, the observer; he is the drk or sak^i or ksetrajna^ in the language 
of Vedanta. Here Eddington throws a hint, ‘of aspects deep in the world 
of physics, but unattainable by the methods of physics’, but containing 
tremendous philosophical possibilities for advancing man’s knowledge 
of himself and of the universe; this is obviously outside the pale of investi- 
gation by the positive sciences and their methods. 

Another scientist, the late Prince Louis de Broglie, an authority on 
quantum theory and wave mechanics, dealt with the same subject in an 
article on ‘The Poetry of Science’ contributed some years ago to the 
international monthly Mirror. Starting with a famous quotation from 
Blaise Pascal: 

‘In space, the universe engulfs me and reduces me to a pin-point; 
through thought I understand the universe’, 

De Broglie concludes: 

‘In that sublime pun lies the beauty, the poetry of pure science, and 
its high intellectual worth.’ 

What am I ? Physically I am a speck of microscopic dust in the vast 
immensity of the universe. But through thought I comprehend this universe. Man 
as scientist comprehends, in a small formula given by his thought, the 
vast phenomena of nature, with its immensity and variety. What must 
be the profound mystery of man who, in one aspect, is only a pin-point 
engulfed by the spatial immensity of the universe, but yet, in another 
aspect, is able to compress the whole of that immensity into a few formulae 
given by the power and penetration of his thought ! 

The Mystery That Is Man 

So man has dimensions that cannot be reduced to the merely physical, 
the merely material. These latter are his not-self aspects which enter into 
the constitution of his body which obviously is just a speck of dust in that 
vast world of the not-self; but there is in him also something transcendental, 
which cannot be so reduced. He is the self; that is his primary, inalienable 
aspect. And if science is to progress further, it has to choose for investigation 
this field of the mystery of man which towers over its erstwhile study, namely, 
the mystery of the external universe. This is a vast field of study — the field 
of man’s awareness, the field of his consciousness, his ego, his being the 
subject and not the object; science will find here a vaster and more fascinating 
and rewarding field of study than in external nature. Already scientists 
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in the West are slowly turning their attention to this great mystery, the 
mystery of ‘Man the Unknovvm’ in the words of Alexis Carrel, apart from 
that of ‘Man the Known’, which is the subject of the positive sciences like 
physics, chemistry and biology and behaviouristic psychology. 

Man is the creator of science and technology, culture and civilization; 
he is also today the only possible destroyer of his civilization. Everything 
about him is a mystery. In the words of Lincoln Barnett in his study of 
Einstein’s contributions to modern scientific thought: 

‘In the evolution of scientific thought, one fact has become impressively 
clear; there is no mystery of the physical world which does not point to a 
mystery beyond itself. All highroads of the intellect, ail byways of theory 
and conjecture lead ultimately to an abyss that human ingenuity can 
never span. For man is enchained by the very condition of his being, his 
finiteness and involvement in nature. The further he extends his horizons, 
the more vividly he recognizes the fact that, as the physicist Niels Bohr 
puts it, “We are both spectators and actors in the great drama of existence”. 
Man is thus his own greatest mystery. He does not understand the vast 
veiled universe into which he has been cast for the reason that he does not 
understand himself. He comprehends but little of his organic processes 
and even less of his unique capacity to perceive the world around him, 
to reason and to dream. Least of all does he understand his noblest and 
most mysterious faculty: the ability to transcend himself and perceive 
himself in the act of perception.’® 

The Scientific Basis of Religion 

Here is the meeting point of science and religion, as revealed by Indian 
thought; for religion, as expounded in Vedanta, takes up the investigation 
of the mystery of experience where the positive sciences leave off. This 
‘Man the Unknown’, man as the subject of experience, is its special field 
of investigation. Says Swami Vivektoanda: 

‘Beyond consciousness is where the bold search. Consciousness is bound 
by the senses. Beyond that, beyond the senses, men must go, in order to 
arrive at truths of the spiritual world, and there are even now persons who 
succeed in going beyond the boxmds of the senses. These are called rsis 
(seers of thought), because they come face to face with spiritual truths.’’ 

Indian thought upholds both religion and science as valid disciplines 
in the pursuit of truth. India endorses the view expressed by Eddington 
about the spiritual kinship of science and religion: 

‘You can imderstand the true spirit neither of science nor of religion 
unless seeking is placed in the forefront.’® 

India’s thinkers never saw any contradiction between the two, unlike 
the scientists and theologians of the West. Such contradiction and conflict 
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are the result of a narro^v view of both science and religion which, however, 
the modern West is struggling to discard. Many students of science, not 
to speak of laymen, have vague and rather confused notions about what 
science means. The same is true about religion. To the ordinary man, 
science means no more llian gadgets like radio or television, or other material 
benefits conferred on mankind by scientific technology. Students of science 
genei'ally identify it with the several departments of science such as physics, 
chemistry, etc., which they study in schools and colleges. But we have 
to turn to the great scientists themselves to learn what science is; and 
from them we learn that it is the pursuit of truth — of truth hidden in the 
facts of nature, in the data revealed by the senses and the data revealed 
by experiments. It is a sincere, critical, detached study of experience, by 
which confused data are reduced to meaning and orderliness and brought 
under control. Says Karl Pearson: 

‘The classification of facts, the recognition of their sequence and 
relative significance, is the function of science, and the habit of forming 
a judgement upon these facts, unbiased by personal feeling is characteristic 
of what may be termed the scientific frame of mind.’® 

Science so understood is not tied up with any particular body of facts. 
In the words of one of the great biologists, J. Arthur Thomson: 

‘Science is not wrapped up with any particular body of facts; it is 
characterized as an intellectual attitude. It is not tied down to any particular 
methods of inquiry; it is simply sincere critical thought, which admits 
conclusions only when these are based on evidence. We may get a good 
lesson in scientific method from a businessman meeting some new practical 
problem, from a lawyer sifting evidence, or from a statesman framing a 
constructive bill.’^® 

Objectivity and precision, both as to thought and verbal formulation, 
are the two important characteristics of the scientific method. Any study 
possessing these characteristics will be science, w'^hatever be the field of 
that study. Science as such is therefore not tied down to any particular 
order of facts, though the various departments of science like physics or 
chemistry, biology or sociology, are tied down to particular orders of facts. 
These departments have limited scope, but science itself is unlimited in scope; 
and these various departments starting with the study of separate fields 
tend, in their advanced stages, to overstep their particular boundaries 
and merge into one converging scientific search, the search for the meaning 
of total experience. In this expansive context, the idea of a science of religion, 
the science of the facts of the inner world of man, as upheld in ancient Indian 
thought and, as expoimded in the modern age by Swami Vivekananda, 
becomes a study of far-reaching significance. 

Religion as developed and understood in the West was, in its aims 
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and methods and data, opposed to this spirit of rational seeking and investi- 
gation. It was taken as something finished and ready-made, which men 
were asked to believe — a creed or a dogma, a frozen piece of thought, 
which men were called upon to accept. That was why it came into fierce 
collision with the advancing tide of science with its spirit of seeking and 
rational inquiry. In India, on the other hand, religion has always been 
understood to be a matter of seeking, finding, and verification, as any of 
the branches of science. This is a statement that will be found corroborated 
in the great Upanisads of ancient India and in the literature of Swami 
Vivekananda of omt own times. 

Tracing the recurring conflicts of science and religion in the West to 
the absence of this broad approach, Vivekananda said : 

*We all know the theories of the cosmos according to the modern 
astronomers and physicists, and at the same time we all know how woefully 
they undermine the theolGgy of Europe; how these scientific discoveries 
that are made act as a bomb thrown at its stronghold; and we know how 
theologians have in all times attempted to put down these researches. 

When religion refuses to take the help of reason it weakens itself. 
Alluding to this in the course of a lecture on ‘Reason and Religion’ delivered 
in England in 1896, Swami Vivekananda said: 

‘The foundations have been all undermined, and the modern man, 
whatever he may say in public, knows in the privacy of his heart that he 
can no more “believe”. Believing certain things because an organized body 
of priests tells him to believe, believing because it is written in certain 
books, believing because his people like him to believe, the modern man 
knows to be impossible for him. There are, of course, a number of people 
who seem to acquiesce in the so-called popular faith, but we also know for 
certain that they do not think. Their idea of belief may be better translated 
as “not-thinking-carelessness”.’^® 

And pleading for the application of reason in the field of religion, he 
continued: 

‘Is religion to justify itself by the discoveries of reason through which 
every other science justifies itself ? Are the same methods of investigation, 
which we apply to sciences and knowledge outside, to be applied to the 
science of religion ? In my opinion this must be so, and I am also of opinion 
that the sooner it is done the better. If a religion is destroyed by such in- 
vestigations, it was then all the time useless, unworthy superstition; and the 
sooner it goes the better. I am thoroughly convinced that its destruction 
would be the best thing that could happen. All that is dross will be taken off, 
no doubt, but the essential parts of religion will emerge triumphant out of 
this investigation. Not only will it be made scientific — as scientific, at least, 
as any of the conclusions of physics or chemistry — ^but will have greater 
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strength because physics or chemistr^^ has no internal mandate to vouch 
for its truth, which religion has.’^® 

A study of the Upanisads reveals that the subject of religion was ap- 
proached in ancient India in an objective dispassionate manner; the aim of 
the study was to get at truth and not to hug pleasing fancies and illusions 
or to idolize tribal passions and prejudices. 

In several of his lectures and discourses Swami Vivekananda has 
expounded the scientific approach to religion as upheld in Indian thought. 
In his lecture on ‘Religion and Science’, he says: 

‘Experience is the only source of knowledge. In the world, religion is 
the only science where there is no surety, because it is not taught as a science 
of experience. This should not be. There is always, however, a small group 
of men who teach religion from experience. They are called mystics, and 
these mystics in every religion speak the same tongue and teach the same 
truth. This is the real science of religion. As mathematics in every part of 
the world does not differ, so the mystics do not differ. They are similarly 
constituted and similarly situated. Their experience is the same; and this 
becomes law. . . . 

‘Religion deals with the truths of the metaphysical world just as 
chemistry and the other natural sciences deal with the truths of the physical 
world. The book one must read to learn chemistry is the book of nature. 
The book from which to learn religion is your own mind and heart. The 
sage is often ignorant of physical science because he reads the wrong book — 
the book within; and the scientist is too often ignorant of religion because 
he too reads the wrong book — ^the book without.’^^ 

The Indian thinkers discovered by their investigations that there are 
two fields in which man functions: one, the external field, the other, the 
internal. These are two different orders of phenomena. The study of one 
alone does not exhaust the whole range of experience. Also, the study of 
one from the standpoint of the other will not lead to satisfactory results. 
But the study of one in the light of the conclusions from the study of the 
other is helpful and relevant. 

In a lecture on ‘Cosmology’ Swami Vivekananda said: 

‘There are two worlds, the microcosm and the macrocosm, the internal 
and the external. We get truth from both of these by means of experience. 
The truth gathered from internal experience is psychology, metaphysics 
and religion; from external experience, the physical sciences. Now a perfect 
truth skould be in harmony with experiences in both these worlds. The 
microcosm must bear testimony to the macrocosm, and the macrocosm 
to the microcosm; physical truth must have its counterpart in the internal 
world, and the internal world must have its verification outside.’^® 

Thus the thinkers of ancient India said: Here is the physical life of 
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man, and here is the physical universe that environs him. Let us study both 
in a scientific spirit. But let us also study him in his depths, his nature as 
revealed by his consciousness, his awareness, his emotions, his ego and his 
sense of seflhood. These latter also constitute a vast group of phenomena 
that need to be investigated. Every advance in this field is bound to advance 
also man’s knowledge as to the truth of the mystery of the external world. 
For, to quote Eddington again : 

‘We have discovered that it is actually an aid in the search for knowledge 
to understand the nature of the knowledge which we seek.’^® 

The method of investigation in the field of religion is largely the same 
as in the positive sciences: collection of facts, their classification, a dis- 
passionate study of these so as to reveal the law or laws underlying them, 
such knowledge to lead to control over the phenomena concerned, and finally, 
the application of such knowledge for the alleviation of human suffering 
and the enhancement and enrichment of human life. This kind of study of 
religion, as a thorough scientific study of the facts of the inner life, was 
undertaken by the great thinkers of ancient India ; the insights which they 
gained were re-tested and amplified by a galaxy of subsequent thinkers, 
leaving to posterity the invaluable legacy of a rich and dynamic scientific 
tradition in the field of religion. It is because of this adamantine base that 
Indian spirituality has stood the test of time. That also explains its hospitality 
to modern science, and its pride in the remarkable achievements of this 
sister discipline developed by the modem West. 

‘The true Vedantic spirit’, says Remain Rolland, ‘does not start out 
with a system of preconceived ideas. It possesses absolute liberty and un- 
rivalled courage among religions with regard to the facts to be observed and 
the diverse hypotheses it has laid down for their co-ordination. Never 
having been hampered by a priestly order, each man has been entirely 
free to search wherever he pleased for the spiritual explanation of the 
spectacle of the universe.’^^ 

After a thorough investigation into the real nature of man, the sages of 
the Upanisads made a fundamental discovery: Man, in his essential nature, 
is divine; behind the finite man is the Atman, ever free, ever pure, and per- 
fect. The body, the mind, and the ego are merely the externals of the real 
man who is immortal and divine. This discovery led to the further discovery 
that the same divinity is the ground of the world as well. This they termed 
Brahman, the totality of the Self and the not-Self, which they characterized 
as satyaTh jMnam anantam — ‘Truth, Awareness, and Infinity’. In thtMu^daka 
Upani^ad^ we find this question put by an earnest student to a great teacher : 

Kasmin nu bhagavo vijndte sarvam idam vijmtam bhavati — ‘What is that 
reality, O Blessed One, by knowing which we can know all that there is in 
the universe 
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Is there such a unique reality by knowing which we can understand 
all the manifestations of nature, internal as well as external ? Is there a 
unity behind this diversity, a one behind the many ? To this question, the 
teacher gave a very significant reply: 

Dve vidye veditavye ih ha smayat Brahmavido vadanti para cairn apard ca — 
‘Two are the types of knowledge to be acquired by man ; so say the 
knowers of Brahman. One is pardvidyd^ higher knowledge; the other 

is called apardvidyd^ lower knowledge.’^® 

Both these must be investigated. Of these, the lower or ordinary 
knowledge, continues the Upanisad, consists of the sacred Vedas, phonetics, 
the code of rituals, grammar, etymology, prosody, and astronomy. In fact, 
it includes all the sacred books, literature, art, history, and science. 

Here we have a scientific mind of the highest order — ^impersonal, 
objective, and detached. There is no desire to put forth a pet opinion; 
truth alone is the motive power, even if that truth goes against one’s pet 
attachments and aversions. The teacher says that even the Vedas, the sacred 
books of the people, belong to the category of lower knowledge. Who 
would dare say that his own sacred books are ordinary, except he who is 
of a detached and scientific frame of mind, and is in search of truth and not 
dogma; he who has no truth to hide, no opinion to uphold, no prejudices 
to defend; who just wants to know the truth and is prepared to sacrifice 
everything else into the bargain? No religion except the Vedanta has prac- 
tised this bold detachment. The follower of every other religion, if asked 
what is ordinary knowledge, would unhesitatingly reply: ‘All the sacred 
books of all the religions except my own’ ! But this teacher of the Upanisads 
had the detachment and boldness, proceeding from love of truth, to say 
that even the Vedas, held in such veneration by himself and by his people, 
were secondary; all the sacred books and all positive sciences and arts are 
but lower knowledge — apardvidyd. 

What then is left to be included in the category of pardvidyd^ higher 
knowledge ? The teacher proceeds to indicate this elusive theme. There is 
a tremendous field of knowledge still left, he thinks; but it belongs to a 
different order. So he says : 

Atha pardyayd tat aksararh adhigamyate — 

‘That bpard by which the Imperishable is realized.’^® 

Science and all the rest deal only with things that change, that are 
perishable. As Eddington puts it: science gives us ‘knowledge of structural 
form and not knowledge of content’. The sacred books give us, says 
Sri Ramakrishna, only ififormation about God and not God Himself. And yet 
we feel that, in the words of Eddington, ‘all through the physical universe 
runs th^t unknown content’. What is that content- ? And how can we get 
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at it ? If the positive sciences cannot get at it, there must be another dis- 
cipline, another line of inquiry, which must be able to give us this. 

If the sacred books contain only information about God, there must be 
a discipline which gives us God and not merely information about Him. 
It is this inquiry that pervades the Upanisads and that has made them 
immortal even as literature. And the nature and scope of that inquiry, 
and the way it was conducted, have something superb about them. There 
is no effort to uphold an opinion, however dear; no struggle to pronounce 
a dogma and cling to it, and thrust it upon others; no trace of tiredness or 
laziness of mind seeking a resting place on the way. Truth, and nothing 
but truth, is the watchword. Suffused with the spirit of truth they declared : 
Satyameva jayate na anrtam 
Satyena panthd vitato devaydnah — 

‘Truth alone triumphs; not untruth; the path to the highest excellence 
is spread out through truth only.’^^ 

And this path to the highest excellence is strewn with the debris of 
discarded opinions, pleasing dogmas and broken hypotheses; thought was 
not allowed to rest on any of them for long; it forged ahead on the two 
wings of critical discrimination and inner detachment, wafted by the 
current of a single-minded passion for truth. One thinker puts forth his 
conclusion; another shows it as inadequate; this leads to further inquiry, 
leading to a deeper pronouncement. There was this graceful conflict of 
thought between the most gifted minds, through which thought forged 
ahead. There was no national dogma or authoritarian church to suppress 
or arrest it. The whole process reached its consummation in the profound 
discovery of the Imperishable Self of man, the Atman, and its unity with 
the Self of the Universe, the Brahman. The entire process was a joyous 
voyage of discovery; looking back they saw that the steps left behind were 
also valid and that man travels not from error to truth, but from truth to 
truth, from truth that is lower to truth that is higher. 

Modern Science and the Mystery of Man 

Pleading for the viewing of man in his depths on the part of modern 
science, the eminent palaeontologist, the late P^re Teilhard de Chardin says : 

‘When studied narrowly in himself by anthropologists or jurists, man 
is a tiny, even a shrinking, creature. His over-pronounced individuality 
conceals from our eyes the whole to which he belongs; as we look at him 
our minds incline to break nature up into pieces and to forget both its 
deep interrelations and its measureless horizons: We incline to all that is 
bad in anthropocentrism. And it is this that leads scientists to refuse 
to consider man as an object of scientific scrutiny except through his 
body* 
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'The lime has come to realize that an interpretation of the universe — 
even a positivist one — remains unsatisfying unless it covers the interior as 
well as the exterior of things; mind as well as matter. The true phvsics is 
that which will, one day, achieve the inclusion of man in his wholeness in 
a coherent picture of the world. ’22 

The Upanisads discovered the finite man as but the outer crust or layer 
of the infinite and immortal man within. In his finiteness he enters and is 
entered into by the finite world around him. In this he is a speck of dust in 
the vast immensity of space in which ‘the universe engulfs me and reduces 
me to a pin-point’, in the profound words of Pascal. But in his infinite 
dimension as the Imperishable Self, he imderstands the universe. The inner 
aspect of man and, through him, of the universe is slowly dawning on 
modern scientific thought. Chardin asks: 

‘Up to now has science ever troubled to look at the world other than 
from without ?’22 

And proceeds : 

‘In the eyes of the physicist, nothing exists legitimately, at least up to 
now, except the without of things. The same intellectual attitude is still 
permissible in the bacteriologist, whose cultures (apart from substantial 
difficulties) are treated as laboratory reagents. But it is still more difficult 
in the realm of plants. It tends to become a gamble in the case of a biologist 
studying the behaviour of insects or coelenterates. It seems merely futile 
with regard to the vertebrates. Finally, it breaks down completely with 
man, in whom the existence of a within can no longer be evaded, because 
it is the object of a direct intuition and the substance of all knowledge. 

And Chardin concludes : 

‘It is impossible to deny that, deep within ourselves, an “interior” 
appears at the heart of beings, as it were seen through a rent. This is enough 
to ensure that, in one degree or another, this “interior” should obtrude itself 
as existing everywhere in nature from all time. Since the stuff of the universe 
has an inner aspect at one point of itself, there is necessarily a double aspect 
to its structure, that is to say, in every region of space and time — in the same 
way, for instance, as it is granular: co-extensive with their Without, there is a 
Within to things. 

Says the great physiologist and neurologist, Sir Charles Sherrington : 

‘Today Nature looms larger than ever and includes more fully than ever 
ourselves. It is, if you will, a machine, but it is a partly mentaiized machine 
and in virtue of including ourselves it is a machine with human qualities 
of mind. It is a running stream of energy — mental and physical — ^and 
unlike man-made machines it is actuated by emotions, fears and hopes, 
dislikes and love. ’ 2 ® 

In a lecture on ‘The Evolutionary Vision’, delivered in 1959 at the 
19 
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closing session of the Chicago University symposium on ‘Evolution after 
Darwin’ held to commemorate the centenary of the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species^ Sir Julian Huxley, the noted biologist, gave a spiritual 
orientation to the evolutionary process: 

‘Man’s evolution is not biological but psychosocial; it operates by the 
mechanism of cultural tradition, which involves the cumulative self- 
reproduction and self-variation of mental activities and their products. 
Accordingly, major steps in the human phase of evolution are achieved 
by breakthroughs to new dominant patterns of mental organization of 
knowledge, ideas, and beliefs — ^ideological instead of physiological or 
biological organization. 

^All dominant thought organizations are concerned with the ultimate, 
as well as with the immediate, problems of existence or, I should rather 
say, with the most ultimate problems that the thought of the time is capable 
of formulating or even envisaging. They are all concerned with giving 
some interpretation of man, of the w’orld which he is to live in, and of his 
place and role in that world — ^in other words some comprehensive picture 
of human destiny and significance. 

Further, Huxley revealed the trend of evolution towards quality : 

‘It (evolutionary vision) shows us mind enthroned above matter, 
quantity subordinate to quality.’^® 

In his essay on ‘Emergence of Darwinism’, Huxley sums up the goal of 
the evolutionary process at the human level as ‘fulfilment’ : 

‘In the light of our present knowledge man’s most comprehensive 
aim is seen not as mere survival, not as numerical increase, not as increased 
complexity of organization or increased control over his environment, 
but as greater fulfilment — the fuller realization of more possibilities by the 
human species collectively and more of Jts component members individ- 
ually.’2» 

And pleading for the development of a science of human possibilities, 
Huxley further says: 

‘Once greater fulfilment is recognized as man’s ultimate or dominant 
aim, we shall need a science of human possibilities to help guide the long 
course of psychosocial evolution that lies ahead. 

Kinship between Vedanta and Modern Science 

Swami Vivekananda has shown that Vedanta and modern science 
are close to each other in spirit and temper and objectives. Both are spiritual 
disciplines* Even in the cosmology of the physical universe, the two reveal 
many points of contact. The fundamental position in the cosmology of 
both is what Swami Vivekananda calls ‘the postulate of a self-evolving 
cause.’ Vedanta calls it Brahman which is a universal spiritual principle. 
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The Taittiriya Upamsad defines Brahman in a majestic utterance which will 
be welcomed by every scientific thinker: 

Tato vd imdni hhutdm jdyante ; yena jdtdm jivanti ; yat prayanti abhisamvisanti ; 
tat dijijndsasva; tat Brahmeti — 

* Wherefrom all these beings are born ; by which, being born, they abide ; 
into which, at the time of dissolution, they enter — seek to know That; 
That is Brahman.’^^ 

To the modern scientist, it is a material reality, the background material 
or stuff, as astrophysicist Fred Hoyle terms it. And both uphold the theory 
of evolution, cosmic as well as organic. 

Referring to this spiritual kinship between modern science and ancient 
Vedanta, Swami Vivekananda said in his speech at the Parliament of 
Religions held at Chicago in 1893: 

‘Manifestation, and not creation, is the word of science today, and the 
Hindu is only glad that what he has been cherishing in his bosom for ages 
is going to be taught in more forcible language, and with further light, 
from the latest conclusions of science.’®^ 

Although modern scientific thought does not yet have a recognized 
place for any spiritual reality or principle, several scientists of the twentieth 
century, including biologists like Teilhatd de Chardin and Sir Julian 
Huxley, have endeavoured to soften the materialism of physical science 
and to find a place for spiritual experience in the scientific world picture. 
Even in the last century Thomas Huxley, collaborator of Darwin, had 
protested against the association of science with any fixed dogma such as 
materialism, and termed materialism an ‘intruder’.^^ In this century, this 
protest has come from great physicists themselves. Sir James Jeans found 
that the final picture of the universe emerging from twentieth century 
physical science was one in which matter was completely eliminated, ‘mind 
reigning supreme and alone’.®^ Astrophysicist R. A. Millikan considered 
materialism ‘a philosophy of unintelligence’.®® If twentieth century physics 
is thus turning its face away from thoroughgoing materialism, twentieth 
century biology is one step ahead of it in this orientation. The whole of 
modern scientific thought is in the throes of a silent spiritual revolution with 
the emergence, on the scientific thought horizon, of mind and consciousness, 
and the consequent need to develop what Jeans calls ‘a new background 
of science’. Julian Huxley and Chardin find the spiritual character of the 
world-stuff successively revealed in the course of organic evolution; biology 
in its theory of evolution, they hold, reveals what Chardin calls a within 
of nature over and above and different from the without of nature revealed 
by physics and astronomy. Vedanta terms the within as the pratyak rupa 
and the without as the pardk rupa of nature. 

When the significance of this within of things is recognized in modern 
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science, the scientific background material will undergo a spiritual orienta- 
tion and thus come closer to the Brahman of the Vedanta. The synthesis of 
the knowledge of the within and the without is what India achieved in its 
Vedanta ages ago as samyak jhdna^ complete knowledge or philosophy. 
Reality itself does not know any distinction between a within and a without. 
These distinctions are made only by the human mind for convenience of 
study and research. 

As the different branches of the positive sciences are but different 
approaches to the study of one and the same reality, and as all such branches 
of study, when pursued far enough, tend to mingle and merge into a grand 
science of the physical universe, into a unified science of the without of nature, 
even so, the science of the within and the science of the without mingle and 
merge in a science of Brahman, the Total Reality. This is how Vedanta 
viewed its Brahmavidyd^ science of Brahman, the term Brahman standing 
for the totality of Reality, physical and non-physical ; the Mundaka Upamsad 
defined Brahmavidyd as sarvavidydpratistha^ the prati^tha or basis of every 
vidyd or science.®® Says Krsna in the GUd\ 

K^etraksetrajnayor jndnam yat tat jndnam matarh mama — 

‘The knowledge of ksetra, the not-self (the without of things), and 
k^etrajna, the Self (the within of things), is true knowledge according to me.’®^ 
Dealing with the all-inclusiveness of this Vedantic thought as expounded 
by Swami Vivekananda, Romain Rolland says : 

‘But it is a matter of indifference to the calm pride of him who deems 
himself the stronger whether Science accepts free Religion, in Vivekananda’s 
sense of the term, or not : for his Religion accepts Science. It is vast enough 
to find a place at its table for all loyal seekers after truth.’®® 

In his lecture on ‘The Absolute and Manifestation’ delivered in London 
in 1896, Swami Vivekananda said: 

‘Do you not see whither science is tending ? The Hindu nation proceeded 
through the study of the mind, through metaphysics and logic. The European 
nations start from external nature, and now they too are coming to the 
same results. We find that searching through the mind we at last come to 
that Oneness, that Universal One, the Internal Soul of everything, the 
Essence, the Reality of everything, . . . Through material science we come 
to the same Oneness.’®® 

The Bhdgavata refers to this complementary character of science and 
Vedanta in a profound utterance : 

Prdyena manujd loke lokatattvavicaksandh; 

Samuddharanti hydtmdnam dtmanaivdsubhdsaydL 
Atmano gururdtmaiva purusasya visssatah; 

Tat pratyak^dnumdndbhydm heyo^sau anuvindate. 
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Purusatve ca mdrh dhirdh sdnkhyayogavisdraddh ; 

Avistardm prapasyanti sarvasaktyupabrrhhitam — 

‘In the world, men who are efficient in the investigation of the truth 
of nature generally uplift themselves by themselves from all sources of evil. 

Tor a human being, particularly, his guru (teacher) is his own self; 
because he achieves his welfare through (inquiring into) direct sense ex- 
perience, and inference based on the same. 

‘In this very human personality also, wise men who have mastered 
the science and art of the spiritual life clearly realize Me (God, the Universal 
Self of all) as fully manifest, and endowed with all powers. 

Vedantic View of Evolution 

The Vedanta views the entire evolutionary process as progressive 
evolution of structure and form, and greater and greater manifestation 
of the Infinite Self within. It is evolution of matter and manifestation of 
spirit. Twentieth century biology recognizes, in the first appearance of living 
organisms, the emergence, in a rudimentary form, of the spiritual value of 
awareness. 

This spiritual value of awareness grows, as it were, in richness and 
variety as we move up the evolutionary ladder. The evolution of the nervous 
system discloses a progressive development of awareness in depth and range, 
and a consequent increase in the grip of the organism on its environment. 

This awareness achieves a new and significant dimension with the 
appearance of man on the evolutionary scene. The field of awareness of all 
other organisms is, largely, the external environment and also, to a small 
extent, the interior of their bodies — ^the without of nature. Man alone has 
awareness of the self, along with awareness of the not-self, of both the 
within and without of nature. 

That is the uniqueness of man, according to both twentieth century 
biology and ancient Vedanta. Self-awareness, which nature achieved 
through the evolution of the human organism, is a new dimension of 
awareness containing tremendous implications for man’s destiny as much 
as for his philosophy of nature. 

The Vedantic view of evolution and of man’s uniqueness finds a classic 
statement in the Bhdgavata: 

Srstvd purdni vividhdnyajaydtmasakiyd 
Vrksdn sari rpapasun khagadarhsamatsydn ; 

Taistath atu§tahrdayah puru^arh vidhdya 
Brahmdoalokadhisanam mudam dpa devah — 

‘The Divine One, having projected (evolved) with His own inherent 
power various forms such as trees, reptiles, cattle, birds, insects, and fish, 
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was not satisfied at heart with forms such as these; He then projected the 
human form endowed with the capacity to realize Brahman (the Universal 
Divine Self of all), and became extremely pleased.’^^ 

India’s Urge: Realization and Not Mere Speculation 

Evolution has revealed that the mystery of existence stirs in man as 
the mystery of the self. The mystery of the universe will ever remain a 
mystery until this mystery of the self is cleared. Till then all our conclusions 
about the truth of the universe proceeding from science or philosophy, 
theology or logic will be speculative ventures yielding mere postulates and 
conjectures. The Indian mind was not content to remain at the stage of 
speculation or conjecture in so important a field as the knowledge of ultimate 
truth. Her thinkers boldly penetrated into the world within, taking the 
facts of awareness and the ego as the clue, as footprints^ in the words of the 
Brhaddranyaka Upani§ad'f^ and when they penetrated to the depth, they 
discovered the infinite and the eternal behind the finite and the time-bound. 
The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad registerd this approach, and the object of its 
search, in another significant passage : 

Tat sdk§dt aparok^dt Brahma y a dtmd sarvdntarah — 

The Brahman that is immediate and direct — the Self that is within all.’^® 

That art Thou ’ — Tat tvam proclaim the Upanisads.^^ Again 
and again the Upanisads reiterate this great Truth. If man as scientist 
has such a profound dimension that he can comprehend the vast universe 
in a formula given by his thought, what must be the dimension of man 
as the Atman, the unchangeable, infinite Self ! The mystery of the universe 
was finally resolved through the discovery of the solution to the mystery 
within man himself. The sages of the Upanisads discovered the centre of 
the universe in the heart of man. Through that discovery man was revealed 
in his infinite dimension; and the universe was also revealed in all its spiritual 
glory. Realization of this truth is the only way to life fulfilment, say the 
Upanisads. Says the Svetdsvatara Upanisad: 

Taddtmatattvena tu Brahmatattvam 

Dlpopameneha yuktah, prapasyet; 

Ajath dhruvam sarvatattvaili visuddham 

Jndtvd devam mucyate sarvapdpaili— 

‘When the self-controlled spiritual aspirant realizes in this very body 
the truth of Brahman (Absolute Existence) through the truth of the Atman 
(Self), self-luminous as light, then, knowing the Divinity which is unborn, 
eternal, and untouched by the modifications of nature, he is freed from all 
sins.’^s 
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This was a profound, joyous discovery as can be seen even from the 
language in which it is couched in the Upanisads. In reaching the ultimate 
Truth of the Atman, they had reached also the ultimate of knowledge and 
awareness, peace and joy. Hence they communicated their discovery as 
the discovery of the inexhaustible mine oiSatyam (Truth), Jndnam (Aware- 
ness), and Anantam (Infinitude), or of Sat (Existence), Cit (Knowledge), 
and Ananda (Bliss). In the struggle to realize this truth and the life fulfil- 
ment it involves, they saw the true meaning of the entire course of cosmic 
evolution, especially of human evolution. 

The organism seeks fulfilment; that is the end and aim of all its activities 
and processes, says modern biology. In the Upanisads, we have the beautiful 
concepts of mukti^ freedom, and purnatdy fullness. We are bound now; we 
want to become integral; we must experience fullness. Jesus Christ calls it 
‘perfection’. ‘Be ye, therefore, perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. To experience the delight of freedom, to enlarge the 
bounds of man’s awareness, to get bodhi, complete enlightenment, as 
Buddha expressed it, is the great aim of human evolution. Education, 
science, culture, socio-political processes and religion are meant to increase 
and enlarge the bounds of this awareness and the range and depth of this 
fulfilment, by increasing man’s knowledge of and control over not only the 
outside world but also the deep recesses within him. Knowledge is power 
in the positive sciences ; it is still more so in the science of religion, the science 
of the inner nature of man, where the power that is gained is not only 
greater in terms of quantity but also higher in terms of quality. 

While living as a prisoner in St. Helena, Napoleon made this significant 
confession: 

‘There are in the world two powers — the sword and the spirit. The 
spirit has always vanquished the sword. 

‘Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and I founded great empires. 
But upon what did the creation of our genius depend ? Upon force. Jesus 
alone foimded his empire upon love, and to this very day, millions would 
die for him.’ 

Vivekananda and a Science of Human Possibilities 

India developed religion as a science, as what Julian Huxley calls 
‘a science of human possibilities’. In this connection, I can do no better 
than quote a significant passage from Swami Vivekananda; though rather 
long, it is worth quoting in full in view of its relevance. 

In his speech on ‘The Powers of the Mind’ delivered in Los Angeles, 
California, on January 8, 1900, Swami Vivekananda said: 

‘Now, I shall tell you a theory, which I will not argue now, but simply 
place before you the conclusion. Each man in his childhood runs through 
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the stages through which his race has come up ; only the race took thousands 
of years to do it, while the child takes a few years. The child is first the 
old savage man, and he crushes a butterfly under his feet. The child is at 
first like the primitive ancestors of his race. As he grows, he passes through 
different stages until he reaches the development of his race. Only he does 
it swiftly and quickly. Now, take the whole of humanity as a race; or take 
the whole of the animal creation, man and the lower animals, as one 
whole. There is an end towards which the whole is moving. Let us call 
it prefection. 

'Some men and women are born who anticipate the whole progress of 
mankind. Instead of waiting and being reborn over and over again for 
ages until the whole human race has attained to that perfection, they, as it 
were, rush through them in a few short years of their life. And we 
know that we can hasten these processes, if we be true to ourselves. If a 
number of men, without any culture, be left to live upon an island, and 
are given barely enough food, clothing, and shelter, they will gradually 
go on and on, evolving higher and higher stages of civilization. We know, 
also, that this growth can be hastened by additional means. 

‘We help the growth of trees, do we not ? Left to nature they would 
have grown, only they would have taken a longer time; we help them to 
grow in a shorter time than they would otherwise have taken. We are doing 
all the time the same thing, hastening the growth of things by artificial 
means. Why cannot we hasten the growth of man ? We can do that as a 
race. Why are teachers sent to other countries ? Because by these means 
we can hasten the growth of races. Now, can we not hasten the growth of 
individuals ? We can. Can we put a limit to the hastening ? We cannot 
say how much a man can grow in one life. You have no reason to say that 
this much a man can do and no more. Circumstances can hasten him wonder- 
fully. Can there be any limit, then, till you come to perfection? So, what 
comes of it ? That a perfect man, that is to say, the type that is to come of 
this race, perhaps millions of years hence, that man can come today. And 
this is what the Yogis say, that all great Incarnations and Prophets are 
such men; that they reached perfection in this one life. We have had such 
men at all periods of the world’s history and at all times. Quite recently, 
there was such a man (Sri Ramakrishna) who lived the life of the whole 
human race and reached the end even in this life. 

‘Even this hastening of the growth must be under laws. Suppose we can 
investigate these laws and understand their secrets and apply them to our 
own needs; it follows that we grow. We hasten our growth, we hasten our 
development, and we become perfect, even in this life. This is the higher 
part of our life, and the science of the study of mind and its powers has 
this perfection as its reaLend. Helping others with money and other material 
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things and teaching them how to go on smoothly in their daily life are mere 
details. 

‘The utility of this science is to bring out the perfect man, and not let 
him wait and wait for ages, just a plaything in the hands of the physical 
world, like a log of drift-wood carried from wave to wave and tossing about 
in the ocean. This science wants you to be strong, to take the work in your 
own hand, instead of leaving it in the hands of nature, and get beyond this 
little life. That is the great idea.®^*^ 

Vedantic Message of Strength and Fearlessness 

Spiritual knowledge confers on man infinite strength and fearlessness. 
That is the best proof of its truth and utility. Referring to this, Swami 
Vivekananda said in his lecture on ‘Vedanta and Its Application to. Indian 
Life’ delivered in Madras in 1897: 

‘And in my mind rises from the past the vision of the great emperor 
of the West, Alexander the Great, and I see, as it were in a picture, the great 
monarch standing on the banks of the Indus, talking to one of our sannydsins 
(monks) .in the forest; the old man he was talking to, perhaps naked, stark 
naked, sitting upon a block of stone, and the Emperor astonished at his 
wisdom, tempting him with gold and honour to come over to Greece. And 
this man smiles at his gold, and smiles at his temptations, and refuses ; and 
then the Emperor standing on his authority as an Emperor, says, “I will 
kill you, if you do not come”, and the man bursts into a laugh and says, 
“You never told such a falsehood in your life as you tell just now. Who 
can kill me ? Me you kill. Emperor of the material world ! Never ! For I am 
Spirit unborn and undecaying ; never was I born and never do I die ; I am 
the Infinite, the Omnipresent, the Omniscient; and you kill me, child that 
you are !” That is strength, that is strength.’^® 

Swami Vivekananda also gives as illustration of spiritual strength the 
example of an Indian monk during the Indian Mutiny of 1857. He was 
stabbed by an English soldier. The Indian soldiers captured this English 
soldier and brought him before the dying monk to be identified and, if 
identified, to kill him in revenge. But the monk, who had realized his Self 
and his oneness with all beings, seeing his assailant before him, broke his 
silence of fifteen years to say to his murderer with his dying breath and in a 
tone suffused with love: ‘And Thou also art He T 

The strength and fearlessness of Socrates in the face of death, and his 
gentleness, had its source in his spiritual knowledge. When Crito asked 
him: ‘In what way shall we bury you, Socrates ?’, Socrates answered: 
Tn any way you like, but first you must catch me^ the real me. Be of good 
cheer, my dear Crito, and say that you are burying my body only, and 
do with that whatever is usual and what you think best.’^® 
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If man is to live a true life, if he is to achieve real life fulfilment, he 
has to manifest the infinite Seif within him by controlling and transcending 
his lower seif, his finite sense-bound nature. There is a technique for achieving 
this, and the religions of the world tell us about it with varying degrees of 
clarity. But in India alone did this subject receive treatment at once scientific and 
thorough in its spirit and methods, and impersonal and universal in its results and 
applications. 

Science and Vedanta Complementary 

Religion so expounded has a message for all humanity. Science through 
its technology may build for man a first class house, and equip it with 
radio, television, and other gadgets ; the social security measures of a Welfare 
State may provide him with everything necessary for a happy, fulfilled 
life in this world, and even, through the State Church, in the world beyond ; 
the man himself may give his house such arresting names as Sdnti Kunja 
(Peace Retreat), or Happy Villa. Yet none of these can ensure that he will 
live in that house in peace or happiness. For that depends, to a large extent, 
on another source of strength and nourishment, another type of knowledge 
and discipline — the knowledge and discipline proceeding from religion. 
If man can have the help of the positive sciences to create a healthy external 
environment, and the help of the science of spirituality to create a healthy 
internal environment, he can hope to achieve total life fulfilment; not 
otherwise. This is the view of the Upanisads. 

But today this is not the picture that modern civilization presents. 
Man in this technological civilization is feeling inwardly impoverished 
and empty in an environment of wealth, power, and pleasure; he is full 
of tension and sorrow, doubt and uncertainty all the time. Juvenile delin- 
quency, drunkenness, suicide, and a variety of other maladies are ever 
on the increase. Why ? Because man is not inwardly satisfied; he is smitten 
with ennui and boredom arising from the limitations of his sense-bound 
Weltanschauung. Indian thinkers foresaw this predicament of modem man 
ages ago. Says the Svetdsvatara Upanisad: 

Tada carmavat dkdsam vestayisyanti mdnavdi.; 

Tadd devam avijMya dulikhasydnto bhavi^ati — 

^Men may (through their technical skill) roll up the sky like a piece 
of leather; still there will be no end of sorrow for them without realizing 
the Luminous One within.’®® 

Schopenhauer said a hundred years ago: 

'All men who are secure from want and care, now that at last they 
have thrown off all other burdens, become a burden to themselves.’®^ 

Today, man is his own major burden and problem. He can tackle 
and solve this problem not by going in for more positivistic science, more 
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technology, more of life’s amenities, more socio-political manipulation 
of human conditions, but by the cultivation of the science of religion, by 
the understanding and practice of this science. Said Swami Vivekananda : 

‘You must bear in mind that religion does not consist in talk, or doctrines 
or books, but in realization ; it is not learning but being.’®^ 

It is in this sense that India understood religion; and it is this idea of 
religion that Swami Vivekananda expounded in West and East through 
his powerful voice. The end and aim of religion, as our ancient teachers 
put it, is the experience, anubhava^ of God, through the steady growth in 
man’s spiritual awareness. That is the touchstone of religion. There is such a 
thing as the spiritual growth of the individual, step by step. We experience 
this growth, just as we see a building rising up step by step, brick by brick. 
When we live the life of religion, strength comes to us, consciousness becomes 
enlarged, sympathies grow and widen, and we feel that we are growing 
into better men. It is only the strength that proceeds from such inward 
growth and development that will enable man to digest and assimilate 
the energies released by the progress of science. Such a one alone has the 
strength and wisdom to convert the chaos of life into a pattern of happiness 
and general welfare. If religion is taken away from society, what remains 
is simple barbarism. Ancient civilizations were destroyed by barbarians 
bred outside those civilizations. But modern civilization, if it is to go the 
same way, will be destroyed by barbarians bred within the civilization 
itself. What can save us from this predicament is a little ‘Christian love’^® 
in our hearts for our neighbours, in the words of Bertrand Russell, or a 
little more altruism, in the words of Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard University.®^ 
This love comes from the practice of religion, as defined by Swami 
Vivekananda and other great teachers of the world. Says Vivekananda : 
‘Religion is the manifestation of the divinity already in man.’®® 

Again: 

‘Him I call a mahdtman (Great Soul) whose heart bleeds for the poor, 
otherwise he is a durdtman (wicked soul).’®® 

That is the function of religion; the finite man reaches out to the 
infinite man. No other discipline can give this education to man. 

‘Now comes the question, Can religion really accomplish anything ?’ 
asked Swami Vivekananda, and proceeded to answer: 

‘It can. It brings to man eternal life. It has made man what he is and 
will make of this human animal a god. That is what religion can do. Take 
religion from human society and what will remain ? Nothing but a forest 
of brutes. Sense-happiness is not the goal of humanity. Wisdom (iMna) 
is the goal of all life. We find that man enjoys his intellect more than an 
animal enjoys its senses; and we see that man enjoys his spiritual nature 
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even more than his rational nature. So the highest wisdom must be this 
spiritual knowledge. With this knowledge will come bliss. 

Conclusion 

Understood in this light, there is no conflict between science and religion. 
Both have the identical aim of helping man to grow in spirituality, of usher- 
ing in a better social order which alone can provide him with the stimulus 
to total life-fulfilment. Each by itself is insufficient and helpless. They have 
been tried separately with unsatisfactory results. The old civilizations 
took guidance solely from religion; their achievements were partial and 
limited. Modern civilization relies solely on science; its achievements also 
have turned out to be partial and limited. The combination today of the 
spiritual energies of these two complementary disciplines in the life of man will 
produce fully integrated human beings and thus help to evolve a complete human 
civilization for which the world is ripe and waiting. This is the most out- 
standing contribution of Swami Vivekananda to human thought today. 
This synthetic vision of his finds lucid expression in a brief but comprehen- 
sive testament of his Vedantic faith : 

'Each soul is potentially divine. 

'The goal is to manifest this divine within by controlling nature, external 
and internal. 

'Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic control, or philosophy — 
by one, or more, or all of these — and be free. 

' This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, 
or temples, or forms, are but secondary details.’^® 

The Vedanta expounded by Vivekananda as the synthesis of science 
and religion is also the synthesis of head and heart, of the classical and 
the romantic in the human heritage. The erstwhile tendency in modern 
education to treat the humanities and the sciences as mutually exclusive 
disciplines is giving place to the Vedantic awareness that they are comple- 
mentary to each other. Himself 'the personification of the harmony of all 
human energy’, in the words of Remain Rolland which I quoted at the begin- 
ning of this paper, Vivekananda has bequeathed to man, in a moving passage, 
his vision of the unity and synthesis of all human energy and aspiration. 
Making a prophetic reference to the future religion of humanity in the 
course of his lecture on 'The Absolute and Manifestation’ delivered in 
London in 1896, he said: 

‘In Buddha, we had the great universal heart, and infinite patience, 
making religion practical, and bringing it to everyone’s door. In 
Sankaracarya, we saw tremendous intellectual power, throwing the 
scorching light of reason upon everything. We want today that bright 
sun of intellectuality joined with the heart of Buddha, the wonderful, 
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infinite heart of love and mercy. This union will give us the highest philos- 
ophy. Science and religion will meet and shake hands. Poetry and philosophy 
will become friends. This will be the religion of the future, and if we can 
work it out, we may be sure that it will be for all times and peoples.’^® 
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SCIENCE AND VIVEKANANDA 


Mrs. Maria Burgi, Dr. Phil. 

Switzerland 

The hundred years which separate us from the birth of Vivekananda 
show up as probably the most revolutionary and dramatic Europe has 
undergone. I am referring, of course, to the second half of the Nineteenth 
and to the first half of the Twentieth centuries. 

The first period meant for Europe the prevalence of Materialism 
and Positivism which brought about the supremacy of science, economics 
and the development of technology. In the domain of the natural sciences 
especially, all the other hitherto independent systems — and metaphysics 
even — ^found themselves hopelessly enmeshed by the methods and the 
laws of the new materialistic rationality. The old idealistic concepts were 
driven out and the protests of the thinkers of that age were like voices in 
the wilderness. And thus Science came to believe that Science alone held 
the keys to the secrets of Reality. 

Alongside the Natural Sciences, technology and economics developed 
at a tremendous pace and were to change within a couple of decades the 
external aspects of our lives and to make their influence felt even in the 
most remote corners of the world. Man was soon to become engrossed in 
his mechanical achievements and to worship the Machine — a creation of 
his own rationality. The representative type of this period became the 
man who adapted his views of life and his ideals to an external, mechanical 
civilization. Emotions and the intangible faculties were considered as 
suspect and unreliable. What counted was the manifest, tangible world 
in which he moved and which Science and the Machine were constantly 
improving for him. 

The worship of the Machine replaced the worship of God and deprived 
man of life’s inner meaning. The Machine changed him into its own image 
and essence, as Valery says. Man became a number who no longer worried 
about any kind of transcendency and who used his fellowmen as simply 
‘‘means to an end”. The notion of Utility became the highest ideal of man, 
and man’s Purpose became the accomplishment and the elaboration of the 
Practical, the Useful, the Comfortable. 

In this sort of atmosphere it is little wonder that man should very 
soon have started to feel lost and insecure — unable to adapt himself to 
those mechanical surroundings he himself had created — comfortless and 
empty in the midst of his physical comforts and his material abundance. 
Man had lost the Meaning of his Existence and was driven in his anguish 
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to uncover from the ashes of his material delusions the bright, ever burning 
ember of Truth. 

The beginning of the T^ventieth Century compared with the second 
half of the Nineteenth is like the burning ember amidst the ashes. Neverthe- 
less, we now come to feel as dwellers of t^vo distinct worlds — one which 
has vanished behind us, and a new one as yet unexplored. This has added 
to our anxieties and has created for many of us great difficulties in finding 
the new, promising elements of our era. Adopting an attitude of indiffer- 
ence or mistrust, we often set ourselves stubbornly against our century 
without bothering to make the slightest effort to understand its great pros- 
pects. Yet nothing can allay our fears better than a clear understanding 
of the possibilities of our epoch and a conscious integration of its many 
positive elements. These are to be found above all in the great scientific 
discoveries of our century — and in the implications of these discoveries. 
So let us pause to consider them before proceeding to the other domains 
of modern Western thought and metaphysics. 

Contrary to its self-sufficiency and arrogance of the last century. 
Science to-day with all its tremendous achievements treads softly and 
humbly on the threshold of the Unknown. And Science has come to believe 
that behind the phenomenal world another world lies hidden which has 
set the stage for the former. It is the world which Le Roy calls the ‘‘Real 
World”. Curious as this may seem, we may truly say that Science in the 
Twentieth Century has come face to face with the veil of Maya and is 
now attempting, with all due reverence, to catch a glimpse of what lies 
behind. 

Swami Vivekananda’s appearance in our midst — his presence in Europe 
and America — coincided with the end of the Nineteenth and the beginning 
of the Twentieth Century; with the end of the old Era and the beginning 
of the new. In the gross, mechanical materialism of our environment 
Swami Vivekananda, profoundly rooted in the spirit of Advaita Vedanta, 
was able to foresee the dawn of a new Era and to point the way to a new 
epoch. This prophet of titanic strength and superhuman courage raised 
his voice to give spiritual expression to the new perspectives of the West. 

Dismissing for a moment the troubles and discords of our civilization, 
let us consider these new perspectives, the positive elements which Western 
thought offers us to-day in all its domains. 

Einstein set the stage with his Relativity Theories. Their impact on 
the scientific mind was tremendous, and their effect, revolutionary. Here 
are some of the milestones on the new trails Einstein opened to Science: 

The Space-Time unit through the introduction of Time as the Fourth 
Dimension into the previous Three-Dimensional Space measurement 
scale in Physics. 
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The acceptance that a phenomenon differs according to the position 
of motion of the point occupied by the observer, and also that the volume 
of any given body decreases with its increasing speed. 

The formulation that the seeming opposition between Gravity and 
Inertia — as introduced by Newton — ^is in point of fact, a unity, and that 
Mass is but a certain form of Energy, and vice versa. 

Contrary to the theory prevailing since Copernicus that the Universe 
is unlimited and infinite, Einstein’s assertion that it is unlimited but finite — 
like the surface of a sphere to a Two-Dimensional observer. 

Einstein’s Theory is especially concerned with Motion. Anything that 
exists, that is visible, all matter and even the so-called dead matter, is 
in motion. The theory is built without making use of the concept of Absolute 
Motion. And yet, besides this relativity of concepts referring to motion, 
we must not forget that Einstein has partly created and partly introduced 
in physics a new Absolutism: the unsurpassable Speed of Light. And through 
this — the Absolute Space Measure. 

It is only in the non-Euclidean geometry that we have absolute space 
measures. In the Euclidean geometry our measurements were based on 
a relationship of comparison with the degrees of the metre, or of other 
such man-made standard scales of measurement. But the absolute, un- 
measurable ‘'nameless numbers” or measures are independent of any 
comparative relationship. They are abstractions, pure formulas. Until 
Einstein we were measuring with fixed, steady, ready-made measures. 
Nowadays we do not do it exclusively any more. 

Another point of view of Einstein’s Theory is the conquest of time. 
He considers that there is nothing to make us conceive absolute motion, 
or speed, since we completely lack any fixed point in the universe. The 
acceptance that the speed of light is the greatest possible velocity enables 
Einstein to find the dependence of Time on this absolute velocity. 

After Einstein’s Theory, the second theory to revolutionize the world 
-of science and to shatter its materialistic shackles of the last century is 
the Theory of the Quantum. Einstein’s Relativity Theory and Planck’s 
Quantum Theory if taken together, give an entirely new approach to the 
world of matter and a new basis to modern thought. Planck’s Theory 
triggered off scientific discoveries and momentous consequences, since the 
nature of light, of energy and of matter itself was involved. In his study 
of Radiation, Planck discovered the so-called Quantum, and he proved 
that Energy is not emitted or absorbed in a continuous line but in minute 
amounts called Quanta. 

It is now clear that the concept prevailing since Aristotle, that “Nature 
makes no jumps” cannot hold ground any more. In fact, Planck’s Theory 
proves the opposite — that Nature does make jumps. Planck believed at 
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first that his Theory applied only to the Rays emitted by Heated Bodies. 
However it proved to be true in all the applications of the laws of matter. 

The implications of the theories of Einstein and Planck taken together 
are radical and very far-reaching. There can no longer be talk of tangible 
matter on one side and of non-tangible energy on the other, for it has been 
proved that matter and energy are identical. 

Followers of Einstein and Planck show an increasing tendency to 
abolish the old concept of dualism in their scientific comprehension of 
phenomena. Indeed we now see them to have proceeded beyond their 
traditional, analytical methods of comprehending nature and its oppositions, 
to a new synthetic interpretation of phenomena where the synthesis con- 
ceived is not a mere outcome of oppositions. The new approach is both 
subtle and significant. For in refuting the old dualistic opposition between 
matter and energy they do not introduce a new extreme — that of Monism, 
in other words, that all is matter or all is energy. They come nearer to 
the conception of a “double-faced”, but not dual, reality of phenomena, 
and this new scientific approach could be called the “non-dualistic” 
approach. 

In this connection, the first name which comes to mind is that of De 
Broglie. Until his arrival on the scientific scene, two contradictory theories 
on the nature of Light had been put forward — the Corpuscular Theory 
and the Theory of Waves. De Broglie came and integrated these two apparent 
incompatibilities into an entirely novel concept, for he was to show that 
Light consists of Corpuscles as well as Waves, without the one excluding 
the other, in spite of their contrasting aspects. Both aspects are of one and 
the same reality of Light. And De Broglie’s theory proved to be equally 
true for all other particles of matter and especially for electrons. 

It is important to remember that the two contrasting aspects are 
never to be seen together at the same moment. Experiments show only 
the one or the other aspect. 

Bohr has advanced this notion of the “double-faced” and contrasting 
nature of ail particles in his theoretical formula of the principle of “com- 
plementarity”. We have to accept this as a form of knowledge which has 
greatly changed our views on Matter. For as long as matter could be con- 
ceived as a product of something tangible (material) or as a product of 
something non-tangible (spiritual), there was a firm and irreconcilable 
conviction established for the one or the other. But according to modern 
scientific conclusions, matter proves itself to be neither the one, nor the 
other. Although it only seems to be either a corpuscle or a wave, it is, 
as they say, corpuscle as well as wave. 

To the question “Is matter more than just mass?”, modern Science 
replies, is^ In fact, matter becomes energy and energy becomes 
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matter — ^yes, the experiment of ^'transmutation” has succeeded in our 
modern times ! One can de-materialise the tangible and materialise the 
non-tangible. 

It is clear that after Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, Planck’s Theory 
of the Quantum, De Broglie’s work on the nature of Light and Bohr’s 
Principle of Complementarity, altogether new perspectives have been 
opened to us in the scientific field. And these perspectives are being con- 
stantly exploited and enlarged. There is Heisenberg, for example, who 
has contributed his principle of Relations of Uncertainty. He derives his 
theory from the fact that we can never exactly and at the same time deter- 
mine both the location and the momentum of corpuscles. Thus Heisenberg 
has dealt a death blow to the doctrine of Determinism. He himself says: 
"According to the sharp formulation of the laws of causality, when we 
know exactly the present we can calculate the future”. In this statement — 
Heisenberg affirms — "it is not the conclusion which is wrong, but the 
presupposition. In fact we principally cannot know the present in all its 
degrees of determination.” In another context, Planck has already declared: 
"In the world of atoms, the law of causality has definitely failed.” 

To conclude this brief exposition of some of the most striking achieve- 
ments of modern physics, the phrase of Hamlet comes to mind — that "There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of, . . ” Indeed, 
regarding the heavens— or the Macrocosm — ^scientists tell us that the 
universe of observable galaxies is in expansion due to the operation of 
forces as yet unknown and quite distinct from gravitation. Hoyle and other 
astrophysicists have postulated a continuous process of creation of galaxies, 
which could explain this apparent expansion, or movement "outwards”, 
within our very limited field of observation. Hoyle has shown that the 
amount of Hydrogen in the observable universe remains constant in spite 
of the fact that Hydrogen is the raw material firom which galaxies condense 
and is, at the same time, the fuel which the stars are constantly burning 
up at a prodigious rate and converting into Helium and Radiation. Since 
the supply of Hydrogen is not diminishing, astrophysicists have had to 
deduce that atoms of Hydrogen are being created somewhere, and indeed 
they have recently discovered that this is precisely what is happening in 
the so-called empty spaces between the galaxies. So the picture which is 
presented to us is one where these, the simple atoms of matter, are con- 
tinuously being born due to the application of forces as yet beyond our 
comprehension, and where this matter evolves in due course into its more 
complex forms throughout the universe. 

Other investigators of the sequences of creation postulate the explosion 
of a cloud of so-called "proto-matter” which could create at the same 
time one material meta-galaxy and another one of "i??z^i-matter”. 
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Generally speaking we could say that the evolution of Physics and 
Chemistry in the Twentieth Century has changed our conception of the 
world, from an inert representation to an all-moving, manifested-non- 
manifested reality. In another scientific field, modern Biology is giving 
us a similar picture, by erasing the mechanistic formulas of Nineteenth 
Century biology concerning life and so-called lifeless matter and showing 
it to us as an all-comprehending, vital and dynamic phenomenon. Here 
we can clearly distinguish the same trends as those recently established 
in Physics and Chemistry. The new concepts — those of time, movement, 
complementarity, entirety, integration, non-determinism — the principle 
of uncertainty and of nature making ‘jumps’, or mutations — all these are 
projected in the works of modem biologists and are gradually obliterating 
the rigid scientific dogmas of the previous century. 

The living organism is no longer shown as a “physico-chemical machine”, 
but as containing vital dynamism and also those life-forming, life-directing 
powers described as “potentialities within an organism”. The mere fact of a 
working organisation is inexplicable in physico-chemical terms. Modern 
Biology delcares also that an organism cannot be represented as being 
merely the sum of its parts — ^it is far more than that. Parts lack independent 
existence. They gain value, sense and importance only in the entirety and 
in their integration in the organism. Haldane, the distinguished British 
biologist, has advanced these ideas in his Theory of Holism (from the Greek 
‘holes’, meaning ‘entire’). The obstacles which are encountered in modern 
physics and chemistry are also found in modern biological research, one of 
these being the fact that that which exists has an intrinsic value and quantity 
from within which is greater than that which is observable from without. 
Yet the scientific observer is bound to stand on the outside only. Also, 
as in microphysics, there is the difficulty that the observer cannot be separat- 
ed from the observed. So in many aspects of biological investigation means 
other than the traditional methods of scientific analysis are required. 
Modern Psychology may be able to provide these means. 

Present inquiry into the phenomena of Life has not only shown the^ 
error of the deterministic beliefs and dogmas of the past but has also pointed 
out that such phenomena do not necessarily conform to the rules of common 
logic and experience. For the phenomenon of Life is a particular phenom- 
enon with its own particular laws of working beyond the limits of 
common sense and rationality. It is an irrational — or better — a supra- 
rational phenomenon. 

Modern biology has also put in question the strict utilitarianism of 
the past. It believes that Life’s forms, in all their myriad varieties of beauty, 
are not evolved for the purposes of utility alone. It goes on to assert the 
supra-rationality of the phenomenon of Life where modem biology has 
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found that besides the laws of causality other laws co-exist which work 
independently and without being affected by causality. 

All the great biologists of our century, working on different lines of 
research have come to these conclusions. We have Uexkull, Haldane and 
Hans Friedman, the great philosopher biologist, to mention only three 
of many others. Of course, followers of the old school still exist, clinging to 
their deterministic views and disputing the new ideas. As a great contem- 
porary scientist has remarked, a belief cannot easily be reversed, even by the 
most rigorous demonstrations. 

In summing up the characteristic trends in modern scientific 
thought as we have reviewed them, we may draw certain important 
conclusions. 

In the first place, we have seen that since the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century a revolution in scientific thinking is taking place and that its focus 
is in the new discoveries in Physics chiefly, but also in Chemistry and 
Biology. We may generally define this revolution as the new drive in science 
to direct its investigations from the manifested world of life and matter to 
the substratum of the phenomenal world — to the non-manifested funda- 
mentals of reality. The classical physics of the Nineteenth Century is 
complemented to-day by the microphysics of the Twentieth. Great mathema- 
ticians apply ‘‘nameless” numbers and measures, new absolutes which 
are independent of comparative relationships. Einstein introduces a new 
category of time as a fourth dimension. His Space-Time tmit brings an 
intuitive quality to his concept of a comprehensive past-present-future 
continuum which is independent of the linear-causal relationships expressed 
in the course of succession of past, present and future. 

De Broglie’s unifield theory of the double-contrasting aspect of matter 
and Bohr’s formula of Complementarity force us to correct some of the old 
beliefs and to reconsider the validity of exclusive statements in regard to the 
nature of matter. More and more we find that the scientific dualism of the 
past is giving way to the new, non-dualistic approach and to concepts such 
as that of Complementarity which admit the Unknown and perhaps the 
unknowable Oneness. 

Heisenberg in his Relations of Uncertainty expresses the doubt which 
Science itself has introduced in its experimental field. Henceforth, scientific 
truths can be but the relative findings of experience and will have no auto- 
nomous, absolute standing. Again, the impossibility of separating the 
observer from the observed, and even from the instrument of his observation 
emphasizes the interdependence of subject and object in the process of 
knowledge. 

In the vast domain of astrophysics we find confirmation of the theories 
of Quantum physics as regards the aspects of Matter and Energy. Inductive 
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research in macrocosmic velocities and processes of creation arrives at 
conclusions which correlate with those of microphysics. 

When we come to Biology we find a new science which has taken the 
place of a purely descriptive fauna and flora classification system and 
which has matured beyond a merely vitalistic interpretation of the phenom- 
ena of life. It is giving to-day serious consideration to those latent, non- 
manifested factors in life’s organisms, which as formative powers or ‘‘poten- 
tialities” act independently of the laws of causality. Working hand in hand 
with psychology it is proclaiming the non-utilitarian, non-rational inter- 
pretation of life’s phenomena. 

We have signalized the milestones of the recent progress of European 
scientific thought. Having done so, however, we should not hasten to 
proclaim that a new era has been established. Vast new territories have 
been won to Science, perhaps the Promised Land, but it is empty as yet and 
the cities of the future have still to be built. Certainly the glittering mansions 
of Nineteenth Century rationalism, materialism and positivism have been 
abandoned in the forward march of Science, and left behind to crumble 
into dust. But the structures of the future have yet to take shape. The close 
partnership between the many branches of science augurs well however, 
as indeed do the sincere intentions to create dwellings for man with altogether 
better proportions and wider perspectives opening upon the many mysteri- 
ous vistas of our human destiny. 

Transition from one period to another however, as emigration to a new 
land, be it a richer one, is both a difficult and a painful process. It involves 
a profound spiritual acceptance of the new, a complete integration — ^not 
a superficial and passive agreement. The residues of the past are numerous 
and weighty and they cannot be easily and lightly cast aside. 

To-day’s transition is probably the hardest and most dramatic Europe 
has had to undergo in all its turbulent history of endeavour and strife on the 
intellectual and spiritual planes. A complete and radical change is urgently 
being called for in our traditional values and in our time-honoured categories 
of thought and experience. And we feel that unless this transformation is 
achieved there may be but little hope for our ultimate survival. 

Let us consider the situation. When time and space are taken as one 
unit, when the logical exclusive statement “This or the other” becomes 
‘“This as well as the other”, when the organism is no longer a machine but 
the result of “potentialities” transcending causality, when the object cannot 
be truly separated from the subject, when matter is and is not mass, when 
life itself is shown to be a non-rational phenomenon — ^it is clear that our 
traditional instruments of western reasoning and understanding can neither 
keep pace, nor suffice. 

There was a time when we could live, serene and credulous, on the 
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deterministic and rational plane. Our traditional logic was adequate and 
valid, then. But things started to change when man’s mind transcended, 
in scientific experience, the realm of classic rationality. 

To-day, there is another factor — ^an urgent one — ^which we must also 
consider. Modern science has become part of our way of life, in all its ex- 
pressions, and we can no more ignore it than deliberately condemn ourselves 
to ultimate extinction. The discoveries of Science have certainly altered 
our daily lives, but many of its revelations are now touching upon the 
very base of our existence. Also, in its new domains, Science is meeting 
Philosophy and even Religion, and will soon claim condominium. 

The problems of re-adjustment confront to-day not only the ordinary 
man who finds that he must detach himself from the old model of under- 
standing and attach himself to the new, but also our scientists who show more 
awareness than any of us. These same problems have prompted Heisenberg 
to declare that to-day’s physics needs another way of comprehension, and 
he does not exclude the possibility that the Far East may provide it, because 
the Indians and the Japanese are alien to the sharp, cold rationalism of 
Europe. 

The attraction that Indian thought has had for the West is by no means 
a contemporary development. Neither is it a fortuitous occurrence. Since 
Greek philosophy and science, itself imbued with the Indian spirit, laid 
the foundations of our Western civilization, characteristic affinities between 
East and West have existed and may be traced to this day. 

It was in the Eighteenth Century, however, in France and especially 
in Germany that Indian spirituality was able to make its influence felt more 
directly, through the first translations of the Upanishads. Many representa- 
tive thinkers of the time took an active interest in the interpretation of 
the Indian spirit through the translation of its Sanskrit form. As a result, 
we find a marked trend throughout Europe to welcome and absorb Indian 
and Oriental thought. It has often been said that just as the Sixteenth 
Century discovered classical antiquity, the end of the Eighteenth Century 
rediscovers the spiritual values of the East. Yet we shall have to wait until 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century before we can speak of an irrup- 
tion of Indian thought into Europe. 

The effect of this irruption was to give wide propagation through the 
medium of the great Euorpean Orientalists. Indian concepts and beliefs 
found ready access into the salons of the intelligentsia where they were often 
misunderstood and misquoted, although here and there in the process of 
their vulgarisation they met with appreciation and praise. But generally 
speaking, there was a definite obstacle to the real understanding of the 
Indian spirit, in the nature of the European mind structure itself which, 
due to its distinctive formation through the centuries, could not be truly 
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receptive. Consequently, even when European orientalists delved deeply 
into the study of Sanskrit in order to be able to give the exact translation 
of texts, their interpretation was, if not insufficient, very often faulty. For, 
inasmuch as it may be said that the letter is not the spirit, this certainly 
applies to the interpretation of Indian texts. 

In effect, an impasse had been reached. Fortunately, India herself 
came to Europe’s rescue before the close of the Nineteenth Century, when 
some of her great sages and philosophers decided to come out of their forest 
isolation, even to cross the frontiers of their country, in order that they 
themselves should come into contact with Europe and the West. They 
were able to talk to us in one of our European languages and often they 
were scholars of European culture and science, but if they became the 
authentic interpreters of Indian spirituality it was only because they them- 
selves were imbued with that spirit. 

The first to come was Ramakrishna’s great disciple, Swami Viveka- 
nanda whose birth centenary is now being celebrated in both East and West, 
As he was to put it, it was the first time in the history of the world that an 
Indian monk had crossed the ocean. He came to us not as a prophet pro- 
claiming his own doctrine, but as an exponent of Shankara’s Advaita Vedanta 
and a bearer of the purest spiritual truths ever revealed to man. 

With the appearance of Swami Vivekananda, Europe perhaps began 
to be more aware of the fact that although India could teach neither social 
reforms nor mechanical improvements, she had the authority to teach 
something infinitely more important — ^namely, the highest truths of the 
mind, of the heart and of the soul of man, which no time, no place and no 
cause can contradict. 

Vivekananda had seen that the time was ripe for that ancient Truth, 
an Indian heritage born and handed down long ago from the spiritual 
realms, to be revealed to all. . . “It shall no more be a Rahasya, a secret, 
it shall no more live with monks in caves and forests and the Himalayas, 
but (it shall) become the common property to all.” And like a Prometheus, 
Vivekananda brings the flame of truth “from heaven to earth,” even to the 
very centre of life’s mundane activities and worldly preoccupations. 

Vivekananda was soon to recognise the undeniable qualities of the 
West and also its evident shortcomings. He would often praise the former 
but he would point out the defects with fearless candour and with acute 
perception. For example, condemning the utilitarian standards of the time, 
he used to exclaim: “In these days, we have to measure everything by 
utility . . . What right has a person to ask that truth should be judged by 
the standard of utility or money ! Suppose there is no utility, will it be less 
true ?” He found the utilitarian mentality primitive and childish, and he 
would rebuke in these scoffing words: “Babies judge the whole universe 
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from their own standpoint, that of producing gingerbread, and so do the 
babies of the world. Sad to say, at a later end of this Nineteenth Century, 
that these are passing for the learned, the most rational, the most logical, 
the most intelligent crowd ever seen on this earth*’. 

On another occasion when singling out the ineptitude of the mechanistic 
and harshly rational attitude to life which prevailed, Swami Vivekananda 
remonstrated: “Devils are machines of darkness, angels are machines of 
light. But both are machines. Man alone is alive. Break the machine, strike 
the balance and then man can become free.” 

He would also declare: “Nothing beyond reason can be an object of 
sense-knowledge. We feel the limited character of reason, yet it does bring 
us to a plane where we get a glimpse of something beyond. The question 
then arises — Has man an instrument that transcends reason ? It is very 
probable that in man there is a power to get beyond reason . . . We know 
as yet but little of man, consequently but little of the universe. When we 
know more of man, we shall probably know more of the universe.” 

Vivekananda saw in science a limitless field of exploration where we 
walk step by step, pausing from time to time, and then “we return with 
freshened energy”. 

Against the foolish boasts of that period proclaiming science to have 
reached the pinnacle of its development, he was convinced that science 
was but at the threshold of its discoveries. Himself aware of the scientific 
problems of his days, he often tried to show that Science’s most important 
task was to break down the walls of crude rationality inside which it had 
imprisoned itself, and to get out into the open vistas of free and unprejudiced 
inquiry. 

“The great question of questions at the present time”, he would say, 
“is this: Taking for granted that the known and the knowable are bounded 
on both sides by the unknowable and the infinitely Unknown, why struggle 
for that infinitely unknown ? Why shall we not be content with the known ? 
Why shall we not rest satisfied with eating, drinking and doing a little good 
to society ? But fortunately we must inquire into the beyond . . . We have 
to go beyond our limits and struggle to know that which seems unknowable, 
and this struggle must continue.” 

This quest into the beyond Vivekananda considered the common scope 
of both Science and Religion. The methods differ but the motive is the same. 
Both have to strive incessantly in their search for the non-manifested unity 
which underlies the diversity of phenomena. 

In Vivekananda’s time science in Europe had only just discovered 
that the various kinds of energies differently known as electricity, heat, 
magnetism, and so forth, were convertible into a single energy unit which 
could express them all. Vivekananda welcomed this discovery and pointed 
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out that it could he found in the old Indian texts of Samhita, with the theory 
of Prana and Akasha. And yet, he noted, there was still a sharp dualism 
in science, between the unit of force (energy) and that of matter. He was 
asking: ‘*Is there any unity to be found among them ? Can they be melted 
into one ?” ‘*Our modern science”, he would add, “is mute here. It has 
not found its way out.” But he foresaw that having now discovered the 
unity of energy, science would soon discover the unity of matter and 
energy. This, of course, is precisely what Twentieth Century science did 
discover. 

Swami Vivekananda went on to teach of another unity — that of mind 
which is also matter, but matter in a tenuous form — and of still another 
unity, the last of all, to which the mind is but an instrument. 

Referring to the mathematical abstractions, he considered them as 
metaphysical concepts and a means to the explanation of the physical. 
He used to say: “Apart from the question whether abstractions are possible 
or not, or whether there is something besides the generalised groups or not, 
it is plain that these notions of matter, force, time or space, causation, law 
or mind are. held to be unity abstracted and independent in themselves 
of the groups and that it is only when they are thought as such that they 
furnish themselves as explanations of the facts in sense perception. That is to 
say, apart from the validity of these notions, we see two facts about them: 
first, they are metaphysical and not otherwise.” 

Considering the notion of time, Vivekananda would often repeat that 
time is only one way of thinking. In truth — “all time is in us, we are not in 
time”. He also said: “Time, space and causation cannot be said to be 
independent existences” . . . “The present has no existence apart from 
the past and the future. It is all one complete whole, the idea of time being 
imposed upon us by the form of our understanding.” 

As we have already seen, Science to-day makes use of abstractions 
which are independent formulas in themselves and beyond any possible 
representation. Also, after Einstein’s theory of a time-space unity, our 
modern conception of time has had to accept the unity of a compounded 
past, present and future. 

In order to make it possible for us to approach a different plane of 
comprehension, Swami Vivekananda saw as a first step for us, a radical 
change in our way of thinking. He would explain that the mind had to 
yield, for example, to the apparent contradiction of “It is and it is not”. 
Speaking on the theory of Maya he would show the process of a more 
essential logic than that of exclusiveness and determinism — ^in fact, the logic 
of Advaita Vedanta. 

Science in the Twentieth Century, as we have noted, was soon impelled 
to accept seemingly contradictory statements as synthetically logical, and 
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to give place to non-exclusive statements. In practice our old logic is already 
receiving in the hands of Science the overhaul which it so urgently needed. 

In conclusion, Vivekananda came to the West to attest the strength 
and the significance of life’s non-manifested power. His presence among us 
was like a guiding beacon of power and of light, which the benevolent Provi- 
dence had seen fit to send us. He showed us the way to a broader reality, 
away from the suffocating workshops of the Machine. 

There is a question, however, that may be asked by Indians and Europeans 
alike. ‘‘Vivekananda was a sage and a religious personality. How is it 
possible”, they will ask, “for anyone to place him in the framework of 
modern science ?” 

To the Indian, one would reply with a statement Vivekananda himself 
once made — “Advaita Vedanta is the most scientific religion” — ^and also 
by quoting his prophecy that science and religion would meet and shake 
hands one day. 

For the benefit of the European, one would recall the words of Spengler, 
abstraction being made if one should so wish, of his noted historical pessi- 
mism: “Every science the slow rise of which coincides with the end of a 
civilization, is but a confirmation of very old religious and metaphysical 
teachings under a new guise.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


ESSENCE OF UPANISHADAS 
Satya Deva Shastri 


Vedas are the most ancient documents of human thoughts in human 
history. Sayanacharya, the great commentator on Vedas has defined Vedas 
in these words : 

^ 3ft ^?«ft ^ I 

(“Isht Praptyanisht Pariharyo Alowkikam Upayam Yo Grantho Vedayati 
Sah Vedah."’) i.e. The sacred book that shows the uncommon divine path 
leading to attainment of everlasting peace and happiness — the goal of human 
life preventing all the miseries of life is Veda. The song of eternal Wisdom 
and Truth was sung by the great Rishis — Seers of Vedic period in very 
beautiful, poetic and flowing language in a state of ecstasy. They realised 
the supreme truth and wisdom in communion with nature and revealed 
it in the form of Mantras. Veda is comprised of three hands — broad divisions 
— Jnankand, Karamkand and Upasanakand. The Upanishadas form the 
jnankand — the very essence of Vedas. 

According to Sayanacharya Upanishad means Rahasya — Secret. 
The word Upanishad is derived from root ‘seed’ meaning firstly to sit, 
secondly to attain, thirdly to loosen. ‘Upa’ is a prefix meaning near, close 
and ‘ni’ meaning undoubtedly, with certainty. Upanishadas contain the 
secret and sacred knowledge that enables man to loosen the fetters of 
life, to attain eternal bliss and to sit near Brahman — the Supreme Truth. 

As it has been said in Rig Veda — 

(Ekam Sadvipra Vahudha Vadantyamagnim Yamam Matarishwanamahuh.) 
i.e. Truth is one but the men of wisdom call it by many names — ^Agnim — 
Fire, Yam and Matarishwan. Rishis of Upanishadas speak about the same 
Truth. 

Upanishadas are 108 in number, but 10 Upanishadas are main and 
important on which Shankaracharya has written commentaries i.e. (1) Isha 
(2) Kena (3) Katha (4) Mundak (5) Mandukya (6) Aiteraya (7) Tattiriya 
(8) Prashna (9) Chhandogya and (10) Brihdaranyak. Ishopanishad is the 
smallest of all, but contains the deepest and highest wisdom in 18 mantras. 
The first two mantras present the complete philosophy of life in a very 
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excellent manner as it has been rightly said by Mahatma Gandhi in an 
article ‘Essence of Hinduism’ that if all the Hindu scriptures are lost and 
Ishopanishad is preserved, then nothing is lost — Hinduism is bound to 
survive and flourish. 

In the first two mantras the end of human life and the means to attain 
it are described in very clear terms. The first mantra runs thus : — 

(Ishavasyamidam Sarvam yat Kincha Jagatyam jagat, ten tyaktena bhunji- 
thah magridhah Kasyaswitdhanam.) 

The literal meaning of the verse is that all this universe — ^individual and 
universal existence — is abode of Ish — Lord — the ruler and controller of the 
universe. Therefore enjoy life with the spirit of detachment. Don’t be greedy. 
To whom the riches of the world belong ? It belongs to none. If it belongs 
to some one, it verily belongs to the Lord — ^Universal Self. 

In this mantra two fundamental principles have been explained in 
a very brief and concise form, but in elucidative manner. There is one 
eternal principle known as Ish — ^Atma. The eternal principle, ruler of the 
universe is omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient, permeating in every 
particle of the universe. To attain this eternal principle the characteristic 
of which is existence, consciousness and bliss and to live it from moment to 
moment is the supreme goal of human life and without realisation of that 
goal, human life is waste, as it has been said in Kenopanishad : — 

(‘Tha chedavedidatha Satyamasti na chedihavedeena mahati vinashatih, 
Bhuteshu bhuteshu vichintya dhirah pretyasmadlokadamrita bhavanti.”) 

If self-truth is realised in this very life then it is all right, but if the self- 
knowledge is not attained then the life is wasted and destroyed completely. 
The wise realising the Truth in each and every being transcending this 
mortal world attain immortality. 

The second principle — Trakriti’ — the nature of the world is described 
by the word ‘jagat’. The word ‘jagat’ is derived from root ‘gam’ meaning 
moving without stop. ‘Jagat’ means continuous movement — constant change. 
The world is ever changing. It is in a constant flux. It is not what it appears 
to be. Its very nature is change. Man generally does not live in the world 
of nature, the very characteristic of which is change, but he lives in his own 
projected mental world, thinking that all his belongings, relations should 
exist permanently. This mental world is illusory, unreal, hence man is 
always confronted with the conflict between the world of nature and the 
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projected mental world. This is the root cause of all his misery in life. He 
shuts his eyes to see the changing nature of the world. 

There is a mantra in Rigveda : — 

i 

(Ekoham Vahusyam prajayem.) i.e. God, Truth — Reality speaks to Himself, 
*T was one and desired to become many and I produced my self in 
various forms of creation”. 

This mantra fully explains the principle of unity in diversity. Truth is 
one, God is one and Its manifestations are many. This visible world is the 
playground of Purusha and Prakriti — ^nature. The existence and activity of 
nature is for the realisation of the true divine nature of Spirit. As it has been 
emphatically said in Sankhya philosophy : — 


cm II 


(Vatsa vivriddhi Nimittam yatha Kshirasya Pravrittirajnasya 
Purusha vimoksha Nimittam tatha Pravritti^i Pradhanasya. 

Autsukya Nivrityartham yatha kriyasu pravartate lokal^, 

Purushasya Vimokshartham Pravartate Tadvadavyaktam.) 

As inert milk functions for the nourishment of calf, so does the nature 
functions for the liberation of the spirit. 

As people engage in action for relieving desires, so does the unmanifest 
for liberating the spirit* 

An individual self is a combination of spirit and matter. Spirit is one 
and matter is many. Matter is abode of spirit. Spirit and matter both are 
inseparably linked. Every individual is potentially divine and for the realisa- 
tion of its divine nature he requires material objects. Desire is the very 
characteristic of individual self. Every desire ceases when it is being fulfilled 
completely as ripple caused by throwing stone in a pond subsides when it 
reaches the shore. Desire is energy. It is not to be suppressed, or discarded 
in order to get rid of it. It is to be understood and sublimated and individual 
desire is to be transformed into the desire of all for the, all. We start from 
desire and by understanding and fulfilling it ultimately we reach the state 
of desirelessness. This state of desirelessness is the state of complete libera- 
tion-“*the state of Nirvana, the state of Godliness, the state of perfection. 
Atman is described in Atharva Veda very beautifully in a charming and 
sweet manner: — 
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(Akamo dhirah Amritah svayambhu rasena trip to na Kutschanon. Tameva 
Vidvan Na Vibhati mrityuratmanam Dhiramajiram Yuvanam) i.e. Atma 
— ^reality is desireless, motionless, immortal, seif-existent, completely satisfied 
within Himself, great and perfect. Realising that immortal, ever fresh, ever 
new Atman man conquers death and attains immortality. 

Therefore the Rishis — seers of Upanishadas have directed man, in- 
dividual self not to discard but to enjoy the objects of nature with the spirit 
of renunciation in detached manner. It has been enjoined on man not to 
be greedy. He is allowed to take and enjoy from the storehouse of the 
riches of the world according to his requirements. He is forbidden to 
hoard more than what he requires to keep his body and mind fit. He is 
also prohibited to have vulture eyes on the wealth of others. One should 
not have the spirit of possessiveness. The idea of individual ownership is 
to be renounced. Lord is alone the owner of all the riches of the world. 
We are to enjoy worldly things as his gift, not as an owner. 

Performance of sacrifice in daily life has been highly esteemed and 
glorified among the Aryan people. Sacrifice was the pivot around which 
the structure of social and individual life of the Aryan race was built. The 
true meaning of sacrifice is to give others, to think and act for the welfare 
of others. The idea of sacrifice has been very beautifully mentioned in Rig 
Veda:— 

If: 5^ fT i 

(Yah naryamanam Pushyati na Sakhayo Kevalagho bhavati Kevaladi) i.e. 
The man who does not feed worthy people, friends and relatives and eats 
alone, verily he eats sin. He is a sinner. This idea of sacrifice has been 
developed in Gita, Chapter III. 

N9 *V 

(Yajnashishtashinah santo muchyante sarva kilvishail^, Bhunjate te tvagham 
Papam ye pachantyatma karanat.) 

Those who eat only what remains after distributing and feeding others 
in sacrificial performance are released from all sins and those who cook 
only for themselves and eat alone without offering to others eat sin. 

Activity originates from desire. Desire is to be classified as good and 
bad. Bad desire which does harm to oneself and others is to be abandoned 
and good desire beneficial to oneself and others is to be harboured and 
fulfilled. Action is required for the fulfilment of desire. Nothing 
can be achieved without action, and because activity is inherent in 
nature and man is a creation of nature, so he cannot live without 
activity for a single moment as it has been clearly stated in Gita: 
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^ sfmTTPr RnssciRnf^q; i 

^ II 

(Nahi Kaschit Kshanamapi yatu tisthatyakarmakrit. 

Karyate Hyavasah Karma sarvah Prakritijairgunaih.) 

Nobody can sit without doing work. 

All beings are drawn into activities by qualities of nature. 

Therefore, in the second mantra Rishis emphatically exhort the mankind 
for action and command that man should desire to live hundred years, 
the full span of life only by doing work, but every act should be done with 
the spirit of dedication to the Lord in complete detached manner. The 
second mantra runs thus : — 

(Kurvanneveha Karmani jijivishet shatam samaji, Evam tvayi nanyatheto^sti 
na karma lipyate nare.) i.e. Doing verily works in this world one should 
desire to live a himdred years. Thus it is in this and not other than this; 
Action does not cling to a man done in the spirit of dedication. 

As science and technology go together in the material world for the benefit 
of mankind, so the knowledge and action go together in the spiritual world for 
attainment of supreme truth and bliss. Action must originate from the 
understanding of this principle of unity of all beings. Such action becomes 
true Dharma which does not harm anybody, but paves the path of salvation 
for mankind. From this realisation of oneness of the spirit residing in all 
selves the higher social values flow. The sole criteria of our conduct or be- 
haviour in society should be that nobody should be hurt physically or 
mentally by our words and deeds. The essence of Dharma has been pro- 
claimed in the great epic of Mahabharat by Yaksha to King Yudhishthira. 
The Yaksha said to the King, '‘Oh King, hear the essence of Dharma and 
after hearing, practise it in your daily life. That you should not behave with 
others as you do not want to be behaved by others’\ This Truth has also 
been proclaimed by Lord Christ in his famous Sermon on the Mount: 
"Friends ! whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, Ye even do to 
them, that is the law and the prophet”. This is the eternal law of human 
behaviour and of attaining peace and harmony in individual life and main- 
taining peace and goodwill in society. The great principle of live and let 
live comes out of this realisation of oneness of spirit in all beings. This royal 
path has been shown by our Rishis — ^seers of Upanishadas for the salvation 
of mankind. 
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THE INDIAN FATHER-GOD AND MOTHER-GODDESS 


D. G. Sircar 

Carmichael Professor^ Calcutta University 


The age covered by the composition of the Rigvedic hymns is consid- 
erably wide. It is therefore no wonder, considering the popularity of the 
union of Aryan males and non- Aryan females, that the speech as well as the 
social and religious life of the Aryan peoples began to be modified as early 
as that age. We may draw attention in this connection to the borrowing 
of the cerebral consonantal sounds from non-Aryan speech, to the speedy 
modification in the conception of the Rigvedic god Rudra and to the germ 
of theism, a non-Aryan institution later completely adopted in Indian 
(i.e. mixed Aryo-aboriginal) religious life, to be traced possibly in the Rig- 
vedic reference to the Suris (sectarian devotees of the god Vishnu according 
to later works) as a class favoured by Vishnu. It is interesting, however, 
to note that, while the pre- Aryan father-god was in the process of amalga- 
mation with the Aryan god Rudra even in the early Vedic period, the 
absorption of the pre-Aryan Mother-goddess in the orthodox religious life 
of the composite Indian population took a considerably longer period of 
time. 

The objects unearthed at the prehistoric sites of the Indus valley prove 
the prevalence of the cults of the Father-god and Mother-goddess among the 
pre-Aryan peoples of India. The Mohenjodaro people worshipped a male 
god who has been regarded as the prototype of Siva. He is represented as 
seated in the yoga posture, surrounded by animals, and has three visible 
faces with two horns, one on either side of a tall headdress. His ithyphallic 
characteristic is also very marked. This apparently explains the later con- 
ception of Siva as 2^ yo gin styled Pa^upati, his lihga being specially important 
and his attributes being three eyes and a trident, probably associated re- 
spectively with the three faces and the two horns together with the head- 
dress. Some stone pieces looking like the Siva-linga of later days have 
actually been discovered at Mohenjodaro. The linga of the Father-god or 
Creator was worshipped apparently as a symbol not only of creation but 
also of virility. 

The objects found at Mohenjodaro include many figurines of the 
Mother-goddess and point to the wide prevalence of her cult. Such figurines, 
■discovered from prehistoric as well as later sites in different parts of India, 
are usually nude, but wear a peculiar headdress, a wide girdle and a quantity 
of jewellery. A prehistoric terracotta seal from Harappa contains a 

21 
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presentation of the same goddess who is shown upside down with her legs 
wide apart and a pant issuing from her womb. There is also a pair of tigers 
towards her left, standing and facing each other, and this reminds us of the 
association of the lion with the Indian Mother-goddess and of the Father- 
god’s association with animals. 

The fundamental idea of the Mother-goddess cult was the belief in a 
female energy as the source of all creation. The prehistoric people of the 
Indus region appear to have also worshipped xhcyoni as the symbol of this 
goddess just as they adored the hnga of the Father-god. Certain ring-stones 
discovered at Mohenjodaro have their upper and lower surfaces undulating, 
while, in some others, the lower surface is flat but the upper one has a 
quatre-foil form. Marshall regards these as representations of the yoniy 
the female organ of generation symbolising Motherhood and fecundity. 
Toni-xiri'gs of later date have been found from various other sites. Certain 
disc-like objects, usually with well-carved decorative designs, have 
been found at Taxila and Rajghat and have been associated with the 
yoni-cnlt. 

The Rigveda refers in a deprecatory manner to a class of people called 
sisna~deva or phallus-worshipper. Whether they were Aryan or non-Aryan 
in origin cannot be determined; but there is no doubt that the orthodox 
section of the Rigvedic Aryans disapproved of the phallic cult. The Aryan 
god Rudra (literally, the howling one, but essentially the spirit of the stormy 
clouds) was conceived as causing diseases, even though he was sometimes 
regarded as the healer of them. Rudra’s interesting epithet Pasupa (protector 
of animals) seems to point to his rapprochement with the pre-Aryan deity 
worshipped at Mohenjodaro as also does the fact that, in the later Rigvedic 
age, some people spoke of his gracious sovereignty. In the Satarudriya 
section of the Yajurveda, Rudra’s benign form is distinguished from his 
malignant appearance, and the god flying on the mountains’ (Girisa) is 
called the heavenly physician, the wearer of matted hair (Kapardin) and 
the lord of paths, forests, cattle, forest tribes and outcasts, thieves and 
robbers- He is also called Sarva (archer), Bhava (benign), Sambhu (bene- 
ficent), Siva (auspicious) and 'the wearer of tiger-skin’. Thus the conception 
of a terrible destroyer as quite its opposite resulted from partially an attempt 
at appeasement by flattery and partially perhaps due to his gradual amalga- 
mation with the pre-Aryan Father-god. 

The Rudras, in the plural, are called Gana (a tribe) and also leaders, 
of tribes (Ganapati) and of workmen, potters, cartmen and carpenters and 
Nishadas who were proto-Australoid forest tribes. The Atharvaveda refers, 
to Bhava (called Rajan, the archer and the protector of the Vratyas or 
outcasts), Pa^upati, Ugra, Rudra, Mahadeva and I^ana as distinct forms, 
of the god. Sarva and Bhava, called Bhutapati and Pasupati, are requested 
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to remove their deadly poison to other places, and this reminds us of the 
serpent-garland of Siva as known from the Puranas. In the Sulagava sacrifice 
mentioned in the Grihyasutras, a bull is prescribed to be sacrificed to appease 
Rudra outside the limits of a village. This shows that the god was not exactly 
within the orthodox pantheon apparently owing to his association with 
non-Aryan tribes. He is called by the names Hara, Mrida, Bhima and 
Sankara, and one is directed to adore Rudra at the time of traversing a path 
or a junction of four roads, of passing by a heap of dung or a creeping 
serpent, of being overtaken by a tornado and of coming to a variegated 
scene, a sacrificial site or an old tree. The Svetdhatara Upamshady which is 
earlier than the Bhagavadgitd (c. 3rd century B.C.) and contains speculations 
closely approaching the Bhakti cult of later days, calls the god Bhagavat, the 
Greal Soul and also Mahesvara, in whose power stands Maya and Prakriti. 
It is also said that, knowing Siva who is minuter than the minute, the 
creator and protector of the universe, the one having many forms and the 
one alone encompassing the world and concealed in all beings, the Brakmar- 
shis become free from all nooses and attain eternal peace. The god is further 
said to be the one unchangeable principle that existed before creation. 

The earliest exposition of the Pasupata doctrine is found in the Atharva^ 
stras Upamshad which is, however, not a very old work. The Siva-bhagavatas 
of Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya (originally composed in the 2nd century B.C.) 
were no doubt the followers of the Pasupata-vrata mentioned in this Upa- 
nishad. Thus the pre- Aryan Father- god, amalgamated with Vedic Rudra, 
gradually came to be, as Rudra-Siva, a great force in the composite religious 
life of India long before the birth of Christ, although, even in later times, 
his non- Aryan origin and association were remembered and often pointedly 
mentioned, e.g., in the legend about the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice. 
The said story suggests that the influence of Siva, worshipped by the pre- 
Aryans, was great enough to overcome the reluctance of the orthodox Aryan 
element in the society and to occupy a front seat in the Indo- Aryan pantheon 
in spite of opposition. 

The pre-Aryans appear to have conceived the Mother-goddess as the 
consort of the Father-god. But, in the Vedic literature, the Mother-goddess 
is rarely referred to. The Vdjasaneyi Samhitd mentions Ambika (a name of 
the Mother-goddess) as Rudra’s sister, and she is sometimes also represented 
as the god’s mother. In connection with the Sulagava sacrifice in honour 
of Rudra, the Grihyasutras speak of the wife of Bhava apparently as a sub- 
ordinate deity. The Kena Upanishad gives a story in which Uma Haimavati 
(daughter of the Himavat or Himalaya) discloses the nature of Brahman 
(possibly iSiva) to the gods. But she is not called Rudra-Siva’s wife. Ambika’s 
mention as Rudra-Siva’s spouse in the interpolated tenth section of the 
Taittinya Aranyaka is of cotirse rather late. Thus, in the age covered by the 
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Vedic literature, when the non- Aryan Father-god was considerably near 
the front rank in the orthodox Indian pantheon, the worship of the Mother- 
goddess does not appear to have been popular with the upper classes of the 
society. Even if she made any progress towards recognition, that was possibly 
as a subordinate to iSiva whose relationship with her was variously expressed. 

The above position may have been due mainly to the fact that the cult 
of the Mother-goddess was originally unknown to the Aryans who were a 
patrilineal people unlike the ma trilineal aboriginals. Even in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, when the linga cult was being widely popularised 
among the people of different classes (although the bigger phallic emblems 
were gradually being made symbolical by removing their realistic feature 
which was apparently disliked by the orthodox) and when the appearance 
of Ommo (Uma, from the Dravidian Amma meaning the Universal Mother) 
on the coins of Huvishka proves the growing importance of the Mother- 
goddess in the religious life of the Indian population, Sakti seems to have 
been subordinated to Siva by the upper classes of the people who, moreover, 
practically ignored the worship of the yoni as the symbol of the goddess. 
Certain tirthas containing yoni tanks are no doubt mentioned in the Mahd'- 
bhdrata^ hut yoni worship is prescribed only in late medieval Tantra works 
which were not universally favoured by all classes of the society. This 
particular cult was specially disliked by the orthodox upper classes. 

That Siva’s status in the religious life of India during the early centuries 
of the Christian era was practically the same as it is today is proved beyond 
doubt by the representation of the bull (i.e. Siva in his theriomorphic form) 
on an Indo-Scythian coin and that of Siva in his anthropomorphic form 
on the pre-Christian Ujjain coins and on the monetary issues of the 1st and 
2nd centuries A.D. such as those of Gondophernes and the Kushanas (the 
ithyphallic characteristic of Siva or Harihara on a coin of Huvishka being 
specially remarkable), the discovery of innumerable symbolical phallic 
emblems of Siva dating from about the beginning of the Gupta age (although 
certain realistically made lingas such as the one from Gudimallam and their 
representation on coins like those from Ujjayini have been assigned to 
dates prior to the beginning of the Christian era) from various parts of the 
country, the description of a large number of Indian rulers of different 
areas as exclusive devotees of the god Mahesvara or Siva in records dating 
from the 1st century A.D., the mention of ten generations of Pasupata 
dekdryas in a Mathura inscription of 381 A.D. and the abundant evidence 
of the epics and the Puranas. But the case of the Mother-goddess, in spite 
of her growing popularity with different classes of the people as suggested 
by Huvishka’s coins, seems to have been different. 

Certain sections of the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas like the Mdr^ 
kar^ya no doubt suggest that the Mother-goddess, conceived as the consort 
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of Siva, was nearing the front rank about the age of the imperial Guptas 
(4th to 6th centuries A.D.). But even in the period following that age, we 
very often find her associated with and apparently subordinated to Siva. 
Thus certain early medieval kings of Kamarupa claim to have been devoted 
to Kamesvara (Siva) and Mahagauri (Kamakhya) even though the most 
important deity worshipped in ihe region was Kamakhya. Hiuen-tsang 
mentions Bhimadevi of Gandhara in association with Mahadeva worshipped 
by the Tirthikas or Pasupatas. It is well known that the Kapalika sect of 
the Saivas worshipped Sakti in Siva’s association. The Sulkis of Orissa, 
although their family deity was Stambhesvari (Mother-goddess worshipped 
in the form of a pillar), claimed to have been exclusively devoted to Mahes- 
vara. There are many references to the worship (usually by the aboriginal 
population) of particular forms of the Mother-goddess such as Vindhya- 
vasini mentioned in the Harivamsa (c. 3rd century A.D.) and Vakpatiraja’s 
Gaiidavaha (8th century A.D.). Jalandhara (Jvalamukhi) , Uddiyana (in the 
Swat valley), Kamarupa, Srihatta and Purnagiri were regarded as the 
greatest seats or Pithas of the Mother-goddess in works dating from the 8th 
century A.D. Siva was, however, usually worshipped along with Sakti at 
these places in a form styled Bhairava. 

But the gradual increase in the importance of the Mother-goddess 
is also sometimes indicated by her installation for independent worship. 
In the 5th century A.D., the Maukhari chief Anantavarman established the 
images of Bhutapati (Siva) and Devi in a cave in the Nagarjimi hills in the 
Gaya District of Bihar, while, in another cave, he installed an image of the 
Mother-goddess styled Devi, Bhavani, Katyayani and 'the one overpowering 
the demon Mahishasura’. It should, however, be remembered that the 
Maukhari chief was a worshipper of both Siva and Sakti and not of Sakti 
alone. An inscription of 491 A.D. in the Bhramaramata temple at Chhoti 
Sadri near Neemuch records the construction of a shrine for Devi represented 
as the consort of Kara (Siva) and also as forming the left half of her husband’s 
body. 

The ‘'Divine Mothers’, often associated with Mahasena (Karttikeya) 
as in the epigraphic records of the Early Kadambas and Ghalukyas, are also 
known to have been collectively adored. The construction of a temple for 
them, described as 'the terrible abode, full of Pakinis (female ghouls), of the 
Mothers who utter loud and tremendous shouts of joy and who stir up the 
very oceans with the wind rising from the tantra or magical rites’, by a royal 
officer for his religious merit, is referred to in a Mandasor inscription of 
423 A.D. Another early temple of 'the Divine Mothers’ is known from the 
Deogarh rock inscription of about the 6th century A.D. 

It should, however, be remembered that the kings of the Gupta age and 
their successors are usually represented as the devotees of Mahesvara, Sambhu, 
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Aditya, Sugata, Buddha, Tathagata, Bhagavat (Vishnu), Vishnu, Varaha, 
Chakrapani, Narasimha, etc., and we rarely find kings who were exclusively 
devoted to the worship of the Mother-goddess before the age of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas (8th to ilth centuries) of Kanauj. Of this family, Nagabhata II, 
Bhoja I and Mahendrapala I claimed to have been devotees of the goddess 
BhagavatL But neither Siva nor Sakti has been completely free from aborigi- 
nal association, though the latter bears the stigma to a more considerable 
degree even today. 



FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE VEDAS 
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The foixr Vedas (‘Books of Knowledge’) or Sanihitas (‘Collections’ of 
mantras — stanzas or prose unit) form the basis of Sruti or ‘revealed’ literature 
(also called Veda in the wider sense). They are the 5-gveda (10,552 mantras, 
all in verse), the Samaveda (1,875 mantras, almost all of which are selected 
from the Rgveda for musical rendering), the Yajurveda (Vajaseniya Samhita, 
1,975 mantras, in verse and prose, with many ^gvedic mantras, meant with 
some exceptions for recitation at rituals), and the Atharva Veda (5,987 
mantras including some prose), also known as ‘Brahma-veda’, the Veda 
of prayer, having no reference to rituals (some portion of the Veda has a 
form of prayer which has often been described as a spell). The Atharva 
Veda too has a considerable number of l^gvedic mantras. Whatever the 
form, there is the same spirit breathing through all the Vedas. 

The text of the Vedas has come down from remote antiquity for more 
than three thousand years by the process of oral transmission, a unique 
phenomenon in the cultural history of the world for such a large body of 
literary material. 

Vedic poetry is marked by high intensity and powerful melody, and 
delicate rhythm emphasised by the use of accents. At its best the Vedic 
language carries the impression of perfect harmony between form and spirit. 
The successful oral transmission of the Vedas owes much to the memora- 
bleness of the text. 

The Veda has described itself as Viharupa, omniform, dealing with all 
aspects of reality and life. It contains fundamental ideas of religion and 
philosophy, some of which have been expanded and developed in later 
ages. There are also ideas that are found to be more explicitly and emphati- 
cally presented in the Vedas than in the extant literature of later ages. 
Again, there are ideas which in the symbolic and figurative style of the 
Veda take the mind deeper than their logical exposition in later literature 
can do. 

Let us consider some of the fundamental Vedic ideas. 

(1) The Unmanifested Absolute. The Veda speaks of the unmanifested 
Absolute, the impersonal and ‘unqualified’ Divinity, in terms almost all 
of which have survived to this day, and are used in the same sense. These 
terms include aksaram, the Eternal, ekam, the One, tat, That, sat and tat sat, 
the Real (the ultimate Reality), brahman, the Supreme Being— all in the 
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neuter gender and singular number. There is also the indeclinable Om, 
the monosyllabic name of the Absolute. 

Examples : 

There was neither existence nor non-existence then, 

Neither the world nor the sky that lies beyond it . . . 

There was neither death then nor immortality. . . 

The ONE breathed airless by self-impulse; 

Other than That was nothing whatsoever. (RV) 

That, verily, was Supreme in the universe. (RV) 

The sage Vena saw That Reality which is hidden in mystery, and in 
which the universe finds one single home. (YV.Vs) 

Om, the Supreme Brahman. (YV.Vs) 

(2) The Absolute Manifested on the Relative Plane as Devas, The Veda 
speaks not only of the unmanifested Absolute, but also of the Absolute 
manifested on the relative plane of existence — the personal and ‘qualified^ 
Divinity, called ‘Deva’, the Shining One. While the unmanifested Absolute 
is attributeless, the manifested Absolute as Deva has attributes, and a good 
many of them, all based on values. The Veda states three fundamental 
values: Rta (Eternal Order, Cosmic and moral; eternal Law), Satya 
(Truth, as integrity and as reality) and Tapas ('kindling the spiritual fire’, 
the discipline of the spirit on the animal nature of man) . (RV) The il^gveda 
says that in the beginning of creation 'R.ta and Satya were born of (i.e. 
manifested through) blazing Tapas’. 

The Veda entertains all visions of the Deva, reflecting beauty and glory, 
goodness and truth, in the universe and man. The Deva is contemplated 
in the masculine and the feminine gender, and in the singular, the dual and 
the plural number, but along with this the identity of the Deva with the 
Absolute is asserted, often in a direct way, as in — 

'When the earliest of the mornings dawned, the Great Eternal (mahad 
ak^aram) was born (manifested) in the path of light. Now the statutes 
of the Devas will be revered. Great is the single divinity of the Devas,’ 

(RV. III. 55.1) 

That the birth of the Devas has not to be taken literally is evident from 
the fact that the Veda sometimes speaks of two Devas being born of each 
other: e.g. 'Daksa was born of Aditi and Aditi was born of Daksa’ (RV. 
X. 72.5). Devas are sometimes said to be born of Rta (e.g. in RV. II, 23.15, 
reproduced in YV. Vs., Brhaspati is said to be rtaprajdta, 'born of Rta’). 
Sometimes a Deva is identified with Rta and Satya. An Upanisad states 
the Vedic position when it says: 'THAT has been called Rta, THAT 
Satya, and THAT the supreme Brahman of the sages’ {Mahdndrdyar^ 
Upani^ad^ 1 . 6 ). 
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The Devas have been said to be thirty-three, and multiples of this 
number. But they are as many as can be contemplated within the limits of 
IRta and Satya, and the stainless purity produced by the blazing spiritual 
fire (Tapas) [‘The Devas are always stainless’, as the Samaveda says 
(SV. 442)]. The Deity, says the Atharva Veda, appears in a billion forms: 

Such is Thy greatness, liberal Lord ! a hundred bodily forms are 

Thine. Millions are in Thy million, or Thou art a billion in Thyself 

(AV. XIIL 4.44-45). 

The Veda emphasises the idea of the single divinity of the Devas in a 
number of ways: 

(i) It identifies the Devas with the One {Ekam), ‘They speak of 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni’, says the Rgveda, and there is the divine 
Garutmat. The One Ultimate Being {ekam sat) the sage-poets speak of in 
many ways, as Agni, Yama, Matarisvan’ (RV. I. 164.46; AV.). And 
elsewhere : ‘The Deity who is one the wise poets shape with their words 
in many ways’ (RV. X. 114.5). 

(ii) The Veda not only identifies a Deva with the Absolute but also 
speaks of him as the Supreme Being, all-pervading and all-powerful, and 
as the Creator and Sustainer of the universe, e.g. 

Praise him (Indra) who, the One truly, was manifested (^born’) as the 
Lord of the races of men , . . 

Again, the sole Emperor . . . 

Varuna, the Deva, the Emperor sublime . . . who illumines both the 
worlds with his majesty and power. . . 

Soma, thou transcendest heaven and earth, thine are the stars and 
planets and thine the sun. 

Visnu, the One, who upholds the three-fold — the earth, the sky and 
the worlds of living creatures . . . 

We invoke Pusan, the Supreme Ruler, the Lord of the moving and the 
still world . . . 

This Savitr’s own supremacy, most glorious and beloved, none can 
diminish. 

We call for our aid Aditi, the Queen of Eternal Order (]Rta), the 
powerful Ruler. . . (^V) 

Come together, you all, to the Lord of heaven, the only one. . .to him 
all pathways turn, he is the One (SV). 

There is no parallel to him (Indra) whose glory, truly, is great (YV. Vs). 

Varuna is That in which things converge, and from which they diverge, 
he is of our own land, he is of foreign lands, he is human, he is divine 
(AV). 

(iii) Another way in which the Devas are shown to be different forms 
in which the sages have contemplated the Supreme Being is to describe 
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each Deva in superlative terms. For instance, Agni is called ‘the best of 
sages’ {kavitama)^ and the same superlative is applied to Varuna and 
Savitr, too. Similarly, Agni is called ‘the most heroic (nrtama) and so is Indra. 
Again, Indra is called ‘the mightiest’ (tavastama)^ and so are Agni and Rudra. 
Sarasvati is called ‘the most beloved’ {priyatamd)^ and so is Agni called 
{prestha). Indra is ‘the most beneficent’ (hvatama) and so is Agni {santama). 

(iv) An even more significant method to indicate that the Devas are 
not really separate individuals (as in polytheism) is to identify one Deva 
with another, or with all the rest, as in — 

‘I, Varuna, am Indra’; 

‘That, wise Ones, is your great and lovely trait that all you Devas 
exist in Indra. 

‘Agni, thou art Indra, . . . thou art Visnu . . . thou art Brahmanaspati 
. . . thou art Varuna . . . thou art Mitra, Aryaman . . . Aditi, thou 
art Bharati, Ila ... Sarasvati’. 

‘We, with our hymns elect today Savitr who is All-Devas-in-One 
{visvadeva) (RV). 

Sometimes the Vedic sage speaks of a Deva or Devi in a way that shows 
that he refers not to the manifested but to the unmanifested eternal Being. 
Take for instance, Aditi, the Devi (literally, the Infinite) and Savitr, the 
Deva (literally, the Impeller, also the name of the sun, in a non-symbolic 
way) : 

‘Aditi is the sky, Aditi the midregion, Aditi is Mother, is Father, is 
Son; Aditi is all the Devas. Aditi the five-classed men; Aditi is all that 
is born and that will be born. (RV., YV., AV)’. 

‘He (Savitr) is Aryaman, he is Varuna, he is Rudra, he is Mahadeva. 
He is Agni and Surya . . . He is the One, the One and Sole . . . He 
is not called the Second, the Third, the Fourth or the Fifth; nor the 
Sixth, the Seventh, the Eighth, the Ninth or the Tenth . . . He is the 
One and the One Alone. In him all the Devas become the One Alone.’ 
(AV). 

(v) Even if, in view of the many forms, the Devas are taken as a multi- 
plicity, they will be found to be a mtdtiplicity bound together by unity. 
The Veda compares this unity to that of a group of dancers, (nrtyatdmiva, 
RV. X. 72.6), who are boxmd to each other by unity of purpose and action. 
The Veda has a special term for this unity in diversity — Sanjnana, unity 
through inner harmony, loving concord. 

‘Let your minds be of one accord, as the Devas of old, being of one 
mind, accepted their share of oblations’ (RV). ‘I will make a prayer 
for that concord among men at home by which the Devas do not 
separate nor ever hate one another’ (AV). 

It is not strange that, holding the view of Devas as described above, 
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the Vedic sages should find themselves at liberty to invoke one or several 
or all Devas at a time, or, having invoked one Deva, should close the hymn 
by a refrain calling upon all the Devas. For instance, we often come across 
hymns to Indra and Agni, Indra and Varuna, Agni and Vayu. There are 
dual Devas like Asvins, and multiple Devas like Maruts, who inspire very 
fine poetry. Quite often all the Devas {Vxsve Devdli) are invoked together. 
Refrains like — 

‘May you (Devas !) with your blessings always protect us’ and 

‘All is good that the Devas, in their loving protectiveness, do’ — 
affirm that all the Devas are good and beneficent, singly and together. 
Hence the prayer to one or more Devas means the approach to one or more 
visions of the Divine. The Veda very clearly states : 

‘All your names, Devas, are venerable (namasya), laudable [vandya)^ 

and adorable (yajniya), (RV) 

As the term God of other creeds corresponds to the Vedic Deva, so, 
according to the Vedic tradition, the God of every creed, though called by 
a different name, has been accepted as adorable. This is the Vedic basis for 
the belief that all religions are fundamentally true. 

It should be noted that there was only one form of ritual accompanying 
the Vedic prayer — the offering of oblation, on fire kindled for the purpose 
though the Devas were different. In the rituals, therefore, the worshipper 
found a visible demonstration of the unity of the Divine. 

(3) The Loving Deva and the Loving Worshipper — In the Veda we find a 
clear distinction in the attitudes to the unqualified Absolute and the quali- 
fied Absolute as Deva. For instance, the beginning of the universe has been 
spoken of in two different ways, — ^as the manifestation of the unmanifested 
Absolute and as the creation of the Deva : 

Darkness was concealed in darkness there and all this was indiscriminate 
chaos ; 

That ONE which had been covered by the void through the might 
of Tapas was manifested. (RV) 

In love thou (Indra) madest the dawn glow, in love thou madest the 
sun shine. (RV) 

The relation between the worshipper and the Deity in the Veda is one 
of deep love. ‘May thou, Agni, be easy of access to us, like father to son’, 
is a prayer in the Rgveda. The Veda, however, does not limit the loving 
relation only to that between father and son. It contemplates the Deity 
not only as Father but also as Mother (e.g. Aditi, Sarasvati), as Father-and- 
Mother-in-One (e.g. Indra, and Agni), and as a mother-like Virgin (Ushas: 
‘We are of thee as sons are of the mother’, RV). The Deity has also been 
addressed as Brother, as Friend (sakhd), as Guest {atithi: ‘He is Aditi, Infinity, 
among the Revered Ones; he is Atithi, Guest among the people’, RV, 
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YV-Vs; 'Really, he is the One Guest of the people’, SV). He has been called 
Son, and also described as the Child (Sisu) — whom 'the sages kiss with 
their hymns’. The Deity has also been spoken of 'as the Lover to the beloved, 
as the Bridegroom to the bride’, as the master to the servant {ddsa). Some- 
times by an analogy of peasant life the Veda describes collective musical 
prayer : 

'They call thee, Indr a, like mother cows lowing together to their calf’ 
(RV). 

The Vedic worshipper regards the Deity not only as King {rdjd), but 
also as Sage [He 'is supreme among those dedicated to holy life, the holy 
sage’ {vipra; RV)], as Poet ('He, Poet, cherishes manifold forms by his poetic 
power . . . ’ RV), and as Physician (bhi^ak) and attaches to him other titles too. 

The names of Vedic Devas and Devis are sometimes descriptive, e.g. 
Brahmanaspati, Brhaspati, the Lord of prayer; Prajapati, Lord of created 
beings; Pusan, the Nourisher; Visnu, all-pervader; Savitr, impeller, vivifier; 
Tvastr, builder; Visvakarman, architect; Indra, subduer, conqueror; 
Varuna, the all-pervading One; Mitra, friend, etc. (RV). Some names are 
personifications of abstract terms, e.g. Aditi, meaning, the infinite; Vena, 
love; Mrtyu, death; Manyu, wrath; Sraddha, faith (RV); Kala, time 
(AV), etc. There are other names — and these are numerous — ^which are 
personifications of ideas and objects associated with worship, e.g. Ila, 
prayer (name of a Devi); Vac, Word of the Veda (the supreme Power; the 
hymn to her is still recited in the prayer to the 'Devi’, Sakti or Power per- 
sonified); Brahman, prayer (through Vedic hymns), representing the 
Ultimate Being (this term is commonly used in the Upani§ads) ; Agni, the 
sacred fire at the worship ; Soma, the juice of the plant of the same name 
offered at worship, etc. (RV). (These belong, more specially, to the figure 
of speech called metonymy) . Some names indicate a mythopoetic approach 
to nature, but are charged with a spiritual significance and, like those of 
other Devas, stand for the Supreme Being, e.g. Usas, Dawn; Surya, Savitr; 
Dadhikra, the Sun; Vayu, Vata, the Wind; Asvins (dual Devas), possibly, 
Twilight; Heaven and Earth (dual Deities), Apas, Waters; Parjanya, Rain; 
Sarasvati, a holy river, generally signifying the Power of knowledge; Prithivi, 
Mother Earth, etc. In fact, the natural phenomena serve as symbols for the 
divine names. Sometimes the divine idea is perfectly clear, but not the 
natural phenomenon, as, for instance, in the case of Asvins. Maruts (Storm- 
winds ?), 'spotless young gallants’ and Rbhus, skilful artists, are considered 
by some to have been men who attained the status .of Devas after death by 
achieving perfection in their lives. Suparna, the beautiful-winged (Bird), 
is a highly symbolic name for the Ultimate Reality ('The Suparna is One, 
the wise poets with their words figure him in many ways’, RV). Then there 
are Purusa, the Person; Hiranyagarbha, Child of Glory (RV)and Skambha, 
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the Pillar or Prop, the Support of the universe (AV) — all names of the 
Divinity manifested (partly) in the universe in all his splendour and power. 

It will appear from the foregoing that the terms ‘nature-worship’ 
and ‘polytheism’ have no relevance to the Vedic Devas. It should also be 
noted that the Puranic versions of these Devas generally fail to preserve 
their nobility and dignity. 

(4) The Indwelling Spirit The Veda approaches the Divinity not only 
as the all-pervading Existence, but also as the indwelling Spirit. The Deva, 
called Surya (the Sun), is described as ‘the Atman, indwelling Spirit, of 
what moves and what stands still’ (RV). The Atharva Veda speaks of the 
Supreme Brahman as the great Spirit (jaksam) within the universe. The AV 
also speaks of the Atman living with the spirit in man. Sometimes Atman 
implies both the soul of man {Jivdtman of later literature) and the Divine 
Spirit [Paramdtman (Oversoul)]. The Rgveda speaks of the Jivatman and 
the Paramatman dwelling in the human body as ‘two beautiful-winged 
birds, friends knit together by love, that have attached themselves to the 
same tree, of whom one eats the sweet fruit and the other, not eating, looks 
on all.’ (RV). This highly significant analogy has been drawn upon by 
later sages and philosophers. The Atharva Veda describes the Atman as 
‘desireless, firm, immortal, self-existent, contented with the essence, lacking 
nothing — the Atman, serene, ageless, youthful’. 

(5) Divinity in man. As Devas are Manifestations of the Absolute on the 
relative plane, so is man within the limits of mortal life and earthly existence. 
Man’s mortality, however, refers to his body, his soul is immortal. So there 
is the prayer: ‘Release me from mortal life like the (ripe) cucumber from 
its stem, but not from immortality’ (RV). Elsewhere men are addressed as 
‘sons of immortality [amrtasya putrdh) who inherit celestial regions’ (RV). 
Again, this immortal soul of man is found to exist in loving friendship with 
the Paramatman in the same body. It is not surprising that the AV should 
speak of the body too as something very beautiful, by comparing it with 
the most admired flower of ancient India, the lotus {pur^arika) : ‘The nine- 
portalled (body) of man is a lotus, enclosed within triple bands. The spirit 
that abides with the Atman within it, is known to those who have known 
Brahman (‘the all-pervading Being’). Elsewhere the AV, speaking mytho- 
logically of the creation of man, says: ‘When they had fused the mortal man 
complete, the Devas entered into him . . . This is why one who knows 
thinks of man, ‘He is Brahman’ (AV. XI. 8.13, 32). 

(6) Need of Sanjndna among men. With this noble concept of man, the 
Veda naturally thinks that men should be bound to each other through 
harmony and loving concord {Sanjndna) like the Devas. The Veda preaches 
Sanjhana in all human relationships. The prefix sam-^ corresponding to 
Greek sim-{sym- in the English form as in ‘symphony’), Latin cum {com* 
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or variants of it in English, as in "companion’, "concord’) implies the coming 
together of people and forming a loving unity (like the uniy of movement 
in collective dance, as said by the Veda about Devas). The Veda values 
friendship. "For one who deserts a wise friend there is no grace even in the 
holy Word (vac),’ says the Rgveda. Man and wife pray at the close of a 
marriage ceremony in the RV seeking Sanjhana: "May the Devas . . . join 
our hearts together . . . and unite us both’. The AV combines the blessing: 
"Join this couple, Indra, like a pair of chakravaka birds’ with the husband’s 
poetic assertion to the wife: "I am song (smnan)^ thou art verse (nr), I am 
the sky, thou the earth’. The ideal of Sanjnana for a family is that of a small 
republic : 

‘The union of hearts and minds and freedom fiom hate I will bring you. 
Love one another as the mother-cow loves her newly born calf. Let 
son be loyal to father; let wife speak to husband sweet and gentle 
words. Let not brother hate brother, nor sister hate sister. Unanimous, 
united in aims, speak you words in friendliness. Be speaking sweetly 
to one another . . Let your water-store be common and so your food. 
I bind you together by a common yoke ... With your common desire 
I will make you all have one aim, be of one mind, following one leader 
. . . Morn and eve may there be the loving heart in you.’ (AV) 

There is a solemn call for social Sanjnana at the close of the Rgveda : 
"Meet together, speak together, let your minds be of one accord . . . May 
your counsel be common, your assembly common, your minds common 
and their thoughts united . . . Let your aims be common, and your hearts 
of one accord ... so you may live well together’. 

The Veda wants the same concord to be established between nation 
and nation: 

‘Let us have concord with our own people and concord with people 
who are strangers to us. Alvins, create between us and the strangers 
a loving imity of hearts. 

May we unite in our minds, unite in our purposes, and not fight 
the divine spirit within us. Let not the battle cry rise over large numbers 
of men lying slain, nor the arrows of the War-God fall with the break of 
day.’ 

The Veda extends friendship from fellowmen to all fellow-beings 
(sarva-bhuta ) : 

Revered One, make me strong. 

May all beings look on me with the eye of friend ! 

May I look on all beings with the eye of friend ! 

May we look on each other with the eye of friend ! (YV. Vs) 
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(7) Conflict between Good and Evil (Rta and Anrta, Satya and Asatya)* 
Man is like the Deva by the 'divine spirit within him’^ but unlike him in 
two important respects: his imperfection, and his mortality. 'The Devas 
are ever pure’ (SV). They are 'attached to Rta and Truth full of light, 

and holy’ (RV). But among men there are 'those who are opposed to Rta 
{anrtdh), opposed to Truth {asatydh)\ (RV). Devas, Guardians of Rta, 'bind 
the breaker of eternal Law {anrtay (RV). 'It is well known to wise people 
that there is rivalry between truth and untruth. Of these two, that which 
is true {satya) and straight, the Deva protects. The untrue he destroys’ (RV). 

So the conflict between Rta and Anrta is the conflict of good and evil. 
These are often described by the prefixes su- and dus-^ respectively, as in — 

'Bar me, Agni, against evil conduct {duscanta)^ engage me in good 
conduct {sucaritaY (YV. Vs). 

'Agni, Deva, who knowest all rules of conduct, lead us by the right path 
{supathd) to happiness. Remove from us the sin (enas) that takes us 
astray.’ (RV). 

'May we follow the path of goodness {svasti i.e. su asti^ good existence) 
as the sun and moon follow their path’ (RV) . 

'May my mind will what is good {SivaY (YV). 

'Varuna, Lord, . . . may there be goodness {sam) in our rest and in our 
labour’ (RV). 

'Dear to the Deva is he who performs good acts {sukrtfl (RV). 

'May we have the good, loving mind {sumanas) all our days’ (RV). 
'May we know aright both truth and falsehood’ (RV). 

'May the purposes of my mind be true {satya). May I be guiltless of the 
least aggression. Universal Devas, bless us’ (RV). 

The expression of penitence emphasises the sense of moral values : 
'Release me from sin as from a band that binds us. May we make thy 
spring of Rta flourish, O Varuna ! (RV). It was through want of strength 
that I went astray. Have mercy, Lord, have mercy on me . . , Through 
want of thought we violate thy Laws’ (RV) , 

'If, Varuna, we have sinned against the man who loves us, or against 
a friend, or against a comrade for ever, or against a brother or neigh- 
bour who is always with us, or against a stranger, release us from that 
sin committed by us’ (RV). 

The last makes it clear that the Veda has no double standard of conduct,, 
one towards people belonging to one’s own fold, and another towards those 
who live outside it. (Cp. 'Varuna is of our own land, sandesya^ Varuna is of 
foreign lands — videsya\ (AV). 

The earth is pleasant to the man who lives the good life: 'Sweet blows 
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the breeze for him who lives by Rta (the eternal Moral Law) ; the rivers 
pour sweets for him’. The Muni, the spiritual maiij is, according to the 
Veda, ‘a comrade of eveiy Deva in doing good {sukrtyaY (RV). The Deva 
is the Model (pratimdna) for man, calling him to a pursuit of noble aims : 

‘I have risen with life, risen with good life {su-ayus)f following the ex- 
ample of the immortals’, says a Yajurvedic sage 

(8) Rta and Satya as Ksatra and Brahman. Goodness, according to the 
Veda, has to be pursued not only individually but also collectively. States 
[ra§tra) were formed on the basis of the combined pursuit of Rta or Dharma 
(the word that replaced the term Rta in later ages) . On the practical plane 
Rta became Ksatra, the power that ruled and defended a state. One up- 
holding Ksatra is called Ksatriya. The Veda speaks of Varuna and Indra 
as divine Prototypes of the Ksatidya, whose dual function is divided between 
these two: ‘One of these (Varuna) regulates mankind, differentiated as 
good and bad, and the other smites down unresisted Vrtras (enemies of 
Rta)’ (RV). Indra ‘subdues the destructive enemy, Varuna with a few 
furthers the many (RV) ; the one destroys the Vrtras in the fight, the other 
maintains the divine statutes evermore’ (RV). 

The Veda tells in a mythological way of Vrtra, the Demon, or Ahi, 
the Dragon, as the sworn enemy of ^ta, who obstructs its working in nature, 
and is to be fought and defeated by Indra, the divine Champion of Rta. 

The following exhortation to figfit in defence of Svarajya, one’s own 
state (based on Rta) applies as much to man as to Indra: 

‘Go forward, fight and conquer ! Thy thunderbolt can’t be resisted. 
Valour is thy strength, Indra. Strike the aggressor (Vrtra) and win the 
waters (which Vrtra prevents from falling as rain or flowing down 
as river), acclaiming thy Svarajya (self-dominion, the kingdom based 
on Rta)’ (RV). 

‘Follow his example, brothers, and he heroic {virayaddhvamY says the 
Rgveda elsewhere. 

The Veda says that Manyu, the wrath against the violent aggressor, is 
an incentive to Ksatriya valour: ‘Flashing like fire, conquering Manyu, 
be thou invoked as our army’s leader ! Slay our enemies, sever their acquisi- 
tions and, showing forth thy valour, scatter those who assail us’ (RV, AV). 
While the soldier was being covered with the coat-of-mail, he was told: 
'‘May Varuna (Guardian of E.ta) make you more than sufficient, and in 
your triumph may the Devas rejoice’ (which they do when the fight is for 
Dharma or the Moral Law) (RV). 

Thus there were two main restrictions to warfare: it was to be in defence 
of Svarajya and of jlglta or Dharma, and it was not victory alone but the 
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right means of winning it that mattered. This was the Dharma-yuddha 
based on the Vedic tradition. The BhagavadgUd which supports it also 
agrees with the Vedic view that the aggressor must be resisted even if he 
has kinship with us : 

‘]May the Dcvas discomfit the enemy who wants to slay us — ^no matter 
who he is, whether a stranger or one having kinship with us.’ (R.V). 

The question arises, is it not possible to avoid war ? The Veda has given 
an answer. War can be avoided, and the Veda wants it to be avoided. The 
means to avoid it is Sanjndtia^ unity through concord. But human nature in 
the raw is not inclined towards Sanjnana. ‘The races of men are great 
oppressors {purudrohah)\ says the Veda and prays: ‘Agni, burn up the malig- 
nity that strives against us’ (RV), and tells the soldier: ‘Valiant be your 
arms so that you remain unconquered’ (RV) . Until human nature has been 
refined and ennobled, there will be violent aggression which only the 
ksatra power in man can resist. 

The Veda not only preaches valiant resistance to the invader, but also 
insists on a brave encounter with life, and the championship of good against 
evil : 

‘The rocky stream flows on. Move in concert, stand erect, and cross 
over, my friends ! Let us leave here those who are opposed to good, 
and cross over to powers that are blissful’ (RV) . 

The Atharva Veda, having quoted and paraphrased the J^Lgveda 
stanza, adds: 

‘Becoming pure and bright and purifying, strike the strain that reaches 
to the universal spirit of the Devas, to achieve lustre. May we, passing 
beyond diJKcult paths, enjoy a hundred years with all our heroes’ (AV). 

As on the practical plane Rta becomes Ksatra, so does Satya become 
Brahman, the pursuit of knowledge, relative and ultimate {apard dLiid para) ^ 
the knowledge which refines human naturv. and spiritualises life, making 
man ‘pure and bright and purifying’. Brahmacarya, the systematic pursuit 
of Brahman, prescribed for all, is the process of Vedic education. In the 
initiation ceremony the pupil says: ‘Now I approach truth (Satya) beyond 
untruth’ (YV. Vs). The teacher is, as it were, his spiritual mother, through 
whom he is reborn into higher life. Brahmacarya is a preparation for life 
for both boys and girls. The Brahmacarin, having specialised in the ‘two 
treasures of sacred knowledge’, dedicates himself to the spiritual service 
of the world. ‘Grasping the worlds together’ {lokdn sarrigrhya; cp. lokasarri- 
graha of the Bhagavad-gltd) ^ he constantly draws them near’ (AV). He 
becomes the Brahmana, the sage (Rsi), the worldbuilder {bhutakrt), ‘Becom- 
ing a child in the womb of immortality, he becomes Indra and destroys 

22 
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the powers of darkness’ (AV). Here we find the spiritual brilliance {va7cas) 
of the Brahmana set up beside the valour (sahas) of the Ksatriya. The Veda 
desires concord between the two: 

T would know the land as holy where brahman and ksatra move together 
in harmony’ (YV. Vs) . 

This concord will exercise mutual restraint, Brahman will prevent 
ksatra from making militarism an end in itself and ksatra will prevent 
Brahman from becoming too much other-worldly. 

The Rgveda sums up the different forces — spiritual, political, economic, 
military, hygienic — that must be at work to make a society survive : 

‘Enliven brahman and strengthen the intellects of men ; enliven ksatra 
and strengthen heroes ; enliven the milch cow (representing the source 
of nourishing food) and put strength in the masses of people; beat out 
marauders and remove disease.’ 

Elsewhere the Rgveda splits up the masses of people into Vaisyas, 
farmers and traders, and Sudras, labourers. The Veda clearly states that 
all of them were limbs of the Divine Being (Purusa) (RV). The Veda 
recognises the creativeness of the Sudra’s work by calling him a Kavi, poet, 
and Dhira, a sage (AV. III. 17.1). The Veda gives freedom to people to 
choose their vocation, considering each vocation, pursued through !^ta 
or Dharma, to be divine. 

Various are the thoughts and diverse the callings of men. The carpeiiter 
seeks what is broken, the physician the diseased, the priest the Soma- 
presser . . . lam a poet, my father is a physician, my mother throws corn 
on the grind-stone. We pursue wealth with different plans and follow 
our callings as the herdsman the cattle. (RV). 

The following prayer seeks brilliance for all types of workers : 

‘Give lustre to our Brahmanas, lustre to the Rajanyas (Ksatriyas), 
lustre to the Vaisya, and the Sudra, and with that lustre, give lustre 
to me’ (YV. Vs). 

This implies that we cannot pursue lustre in isolation. So, in order that 
one should be a Brahmana, all others must be essentially Brahmanas. That 
is why the Veda prescribes Brahmacarya — the path to Brahman, higher 
knowledge^ — for all growing youth — ^boys and girls irrespective of the 
avocations of their parents. 

The Veda wants every member of a society to have a vocation, and to 
work not only for one’s livelihood but also to achieve noble ends. Usas, 
the Goddess of Dawn, is associated with men’s active life: 

‘Dawn has awakened the ^vhole world and people attend to their 
different vocations of life: one works for Ksatra, one for (spiritual) 
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glory, one to fulfil one’s high desire {ista)^ and one to earn one’s liveli- 
hood [arthay (RV). 

Savitr, Deva, has sent us forth to labour . . . 

May the Dawn, flushing, move me to exertion and bear me safely over 
every trouble. 

Usas sends the busy forth, each man to his pursuit . . . 

Devas befriend none but him who has toiled (RV). 

The Veda condemns work opposed to Rta, like gambling. The gambler is 
advised to take to agriculture. The Veda also admires skilled work, describ- 
ing, as said above, the labourer as poet and sage. In the l^gveda some say : 
We have been skilful workers {su-a-pasah) , The Veda speaks well of ‘the 
matron who tends everything carefully’, of ‘the honourable ladies who are 
true, active workers’, and of ‘the woman who works and sings’. And there 
is the wish that the ploughman should work happily with the plough (RV). 

(9) Satya and Rta as Brohmacarya and Gdrhapatya, In individual life the 
pursuit of Satya and Rta takes the practical forms of Brahmacarya and 
Garhapatya (householder’s life), respectively. A long period of education 
is usually followed by marriage and parenthood. In marriage man and 
wife are said to be forming a dual personality [dampati)^ literally, two masters 
of the home, and the wife is called upon to be a queen over every member 
of the family. 

We have said above that man differed from Devas in two important 
respects : one, his imperfection, another, his mortality. The Tapas of Brah- 
macarya and strict pursuit of ^ta are expected to make man more and more 
Deva-like. The Brahmacarin (one who has built up his spiritual personality, 
through the Tapas of Vedic education) is said to have ‘become a limb of 
the Devas’ own body’ (RV). Man’s mortality, too, is overcome on the 
physical plane by his leaving children behind him. 

‘May we transplant us, Rudra, in our children (RV. II. 33.1) 

May I be immortal by my children’ (RV. V. 4.10). 

The Veda finds that Garhapatya, the householder’s life, — ^lived according 
to ^ta, is capable of leading to the immortality sought by the ascetic: 

‘May you two together enjoy prosperous fortune, acclaiming the Law 
(Rta) and conducting yourselves according to Rta’ (AV). 

The wife is told: 

‘Hoping for love, children, fortune, wealth, and by being always behind 
your husband in his life’s vocation, gird up for immortality’ (AV). 

The ideal son, according to the Veda, is one ‘who is fit for work 
(JcarmanycL)^ fit for the home {sddanya)^ fit for the Vidatha (religious assembly), 
fit for the Sabha (political assembly) and who is a glory to his father’ (RV) . The 
Yajurveda prays :‘ May we be proud possessors of noble children’ (Vs. 8.53) . 
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The desire for noble progeny imposes a biological responsibility on men and 
women. 

(10) Attaining Heaven on Earth, To the Vedic sage mortal life is not much 
removed from immortality. In fact, divine grace is shed as much on mortal 
as on immortal life : ‘His shadow is immortality, his shadow is mortal life’ 
(RV). Hence, if we strive well, we can create a heaven on earth. Vedic 
sages claim to have done that at some moments of their life : ‘We have become 
the children of Prajapati (Lord of Life), Devas! we have attained heaven; 
we have become immortal’ (YV. Vs. 9.21). So, this is the great adventure 
of life — to attain heaven on earth and become immortal ‘here and now’ 
{iha-adya ) . Therefore, the Veda sets a dynamic ideal before men and women — 
not to wait for a heaven beyond death, but create one on the earth itself; 
to make the body of flesh grow to its fullest power and perfection and 
‘sharpen the intellect like a blade of iron’ and to arouse the deepest powers 
of the spirit — the moral will and noble aspiration. The awakened man 
looking with his spirit {hrd) at the material world finds that ‘for every form 
of beauty and glory the Deity is the Model, his form is visible everywhere’ 
(RV), And he wishes to see not only with the spirit (hrd) but also with the 
physical eyes and comes to have a vision of the beauty and glory that is 
in nature and that at the same time reflects a reality beyond nature. That 
is how, in the Veda, prayer and love come to be associated with poetic 
ecstasy. The Divinity himself is a Poet to the Vedic poet-sage: ‘The Poet 
Qcavi) with his poetic power (kavitva) has fixed his beauty in the sky’ (RV). 
Thus, to the Vedic sage, the glory of nature symbolises the Divine. He 
calls the Deva Sun, Wind, Fire, Light, etc. and asserts: ‘Agni is That, 
Aditya is That, Vayu is That . . . Light is That’ and adds: ‘Brahman is 
That’ (YV. Vs). 

Hence the Vedic sage contemplates not only spiritual lustre and moral 
excellence, but also physical power and material well-being. He discovers 
a glory in being healthy, strong, long lived, and in possessing full efficiency 
of body and mind, as the following prayers will indicate: 

‘May we see for a htmdred years the lustrous Eye (i.e. the sun) arise 
. . . May we live for a hundred years’ (RV) . 

‘May we hear for a hundred years, speak well for a hundred years. 
May we hold our heads high for a hundred years ... (YV. Vs.). 
May we know for a hundred years. May we be . . . and become for a 
hundred years’ (AV). 

‘May Indra give you skill and brilliance and wealth . . . Bring us all 
things that are excellent, Indra, food and strength . . . Bring us all 
blessings, all happiness. May the strong One give me strength’ (RV). 
‘Indra, bestow on us the best of treasures {srestha draviiia ) ; the efficient 
mind and great lustre; the increase of affluence, the health of bodies, 
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the sweetness of speech and the fairness of days’ (RV). Brhaspati, born 
of Rta, give us that wonderful treasure {dravina) by which the good man 
excels and which, consisting of brilliance and wisdom, shines among 
the people and is effulgent with power’ (RV., YV. Vs). 

‘All that is weak in us, Indra, make firm.’ ‘Make us erect in our walk 
and our life.’ ‘May I be guiltless of the least agression” (RV). 

The Veda desires the unconquered soul in a powerful body : 

‘May I have breath in my nostrils, voice in my mouth, sight in my eyes, 
hearing in my ears; hair that has not turned grey, teeth that have not 
decayed, and much strength in my arms. May I have power in my 
thighs, swiftness in my legs, steadfastness in my feet. May all my limbs 
remain unimpaired and my soul (atman) unconquered.’ 

(11) The Ritual {Tajna). The Vedic ritual as an accompaniment to 
prayer has a speciality of its own. It supports the Vedic values and has 
been called Rta (not only as ‘right’ but also as ‘rite’) . The sages who ‘first 
observed the statute of Yajna (sacrifice) were people ‘who acclaimed the 
Rta and thought straight’ (RV). A worshipper says that the libation of Soma 
juice has been ‘pressed with the word of ^Lta, with Truth, with Faith, with 
Tapas’ (RV). Another says: ‘I make an offering of what is cleansed by heart 
and spirit’ (AV). 

The Yajna with its mass appeal was made beautiful. ‘By your Yajna 
adorn the Deity with beauty, as they adorn a child’, is a direction to the 
worshipper. And another: ‘May your sacrifices clothe Him like a woman 
with her robe’ (RV). 

The Yajna ennobles and purifies. It is said of Soma juices that they 
‘flowing and active, glorify Indra by making everybody noble’ (RV). A 
sage performing the Yajna says: ‘With sacrifice (Yajna) I purify both the 
heaven and the earth’ (RV). 

It has been believed that the very sound of the Vedic hymns, called 
‘Sabda-brahman’, the Veda as a mere succession of sounds, sets into motion 
blissful vibrations in the atmosphere and works for the well-being and peace 
of the whole world. The invocation of universal peace forms a solemn close 
to Yajnas. 

Rituals of atonement throw light on the Vedic concept of sin, e.g. in 
the following words accompanying the throwing of splinters of sacred wood 
on fire: 

‘Thou art atonement for sin against the Devas, 
thou art atonement for sin against man, 
thou art atonement for sin against the ancestors, 
thou art atonement for sin against myself. 
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Thou art atonement for every kind of sin, 

the sin that I have committed knowingly 

and that I have committed unawares 

For all the sins thou art atonement. — ^YV. Vs. 8.13; 

(also, Mahdndidyana Upanisad), 

These rituals and the sentiments goiitg with them (note the refei’ence 
to ‘sin against man’, ‘sin against myself’) made the worshipper return to 
life with a sense of liberation : ‘We have conquered today and established 
ourselves ; we are free from sin’ (RV) . 

‘May sacrifice (the ritual) thrive by (the spirit of) sacrifice’ prays the 
Yajurveda (Vs.). There are supreme moments of life when man, trying to 
do good to the world, is called upon to make the extreme sacrifice — ^risk 
and lose his life. The Veda speaks of the Muni who travels along paths 
untrodden by man to bring happiness to people and who has to ‘drink from 
the poison-cup m Rudra’s (God of Death) company’; of the sage Dadhyac 
who gave his bones to Indra so that out of them he could make the thunder- 
bolt with which to destroy Vrtra, the enemy of Rta; and of ‘the wise sage 
Yama who for man’s sake did not seek (physical) immortality, but gave up 
his dear body for a sacrifice to be made of it’ (and became a Pathmaker — 
pathikrt — ^for man to a happy world beyond death) . And the Veda says that 
the creation that was made out of love was really a grand Yajna in which 
the Creator Himself was the Sacrifice. He renounced, though partly, His 
eternity to be circumscribed within time: 

When the Devas performed the Yajna with Purusa as Sacrifice, spring 

was the butter, summer the holy wood and autumn the oblation 
(RV., YV. Vs. AV). 

(12) Beyond Death. The reaction of the Veda to death is characteristic 
of its outlook on life and reality. First, we find a tender regard for the lifeless 
body: ‘Cover him, Earth, as a mother wraps her child with the end of her 
robe’ . . . ‘On the spot where thou hast burnt, Agni, may there grow the 
water-lily, and the long grass and the leafy shrub’. 

The Veda wishes that after death the dead should be ‘in the highest 
heaven and, casting off imperfections, find anew a dwelling, and be united 
with a lustrous body’. It describes heaven as ‘the realm where eternal lustre 
glows and where the divine light is set . . . the deathless, imperishable world’. 
In another hymn the Veda speaks of the heavenly company — ‘the company 
of those who are invincible by Tapas and through Tapas have gone to 
heaven ... of those who fought contested battles — heroes who cast away 
their lives ... of the ancient followers of Rta who, steadfast in Rta, furthered 
?Lta (RV). 
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The dying words of a sage at the close of the Yajurveda (Vs) are 
revealing : 

‘Now my breath and spirit goes to the Immortal and this body ends in 
ashes. OM. Remember the deeds, my mind, remember . . . Agni, 
lead us by the right path to happiness. Remove from us the sin that 
leads astray . . . (From RV). 

The face of truth is covered with a golden lid. The Purusa (Deity) 
who is in the sun, who is there and there, 

I am He : OM, the eternal Brahman, (also, Lopanisad) 

There is an easy transition from the contemplation of the Supreme 
Being (Purusa) manifesting Himself in the imiverse and man, to the realisa- 
tion by man of his identity with Him. This is the Vedic foundation for 
Advaita Vedanta (spiritual monism). 



MESSAGE OF ZARATHUSTRA IN THE AHUMAVAITI GATHA 


F. S Bamji, b s. 
Bombay 


According to tradition the original Avesta literature was dh’ided 
into 21 Nasks (book volumes) of which only the Gathas (Divine Songs or 
Hymns) are available to-day in their more or less original form. These divine 
songs are five in number and it will not be possible for me to deal with all 
of them, in the time available at my dispo al. I shall, therefore, restrict my 
observations to the teachings in the first Gatha, Ahumavaiti. 

The concept of God in the Gathas is rather unique. Zarathustra 
addresses God as a being, having no predecessor, One who knows all that 
happened in the past, that is happening now, and that shall happen in the 
future. He wants to see God and to speak to Him. He wants God to listen 
to him and to answer his questions. Vohu Mano (The supreme Wisdom, 
the perfect mind, the unfailing love) and Asha (The Divine Spark, the Divine 
Law — ^by which the entire universe is governed — the whole truth, the 
righteousness) are the two supreme attributes of God through which God 
is manifested. That the ultimate destiny of all men is to be God-like and this 
state can be attained by imderstanding the Divine Laws by which the entire 
universe is governed and living strictly in accordance with the laws of Asha. 
The understanding of Asha, Zarathustra says, can come only through Vohu 
Mano (the perfect Mind). Thus Asha and Vohu Mano are closely linked 
with one another and each forms a part of the whole Ahura Mazda. There- 
fore, Zarathustra begins his first Hymn, with hands uplifted in all humility, 
and a prayer to Ahura (God) to grant him the blessings of Vohu Mano 
and Asha, and wants Vohu Mano and Asha to come to his aid. Our thoughts 
precede our words and actions, all good thoughts, all good words and all 
good deeds first generate in our mind and therefore Zarathustra lays a lot 
of emphasis on the acquirement of Vohu Mano (perfect — ^healthy mind) 
and repeatedly asks Vohu Mano to come to his aid. 

In the beginning, Zarathustra says, Ahura (God) created the 
Twin Mainyus — ^the twin mental forces^ or tendencies, of which Spenta 
Mainyu stood for creation, life, knowledge, light, truth, righteousness and 
the Angre Mainyu stood for the crooked mentality, absence of creation, 
absence of life, absence of knowledge, absence of light, absence of truth, 
absence of righteousness. Neither the thoughts nor the desires nor the 
intelligence nor the speech and actions of these Twin Mainyus ever agree 
and so shall it be till the end. Zarathustra does not put Angre Mainyu 
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(Satan) on the same pedestal with God; but says that God is the creator of 
Angre Mainyu. Since one of the attributes of God is unfailing love, it can- 
not be His wish that His creatures should suffer. Then why has God created 
Angre Mainyu (i.e. the force of destruction) ? If we would ponder patiently 
for a while we will know that the light and darkness, wisdom and ignorance, 
truth and falsehood, life and death, creation and destruction are all relevant 
truth and one cannot exist without the other. If there were no darkness there 
can be no such thing as light. If there were no knowledge to acquire there 
can be no such thing as ignorance. If there were no death then there would 
be no life. If there is no creation then there is no destruction. Alexander 
Pope has depicted this very nicely in his dictum ‘‘All are but parts of one 
stupendous whole, whose body Nature is, and God the Soul.” Angre 
Mainyu, therefore, has an important role in this universe. He is not an 
adversary of God but he has the unpleasant task of correcting the errant 
souls. If there were no punishment for deviating from the path of Asha the 
errant souls would never know that they are on the wrong path. In Yasua 
30 stanza 8, Zarathustra says that when the retribution comes to us for not 
living in accordance with the Laws of Nature, through ignorance, then 
and then only we understand the efficacy of Vohu Mano and learn that the 
Kingdom of God is based on Vohu Mano and Asha. 

The Laws of Asha by which the entire universe is governed are 
infallible and Zarathustra does not give any false hopes by undertaking to 
set aside any law of nature. In Yasua 30 stanza 11 when Zarathustra 
speaks of long suffering for the wicked and happiness for the righteous he 
expounds one of the infallible laws of nature. To every action there is a 
corresponding reaction. In electricity and hydraulics there is a law “the 
greater the resistance, the greater the pressure”. So the more the evil thoughts, 
words and deeds, the greater will be the impact of misery and suffering. 

Zarathustra teaches us in Yasua 29-4 to bow to God’s will (Thy will 
be done), for He alone knows what is best for us but we frequently question 
God’s will and His justice when we see the righteous in pain and sorrow and 
the wicked live in joy and luxury. This paradox can be explained if we 
believe in the theory of rebirth. It is admitted that there is nothing in the 
existing Zoroastrian scriptures regarding rebirth, but then we do not 
have with m all J;he writings and sayings of Zarathustra. Moreover, in the 
available scriptures there is nothing against the doctrine of reincarnation. 
On the contrary in the Ahumavaiti Gatha there is an indirect reference to 
rebirth when Zarathustra says (Yasua 46-19) that those who live according 
to the laws of Asha will reap their reward in the next life. A similar reference 
also appears in Yasua 49 stanza 1 1 when Zarathustra says that those who 
have lived a wicked life will have to return (paiti — ^yeinti) on account of 
their evil record. There is a belief amongst the Parsees that after death the 
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soul of a dead person goes to a bridge called “Chinvad’’ and that if the dead 
person had lived a pious and righteous life on this earth the bridge widens 
and the soul goes in to Heaven ; but if the dead person had lived a wicked 
life then the bridge becomes very narrow, like a sharp edge of the knife, 
and the soul falls into Hell. A reference to this bridge also appears in the 
Gathas (Yasua 46-11). Thus a soul which is not fully awakened and has not 
understood God and His Divine Laws nor has become Godlike, cannot go to 
the abode of eternal joy and peace. There is no particular place like the hell 
depicted in Dante’s Inferno, The hell is right here on this earth when we see 
millions of soul in misery and suffering. The degree of happiness and sorrow 
on this earth is dependent entirely upon our own actions. Science may have 
succeeded in breaking the sound barrier and some day may even break the 
light barrier but the barrier (Chinvad Bridge) for going to the eternal 
abode of joy and peace can be crossed only when we fully understand 
without any reservations that there is only one right path and that is of 
Ashae ‘'Aevo Pantao Yo Ashae” and live up to it. 

The choice of Ashae must come from ‘Tree will” without any reser- 
vations and with full knowledge and conviction that Ashae is the only right 
path. Such a choice can come only from a perfect and enlightened mind. 
It is for this reason that Zarathustra does not coerce his listeners into believ- 
ing what he says ; but in his very first sermon (Gatha Ahumavaiti Y. 30-2) he 
says, “Give ear to the Highest. Look within with enlightened mind at the faith 
of your own selection, man by man, each one for his own self” (English 
translation from the Gathas by Dastur Bode and Miss Piloo Nanavatty). 
A similar message is repeated again in Yasua 45 when he says, “Ye who 
have come from far and near, use your eyes and ears carefully with regard 
to my Message, weight all thoughts and once and for all have independent 
judgement so that later insidious people may never mislead you (English 
translation from the Gathas by Dastur Khurshed Dabu). Zarathustra, thus, 
teaches us that “free will” is the birth-right of all mankind and each one is 
free to choose his own creed. It is perhaps this teaching of Zarathustra which 
influenced the Iranian kings to practise tolerance and give religious freedom 
to the conquered nations. It is a recorded fact that Cyrus the Great, after 
releasing the Jews from their prolonged captivity, under the Babylonians, 
not only set them free but also got their temples built from his own treasury. 

While God’s creation in the lower intellect group such as vegetation, 
insects, birds and animals is guided by instinct, so to man God has given 
“free will” to make his own decision. We therefore cannot blame God or 
fate, if we suffer due to making a wrong decision, and we must bear our 
pains and sorrows which come to us as a corrective, patiently. In Yasua 30, 
Zarathustra says that 'when retribution overtakes them (sinners) then 
God’s Might and Majesty is revealed to them. It is God’s will that in the end 
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all souls should become like Him and such a state can be reached only after 
acquiring true and perfect wisdom, and perfect mind. To follow a right path 
under compulsion and without understanding is not the outcome of a perfect 
mind (Vohu Mano) and the moment the coercion is relaxed the hitherto 
subdued mind will rebel against the creed accepted and followed under 
compulsion. 

In the Ahumavaiti Gatha (Y. 30 stanza 9) Zara thus tra says, ‘‘May 
we be such as those who bring on this great renovation, and make this World 
progressive (English translation by Dr. Mills). Dr. Jivanji Mody, Prof. 
Barthalome and several other scholars tell us that in this stanza, 
Zarathustra does not speak of the physical aspect of the World but refers to 
mankind or humanity. Nature helps the souls of lower intellect to progress 
by instinct; but man is given “free wilP’ and hence every man must try to be 
like those enlightened souls who are constantly endeavouring to reach 
perfection. In the Gathas, there is no direct mention of the Resurrection 
(Ristakhez) of the dead, of which we read so much in the Pahelvi texts; 
but it is possible that Zarathustra might have mentioned Resurrection in 
some of his other works that are now not available with us. In Dr. Haug’s 
Essays on Parsis, Dr. Plaug says that the idea of Resurrection appearing in 
Christianity, Jewish and Mohommedan religions is borrowed from the 
religion of Zarathustra. If this is so then the only conclusion one can draw 
from Yasua 30 stanza 9 is that every man has to endeavour to renovate 
himself and keep progressing until a stage of perfection is reached. When 
a soul has reached this stage of perfection there is no longer any need for 
it to be buried in the physical body, and sent back to the earth for knowl- 
edge and experience. Thus in this small stanza of Yasua 30, there is an 
explanation for every soul coming to the earth, over and over again, in the 
garb of a physical body and the ultimate destiny of man. 

God has not left mankind in this wide world to find for himself by 
trial and error the path of Asha ; but as Zarathustra says (Yasua 312 and 11) 
God has given every man conscience, intuition and the power of reasoning 
and has revealed His will through Zarathustra. If we do not listen to our 
conscience or give reasoning to the truth revealed by Zarathustra the only 
other course open to us is to learn the truths by the hard way, i.e. by pain 
and sorrow. 

In Yasua 29-4, Zarathustra tells us “God’s Will is supreme”. 
The laws of nature are framed according to His Will. The Laws of heat, 
light, sound, electricity, biology etc. are divine truths and must be obeyed. 
Of course man is free to oppose God’s Will but then ultimately he will learn 
the sublime truth the hard way and will -deliver the lie into the hands of the 
truth. 

In the concluding stanza of the Ahumavaiti Gathas, Zarathustra 
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condemns those (1) who help the wicked to gain powder (2) who deceive 
tlie righteous (3) who praise the wicked (ignorant) souls (4) who digress 
people from the right path (5) who give charity to the wicked (6) who com- 
pare the wicked with the great (6) who strive to gain power through dis- 
honesty (8) who destroy life for pleasure and says that through Vohn Mano 
everlasting happiness will be given and Asha will be revealed to those 
(1) who instruct the living in goodness (2) who give respect to the righteous 
(3) who seek spiritual help through good mind (4) who endeavour to dis- 
cover the aim and purpose of life on this earth through enlightenment of 
mind (5) who bring succour to the poor (6) who offer body and soul in the 
service of God (7) who bow to His Will (8) who is just in his conduct. 

So the teachings of Zarathustra in the Ahumavaiti Gatha may be 
summarised as under: 

1. That God is Omnific (all-creating), Omnipotent (all-powerful), 
Omnipresent (everywhere at one time) Omniscient (knower of 
all — all-wise) 

2. That in the beginning God created the Twin Mainyus (the twin 
forces, the twin energies, the twin conscience) of which Spenta 
Mainyu is generated from a perfectly enlightened mind (Vohu 
Mano) and Angre Mainyu is generated from an ignorant mind. 

3. That the Divine Laws (Asha) by which the entire universe is 
governed came from Ahura Mazda. 

4. That the object of life on this earth is to learn to be God-like to 
reach Him and to be one with Him. 

5. That the Divine laws (Asha) can be understood and God can be 
reached through this perfectly enlightened mind (Vohu Mano), 

6. That Vohu Mano (perfectly enlightened mind) can be attained by 
obeying the laws of Asha (The Divine Laws) and bowing to God’s 
will. 

7. That in order to live according to the laws of Asha, one must listen 
to the inner voice (Voice of Conscience) and pay heed to it. 

8. That salvation lies in understanding and obeying the laws of 
Asha, hence for the ignorant and disobedient there is long suffering. 

9. That for the righteous there is immortality, and for the wicked 
there are misery, suffering and death. 

10. That free will is the birth-right of all and each one is free to choose 
his own creed. 

1 L That when retribution comes the wicked shall understand that he 
is on the wrong path and will surrender the lie (the wrong way) 
into the hands of the truth i.e., give up the wrong path and will 
learn to be righteous. 
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12. That man is the architect of his own fate and he alone is responsible 
for his sufferings. 

13. That Zara thus tra had come to this earth by God’s will to explain 
the indubitable truths of Asha and Vohu Mano. 

14. That to support the wicked in any way to gain power through 
dishonest gains^ to destroy life for the sake of pleasure, to deceive 
mankind, to be conceited and arrogant, are acts of an ignorant 
mind and will cause ruin and destruction. 

15. That to bow to the will of God and look to Him in all difficulties 
and danger, to offer our body and soul in the service of God, to 
bring succour to the poor, to instruct the living in goodness, to be 
humble and just to all are acts of the enlightened mind and will 
give inspiring courage, lasting joy and immortality. Amen ! 



CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

At the Morning Session held on 4.1.64 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
Calcutta 


Friends, 

For seven days you have listened to many distinguished speakers 
expounding the nature of religion and the noble role it has played in the 
development of individual mind and national culture, all over the world and 
throughout the ages. May I crave your indulgence to sing in a different 
tune and place before you some thoughts which have haunted me since my 
youth ? I have been a student of history and the stories of horrible deeds 
perpetrated in the name of religion all over the world throughout the 
ages made such a deep impress upon my mind that I have never ceased to 
lament, with a slight change in Wordsworth’s famous line., “What religion 
has made of man,” as I saw before me a panorama of burning of heretics in 
batches before an enthusiastic and appreciative crowd, destruction of 
hundreds and thousands of villages and massacring of tens of thousands, 
desecration of temples, mosques and churches in the most ruthless manner, 
and the terrible flow of blood to satiate the thirst of God. Was it all accidental ? 
Is all this preventible ? My mind says, ^no’. For, there are four inherent 
features of religion which make these things almost inevitable. 

The first is, that religion from the very nature of things, is an article 
of faith and belief, uncontrolled by reason, like a boat, with a sail but 
without a helm, victim to capricious wind. Secondly, such faith usually, 
if not universally, centres round a prophet or a doctrine and dogma. The 
third, a consequence of the second, is the belief that “My prophet or doctrine 
is the only true prophet or doctrine.” Fourthly, the very high regard enter- 
tained for religion above everything else in human life, — for life, here on 
earth, is ephemeral, whereas life hereafter, whose welfare depends entirely 
on the pursuit of true religion, is eternal. 

It will be found that on ultimate analysis these four integral parts of 
religion easily account for the sectarianism, bigotry, and fanaticism which, 
to use the words of Swamiji, “have filled the earth with violence, drenched 
it often and often with human blood, destroyed civilisation and sent whole 
nations to despair”. When a man kicks or cuts the throat of one who does 
not believe in his prophet or doctrine, he consoles himself with the pious 
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thought that a little pain to one sinner in this life will save him and others 
from eternal perdition, and that he has set a noble example of securing eternal 
welfare to ail. 

It is all very good to say that the religion referred to above is not true, 
but false religion. But call it by whatever name you like, that is the only 
religion professed by 99 per cent, of the followers of any particular religion. 
Nay, more. A religion ceases to be a religion, and becomes morality or philos- 
ophy, if it is divorced from the four inherent features referred to above. 
They grow with the growth of religion and decay with its decline. The reason 
why the misdeeds of religion mentioned above are less prevalent today in 
some region than before, is the fact that religion itself has much less hold on 
the people. 

This then poses a great problem — can religion be maintained without 
the inherent evils ? It is only possible, if the followers of different religions 
may be induced to pass a few self-denying ordinances. The first is to abandon 
the idea that one Prophet alone is the true Prophet and the rest are false. 
The second is to put a moratorium on the laudable programme of saving 
other souls, individually or en masse^ by conversion to the ‘true’ faith. The 
third is to allow reason, if not to guide, at least to control, religion. 

Nationalism, a noble sentiment in itself like religion, has created as 
much havoc in the world as religion. Men are now looking to internationalism 
as a substitute for nationalism in order to avert the evils inherent therein. 
Hence the League of Nations and United Nations Organization. A similar 
change in idea is necessary in the field of religion. What is needed today is a 
League of Religions or United Religions Organization. If this Parliament of 
Religions succeeds in turning our thoughts in this direction we may yet make 
some progress towards the solution of the problem of warring religions which 
is probably as old as human life itself. 
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SWAMI YATISWARANANDA MAHARAJ 

Vice-Piesident^ The Ramaknshna Math and Mission 

On the occasion of the Inauguration of the Parliament of Religions held 
in Calcutta on the 29th Dec. 1963. 

OM 


Sisters and Brothers, 

It is most appropriate that our Swami Vivekananda Birth Centenary 
Celebrations should conclude with the holding of this ‘Tarliament of 
Religions”. It is seventy years since the Great Parliament of Religions in 
which the great Swami delivered his message to the world for the first time, 
was held in Chicago in 1893. 

As a young man he had come to his Master in search of Religion. By 
religion he meant, as he declared later on, not doctrines or dogmas but 
Divine Realisation. He was in search of a religious teacher who could say 
that he had realised God — the Eternal Truth. 

So the first question he asked Sri Ramakrishna was “Do you believe 
in God, Sir ?” “Yes,” he replied. “Can you prove it. Sir?” “Yes” “How?” 
“Because I see Him, just as I see you here, only in a much intenser sense.” 

Swami Vivekananda said later on — “That impressed me at once. For 
the first time I found a man who dared to say that he saw God, that religion 
was a reality, to be felt, to be sensed in an infinitely more intense way than we 
can sense the world.” 

The first lesson the Swami learnt from his Master was- -“Religion consists 
in realisation.” The second lesson was — “That the religions of the world are 
not contradictory or antagonistic. They are but various phases of one 
Eternal Religion.” 

Swami Vivekananda remarked — “To proclaim and make clear the 
fundamental unity underlying all religions was the mission of my Master.” 
Later, Swami Vivekananda said- — “I sat at the feet of one whose very life was 
a ‘Parliament of Religions’.” And the disciple, too, had embodied in his life 
this ideal of the fundamental unity of reli^ons. Therefore, as I said at the 
beginning, it is most appropriate that Swami Vivekananda Birth Centenary 
should end with this Parliament of Religions. 

The religion that Sri Ramakrishna lived and preached was the religion 
of harmony. Religious harmony or Universalism has ever been in the 
main, the central theme of the Eternal Religion of India, even though^ 
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sometimes a few fanatics raised a discordant note. In his inaugural address 
Swami Madhavanandaji has referred to the Rig-Vedic passage, ^ 
f^srr ‘‘Truth is one but sages call it by various names.” This is 

not Polytheism — nor Henotheism — but practical Monotheism, ultimately 
leading to Monism. We have a similar passage in the Bhagavad-gita : 

# w m i 

NS O 

— Whatever path they choose, lead to Me alone. In whatever way men 
approach Me — the Supreme spirit — even so do I accept them.” This idea 
is again expressed in a well-known passage of the Siva Mahimnah Stotra : 
“Different are the paths laid down in the Vedas, Sankhya, Yoga, and Saiva 
and Vaishnava scriptures; of these, some people take to one and some to 
another as the best. Devotees follow these diverse paths, straight or crooked, 
according to their different tendencies. Yet, O Lord, Thou alone art the 
ultimate goal of all men, as is the ocean of all rivers.” 

The great king Ashoka proclaimed, “He who out of respect for his own 
faith despises the faith of others inflicts the greatest injury on his own.” 
Hindu universalism influenced Akbar who declared, — “Each person 
according to his conditions gives the Supreme Being a name.” Akbar’s son 
Jehangir held that the science of Vedanta was the science of Sufism. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries saints like Kabir and Guru Nanak 
tried to bring about a synthesis — a harmony — between Hinduism and 
Islam, stressing the fundamentals of the two faiths. Kabir sang, “It is said that 
Hari dwelleth in the South in Banaras. Allah has place in the West in Mecca. 
Search in thy heart, search in thy heart of hearts; there is His abode and 
peace.” Guru Nanak declared — “He alone is a true Hindu whose heart is 
just and he only is a good Mohammedan whose life is pure.” 

The spirit of universalism has (been) continued up to our present times. 
Raja Rammohan Roy stressed the fundamentals of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads and greatly appreciated the essentials of the Christian Bible 
and the Koran. After Rammohan, Acharya Keshab Chandra Sen started 
the New Dispensation Church which recognised the inspiration of the 
■scriptures of all religions and creeds. In recent times Mahatma Gandhi 
gave expression to this spirit of universalism in clearest terms — “I believe 
in the Bible as I believe in the Gita. I regard all the great faiths in the world 
as equally true with my own.” 

In the world of religions there are roughly speaking, five different 
attitudes — (z) Denunciation and destruction of other religions and assertion 
of one’s own religion; (ii) Toleration — ^While one holds one’s own religion 
as the best, one does not condemn others and just tolerates them; (Hi) Syncre- 
tism — ^People of different religious beliefs live together in a spirit of “live 
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and let live,” stressing more their common points than their differences; 
(ir) Eclecticism — ^An attempt to incorporate what are considered good points 
in other religions along with one’s own, rejecting what is considered bad; 
(y) Acceptance — all religious paths are accepted as equally true paths lead- 
ing to the same goal. 

In India, religions are acting and reacting on one another, whether the 
religious leaders — the theologians — like it or not. This is preparing the way 
for the eventual acceptance of all religious paths as means to Divine Realisa- 
tion. 

Many of our Sanskrit hymns express this idea. There are beautiful 
temples in Belur and Halebid— places in the South, famous for their architec- 
ture. There is the following inscription on the wall of the Belur Temple ; 

qft ifr: I 

“May the Lord of the Universe, the remover of evil, whom the devotees of 
Siva worship as Siva, the Vedantins as Brahman, the Buddhists as Buddha, 
the followers of the Jaina doctrine as Arhat, the ritualists as Karma — grant 
us all our hearts’ desires.” To the other religious faiths, the above quotation 
has added Buddhism and Jainism, regarding them as paths leading to the 
same Reality. 

Sri Ramakrishna has made further additions of Islam and Christianity- 
In our days Mahatma Gandhi included these also as mpans to God- 
realisation. 

There is no dearth of ideas of religious harmony or universalism in 
India. But Sri Ramakrishna seems to have been the only spiritual teacher 
who followed the various religious paths one after another, and made this 
harmony, the universalism, a fact of experience in his own life, and this he 
declared with a new power and meaning. He says: — “I had to practise 
each religion for a time — Hinduism, Islam, Christianity. Furthermore, I 
followed the paths of the Saktas, Vaishnavas, and Vedantists. I realised 
that there is only one God, toward whom all are travelling, but the paths are 
different.” 

To Sri Ramakrishna, religion was the experience of the eternal rela- 
tion between the eternal soul and the eternal God. 

The religion of dogma divides; the religion of experience unites. There 
cannot be any religious harmony based on the acceptance of any particular 
spiritual teacher, however great he may be. It can be established only on 

the recognition of the one God-head who is the goal of all religions the 

goal of all spiritual seekers. 
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The various religions are like radii leading to the same centre. They 
come closer to one another as they approach the centre in which they all 
meet. We may call that God, Allah, Iswara, Brahman, or Supreme Spirit 
as we please. 

Sri Ramakrishna sums up his spiritual experiences thus: ‘T have come 
to the final realisation that God is the whole and I am a part of Him; that 
God is the Master and I am His servant. Furthermore, I think every now 
and then that He is I and I am He.” 

Let us go to the logical conclusion of the experiences. As the soul comes 
closer to God it comes closer to man or rather the God-in-man. (i) If we 
recognise God as our Master, Father, or Mother, we must also feel that we 
are all fellow servants, all children of the same God. (zz) If we hold that 
God is the whole and the soul is a part, we should feel that we are all fellow- 
souls — eternal portions of the Supreme Spirit, (zzz) If w^e consider that the 
ultimate Reality is unity — the One without a second, then we, as well as 
all beings, are one in the Spirit. This is the source of inspiration for all forms 
of spiritualised service. It becomes a great joy to serve the God-in-man and 
thus give a practical shape to our sense of unity. Thus the religion of 
experience brings us closer to both God and Man and enables us to reach the 
highest goal of human existence. 

I must conclude now. Sri Ramakrishna says, ‘‘Truth is one. Only it is 
called by different names. All people are seeking the same Truth ; the variance 
is due to climate, temperament and name. Every one is going toward God. 
They will all realise Him if they have sincerity and longing of heart.” 

It is this spirit of religious harmony that was proclaimed to the modern 
world by the great disciple of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna — Swami 
Vivekananda, whose birthday centenary we are all celebrating. “I accept all 
religions that were in the past and worship them all ; I worship God with 
every one of them, in whatever form they worship Him.” 

Finally, the Swami concludes, — “We take in all that has been in the 
past, enjoy the light of the present, and open every window of the heart for 
all that will come in the future. Salutation to all the prophets of the past, to 
all the great ones of the present, to all that are to come in the future.” 

Many religious leaders and learned scholars are taking part in this 
Parliament of Religions. May all their lectures, papers and discussions stress 
that Religion is realisation, and that all religious paths, if sincerely followed, 
lead to the direct experience of the Supreme Spirit — ^by whatever name we 
call Him. May they fully maintain the spirit of harmony and bring the 
Conference to a happy and successful close. 
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Since Vivekananda appeared before the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in the year 1893 and proclaimed his message of the unity of religions, 
his teaching has unfortunately not succeeded in leaving any mark on the 
religious practices or in their mutual relation. Even today, the religions of 
the world are mostly separating factors within mankind. But now in the last 
few decades some basic events have taken place, which have changed the 
religious situation of the world. Through improved world communication 
the nations come in touch with one another and their religions also come in 
closer contact. The religions of Asia are rejuvenated and religious mission- 
aries are sent to represent them in the West. Vivekananda was at that time the 
first Missionary of Hinduism in the West. Therefore, it is the task of the 
present time to come to an understanding about the religions. 

My late academic teacher Rudolf Otto, the famous author of the book 
^The Holy’ prophesied more than forty years ago that some time in human 
history the most celebrated moment will come when not only the economic 
systems and group interests of the nations will touch one another but also the 
religions of the world will meet for mutual understanding and each" religion 
will have to proclaim with all sincerity its deepest truths, its last teachings 
and also whether it contains any truth at all. As this world situation has 
basically changed, I find in Vivekananda that personality, whose message 
is specially realistic and important. I would like to attempt in short to present 
the basic religious ideas of the proclamations of Vivekananda, as far as I 
find them. Starting from the most internal essence we would like to elucidate 
the basic ideas which were significant for him and by doing it we shall 
differentiate five kinds of problems: 

(1) The Divine Reality, 

(2) God and the World, 

(3) God and Man, Man and God, 

(4) The significance of life, 

(5) The unity of the Religions. 
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Contemplations with regard to these questions are found scattered in 
the works and lectures of Vivekananda. 

(1) Divine Reality: 

As is always the case with the mystic, the basic tendency of Vivekananda 
is to discover the Reality in the midst of the changeable world, the actual 
Reality. He is not satisfied with the apparent so-called Reality, which he 
recognises as 'Apparent Reality®. The fundamental base is only unchange- 
able. Vivekananda holds that there is nothing in particular excepting that 
Infinite. That is the only state which does not undergo any change, all 
others are in an everlasting stream. This is of course the ancient Indian 
doctrine of Atman and Brahman, as they are presented in the Vedanta. 
Vivekananda was renowned as a follower of the Advaita school of Vedanta : 
The One, that neutral One is only real. Vivekananda points out that it has 
already been sung in the hymns of the Veda when he says, ‘Tn all these cases 
where hymns were written about all these gods, the Being perceived was one 
and the same, it was the perceiver who made the difference.”^ We shall 
leave aside the question here whether this mystic interpretation of the Vedic 
hymns is correct from the historical standpoint. The Mystic views, usually 
in all forms of worship for any deity, that One alone. Vivekananda quotes 
also that Great Word, that 'mahavakyam,® where it is said, "That which 
exists is One; sages call It by various names. ®®^ This is, as pointed out already, 
the typical mystic interpretation of the varied manifold deities of India. 
The distinction between the personal and the impersonal idea of God in 
India, as it is known, has been recognised since the days of Rig Veda, 10th 
Mandala, wherefrom both the streams of personal and impersonal ideas of 
God spring forth and flow up to the modem times through all the history of 
Indian Religion. In Vivekananda, it appears, the ascent took place from 
the personal to the impersonal God. And Vivekananda finds the simple 
belief in a personal God in the example of Varuna, regarding whom it is 
said in the Vedas: "Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 
King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. This earth 
is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies.®®^ At the same time 
with regard to the process of dissolution of the personal deities into the 
neutral Eternal he says, "They (gods) all come to share the same fate — they 
first began as gods, and then they are raised to this conception as the Being 
in whom the whole universe exists, who sees every heart, who is the ruler 
of the universe.®®^ 


1 The complete works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. I, p. 347. 

2 Ibid, page 347 
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From the standpoint of the history of Religions let us leave aside 
the question whether this idea of impersonal God succeeding the idea of 
personal God is right or not. This idea may be correct in the case of the 
mystic Religion, but in the prophetic Religion of Islam and Christianity 
this personal character of God is strictly maintained and never attains an 
impersonal or neutral character. 

But that is not our objective here. We try to understand and to present 
the ideas of Vivekananda. Through the course of the history of Religions 
Vivekananda observes the prototype and the example of development of all 
religions: ‘‘'Just after the Samhitas, the monotheistic idea with which the 
Samhita portion is replete, was thought by the Aryans to be useless and not 
worthy of philosophers and thinkers, and that they struggled hard for a 
more philosophical and transcendental idea. The monotheistic idea was 
much too human for them."’^ This means the ascent to the idea of divine 
Tt,’ the divine neutral Being. At the beginning the wise men searched for an 
individual God, one personal Lord of the world and raised one popular god 
after the other to this position. So we find later on that they contemplated 
and meditated on one idea or the other in different hymns. In a distinc- 
tively individual conception that highest Being is introduced as the Basic 
One, upon which everything rests and stands and this original Basic One 
becomes everything. All attributes of the personal deity would appear now 
superficial. Vivekananda considered that the wise persons did not use 
therefore, under these circumstances, the word ‘He’ but ‘It,’ as the word 
‘He’ might have awakened the idea of an individual, of God as a human 
being. According to this mode of conception which one calls the Advaita 
system, that ‘It’ is used as the form of the Impersonal. This Absolute is 
therefore the real existing and acting; that which ‘It’ produces is .the world. 

(2) God and the World: 

The Brahman is the Creator of the world. Vivekananda says: I shall 
restrict myself to use the Sanskrit word ‘Brahma’ and to call by it the highest 
guiding (principle) of all things. Brahma is the eternal one, permanently 
pure, eternally awakened. Almighty, All-knowing, All-compassionate, 
All-pervading, formless and indivisible, He creates the universe and keeps it 
awakened. It is evident that Vivekananda falls back on a mode of expression 
denoting a personal God, but he means a neutral God, which never rests : 
If the creative power which reacts on us day and night wdll cease to act for a 
moment only, the whole universe will collapse into groundless nothing. 
Actually Vivekananda does not recognise any creation, but only an emana- 
tion; ‘No creation out of nothing’ as he says. There are cycles in the process 


® Ibid, page 345 
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of emanation: All things which exist in our natural world will in course of 
time become clear, purified and will give up again their power and signify 
icance and lastly, plunge in the period of absolute rest. Soon will they again 
be seized by the law of renewing emanation and will appear in the same 
form in the same line of development i.e., in the same symptom of the type 
of development in which they were in the past. Thus the cosmic play 
continues further as it started. 

Under these circumstances it is the duty of mankind to step forward 
to acquire the knowledge of the unity of ail things: We shall have to come 
to this knowledge with regard to the unity of all things. Human beings should 
see themselves in all things. The connecting link is Brahman. 

But at the same time this external world which in its essence is unity, 
i.e. divine unity, is confusing. It is the veil of Maya which covers the truth. 
And also to this are due the external forms of the religions. The sages taught: 
All longing through the senses after the ceremonies and external appearances, 
cover the truth with a veil and this veil cannot be removed by ceremonies. 
They (viz. the sages) discovered that it should come back to themselves, i.e. 
in their internal spirit and there they found the truth. The external world 
tmmed back and they turned themselves towards the internal (spirit): 
Search not after the truth in any particular Religion, it is only in the human 
soul. 

In all religions the Evil in the world creates trouble for contemplative 
thought. What is the origin of this Evil in this world which in its turn origi- 
nates out of the Absolute Eternal One ? How does the Evil arrive in this 
world ? Vivekananda thinks that if there is one Divine personal Creator, 
He will have the responsibility for it (i.e. Evil) : No, says Vedanta, it is not 
the fault of God that the twofold sins (adharma) exist which bring pleasure 
and pain. We ourselves, our own ego deposit them, and are principally 
responsible for the existence of these things (viz. pleasure and pain). The 
mercy of God, thinks Vivekananda, is as universal as the rain; the rain acts 
fruitfully only when it falls upon a prepared soil. The apparent distinction 
between man and man is due to the consequences of the deeds of the pre- 
vious existence. The idea of Samsara solves the eternal problem of long anti- 
quity, that of Theodicy, which is not solved in other religions, viz. the 
problem of justifying God in contradiction of the injustice of human fate. 

3. God and Man^ Man and God: 

The situation relating to the existence of mankind is Unholy. The 
Unholy when understood in a general sense is not to be related to a disaster 
but to a situation of the human being in front of the Eternal One. The 
structure of this Unholy is the Ego. It is the pseudo ego, which being at 
the centre denies the real Self and therein lies the ground of isolation from 
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the eternal basic ground of the world. Therefore, according to the opinion 
of Vivekananda, the aim of all religions is the same, only the language of the 
teachers is different. He thinks : The necessity is to annihilate the false ego, 
so that the real ego, i.e. God, may be the Master. On this point Vivekananda 
is in accord with the Western mystic Meister Eckhart. He too teaches that 
by diversion from egoism and ‘Mineness’ one can find out the Self, the Divine 
Spark in the depth of the soul. Vivekananda interprets the demand of self- 
abnegation thus: It signifies the negation of the pseudo Self, the negation 
of all egoism. The very idea of T’ and ‘Mine’ is the consequence of previous 
superstition. And the more the present little Self disappears, the more is the 
real Self revealed. That is to say, T’ and ‘Mine’ — these are the attributes 
of ego and these are not the real Self but its limitation. In this connection 
Vivekananda links this up with the doctrine of original Sin and the Flood 
of the Old Testament. He thinks that there is an idea of Unholy in general: 
All religions without exception agree in this that the human being is a 
degeneration of its true nature. This situation will have to be overcome and 
that by different paths. Firstly with the help of knowledge, — that is one way 
which Vivekananda teaches. And this knowledge in its turn is classified and 
divided into three different forms of knowledge: {a) Instinct is a form of 
knowledge, but is the lowest stage according to Vivekananda. It belongs to 
the lower animals. But (h) Reason stands higher. It belongs to the human 
being. But for the reason also there is a relatively limited sphere, which it 
can comprehend: If the human beings attempt to transcend this limit of 
Reason, the reason becomes in the long run Unreasonable. And Vivekananda 
thinks that we must have another instrument to be conscious of the Eternal 
One and for that we need (c) Inspiration. The true doctrine must not 
contradict the reason. 

Another path to human unity (between Atman and Brahman) and to 
rise above the Unholy situation is that which Vivekananda and Indian 
thinkers in general desigfiate as ‘Karmayoga’. And in this connection he 
speaks of ‘Karma’ and that too for the sake of ‘Karma’ itself. What 
Vivekananda teaches here corresponds to the idea of Bhagvadgita. The 
Latter refers to the Karma which is not performed for the fulfilment of desire. 
The human being should act without being tied to the fruit of a karma. 
Through this he can come out of the compulsion of the Rebirth v/hich is 
associated with greed-begetting Karma. Vivekananda also recognises 
manifestation of God as ‘Avataras’ as a path towards the unity, with God: 
As long as we are human beings we cannot see God in any higher stage than 
that of the human being. The time will come when we shall pass over our 
human nature and see Him as He is. As long as we shall remain as human 
beings we are compelled to search after God amongst human beings and to 
worship him as man. The other way, i.e. the fourth path df connection with 
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God, which Vivekananda discusses extensively, is Bhakti — the relation 
through love between man and God: For human beings with soft and sensi- 
tive nature Bhakti-yoga is made, which represents a type of faith and life of 
love. Vivekananda expresses what is also found in the New Testament: God 
himself is love. Vivekananda thinks: It (viz. the Bhakti-yoga) is the highest 
form of thought which the human mind can grasp, viz. that God Himself 
is the God of love. Through the idea of unity of all limited things with the 
Eternal One, Vivekananda establishes the idea of brotherhood and the 
demand for brotherly help and this is in harmony with the Indian tradition : 
This idea of equality is the greatest which India taught. The idea of brother- 
hood of mankind has become in India the conception with regard to the 
universal brotherhood of all life, of all living beings. Thus the love does not 
only spring forth for the poor ones but also for the beasts, as the Eternal One 
is present everywhere. 

4. The Significance of Life: 

Like all other great thinkers Vivekananda has also thought over the 
significance of life. 

He solves the problem with the help of the old Indian doctrine of 
Karma. The fulfilment of life consists in Karma, Every mental and physical 
blow that is given to the soul, by which, as it were, fire is struck from it^ 
and by which its own power and knowledge are discovered, is Karma.® 

Karma reacts upon the character. The human being draws the power 
of the Universe to himself, lets it flow into the centre of himself and then 
allows it to pass out again. Work belongs to the significance of life and work 
has its secret. We have already dwelt upon these thoughts when we pointed 
out the possibility of contact with the Eternal One. Vivekananda quotes 
from the Gita and says: Therefore says the Gita, — Work incessantly, work but 
do not attach yourself internally. Do not let yourself be caught in it. Preserve 
in yourself the capacity to detach yourself from all. Work and Rest must 
stay together in an inseparable relation. And according to Vivekananda 
Man is ideal, the ideal one who finds amidst the greatest peace and loneliness 
the forceful inner activity and who amidst the greatest external activity 
possesses the peace and loneliness of a desert. 

Apart from this another contradiction plays a role in the writings of 
Vivekananda. 

He speaks of a world to the mankind who are keen on technical pro- 
gress. Already in his time the question arose whether the technical progress 
and the progress of civilisation of mankind could establish the happiness and 
could bring down the paradise upon the -earth. He says with reference to this 


® Ibidf page 27 
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point: Only with the machines and the perfection of the basic knowledge 
the paradise will never be achieved. These will only make poverty greater. 
Without the knowledge of the All-pervading, all knowledge is only an 
addition of fuel to fire, only another tool for the egoistic mankind. There- 
fore happiness does not depend upon the perfection of the technique, which 
in our days has immensely triumphed, but it depends upon the contact 
with the divine reality. Happiness is something which everyone seeks but the 
majority searches it in those things which are ephemeral. The happiness is 
only to be found in the Pure-conscious One. 

5. The Unity of the Religions: 

This is the fifth topic which we would like to deal with here and all 
previous considerations construct the postulates for the understanding of the 
central idea of the preachings of Vivekananda, viz. the unity of the religions. 
It is today, as pointed out in the beginning, of special importance. In view 
of the new religions in the world situation what matters is this that the 
knowledge develops further, viz. the religions are not rivals of one another 
but they are related to one another and it does not matter therefore whether 
one religion attains victory over another but that which was pointed out in 
the rock edict of King Ashoke. The essential truth will grow in mankind. On 
this topic of the Unity of religions, innumerable viewpoints occur in the 
writings of Vivekananda. We put them one beside the other. Firstly, it is of 
pressing importance at this time that Vivekananda had already thought over 
a central phenomenon in the outward manifestation of religion, viz. symbol and 
the meaning of these symbols. If man by religion understands the meeting of 
man with the reality of the Holy and the resulting activity of man which is 
determined by the Holy, then the resulting activities, especially, the symbol 
can be understood to have a decisive meaning. It is unavoidable and there- 
fore writes Vivekananda: “From time immemorial symbols have been used 
by all kinds of religions. In one sense we cannot think but in symbols. The 
whole universe is a symbol and God is the essence behind.”'^ Vivekananda 
points towards certain old basic forms of the religious symbols. We speak 
today about the archetypes. He thinks that there are some types of 
symbols in different religions and these are just the old basic forms of 
expression, which are used by man independently in altogether different 
places: “The symbols of the religions have a natural growth. 
Otherwise why is it that certain symbols are associated with certain 
ideas in the mind of every one?”® They come in the mind of nearly 
all nations unless Vivekananda thinks that every idea of mind has a 
corresponding form. In the symbols of our customary pi'actices 
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we experience the expression of the religious ideas of mankind. At this partic- 
ular point the idea of the unity of religions confronts us already. In manifold 
as well as similar types of expression throughout all religions the deepest 
unity of the religions finds expression. He says: Still we shall have to learn 
that all religions, whatever they may be called, Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim 
or Christian, have the same God. If some one laughs at one of them, then he 
laughs at his own God. Vivekananda holds that the religions have to learn 
from one another. This demand is also very modern, because many religions 
retain intentionally the old traditions and do not care to interpret their 
religious values in accordance with the new wisdom. There are many 
religions and the manifoldness of the religions is a matter of annoyance for 
those persons who put forth a demand of exclusive Absoluteness for 
their own religion. Wherefrom does it arise that so many religions are in the 
world ? The reason is that the religions acclimatise themselves among 
the various types of men : For the Hindu the different religions signify only 
a journey of different persons, subjected to dissimilar conditions and situa- 
tions, but longing after the same aim. Here Vivekananda gives voice to a 
thought which is also shared by the great poet Rabinranath Tagore, who 
said : Cannot the different religions shine with their distinctive radiance for 
the different world of souls who require them ? Therefore in the view of 
Vivekananda the different religions are similar to different coloured glasses 
through which the same light radiates. He paraphrases a verse of the Bhagvad- 
gita when he says: “God in His incarnation as Krishna says to the Hindus: 
I am in every religion as the thread through a string of pearls. Wherever 
thou seest extraordinary holiness and extraordinary power raising and 
purifying humanity, know that I am there.”® 

Vivekananda denies polytheism as a form of belief in ancient India. 
His opinion is that there is no such thing and it was never there. By one 
respective person one respective God was always worshipped and this was in 
extensive practice which is called in scientific terms Henotheism. But the 
different images of God, in their manifoldness, serve as symbols which are 
auxiliary means for the religious devotion. The manifoldness does not 
represent God but it points to God : It is proper that man tries to realise his 
divine nature with the help of a symbolic object of worship. Progress in the 
field of religion does not mean arriving at truth from errors. But it is to 
proceed from a lower truth to a higher truth. Therefore all religious forms of 
beginnings from primitive Fetishism to the highest Absolute conception of 
God are the different kinds of attempts of the human soul to realise the Un- 
limited One and to become unified with Him. That Unlimited One can only 
be realised with the help of related ones. These related ones are the symbols, 
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the figurative forms of expressions which show the way to the Absolute. 
And therefore, the truth of religion consists, according to Vivekananda, 
not in correct or incorrect statements about God, but in the possibility of 
realising God in the soul. 

We arrive finally at the consequent ideas of tolerance which grows out 
of the knowledge with regard to the basic unity of all religions, in fact, with 
necessity as history has revealed. By tolerance we understand not only the 
apparent allowance of other religions in a country or in an institution, but the 
recognition of other religions as a possibility of contact with the Holy 
Reality. It is exactly the same which Vivekananda has also claimed: ‘‘In ail 
these cases where hymns were written about all these gods, the Being per- 
ceived was one and the same; it was the perceiver who made the difference. 
That which exists is One; sages call It by various names. Tremendous 
results have followed from that one verse. Some of you, perhaps, are sur- 
prised to think that India is the only country where there never has been 
any religious persecution, where never was any man disturbed for his 
religious faith.”^® 

Now we come back to the beginning. The topic of the religious situation 
of the world today is, as we pointed out, understanding of different religions 
with one another and the tendency of this discussion must be towards bring- 
ing the struggle among the religions to a close contact and realising the unity 
with the idea of co-operation amongst the religions maintaining thereby 
their own specialities. The existing world federation of Religions and 
other similar institutions serve such aims. Vivekananda, however, was the 
first preacher of such tendencies. Now-a-days a good amount of knowledge 
with regard to the science of religion has been gained, which does not 
contradict the ideas of Vivekananda but on the other hand, establish them.. 
Radhakrishnan who is now the President of India and a representative of the 
religious thinkers has become a modern exponent of the ideas of tolerance,, 
standing on this knowledge of the science of religion and of the co-operation 
amongst the religions. Although the world has changed much since 
Vivekananda Radhakrishnan holds that what Vivekananda wanted re- 
mains the duty of the present world: When the great religions proceed to 
waste their energies in fratricidal war, instead of recognising themselves 
as friendly partners of the highest duty, viz. promoting the spiritual life of 
mankind, then it is no obstruction for the quick advancement of a moralist 
materialism. Perhaps unconsciously the regard for the standpoints of 
others, the appreciation of the values of other cultures and the mutual trust 
upon the selfless motive, will increase. We recognise gradually that believers 
in different opinions and convictions need one another in order to work 
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out a greater synthesis which alone can create the spiritual base for a world, 
which through the technical acumen of mankind has been joined 
together into an intimate unity. 

We are of this firm conviction that the healthy future of mankind depends 
upon the religions of the world, coming to know each other in the spirit 
of Vivekananda and their striving together after the great aims which are 
given to the w^hole world. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

At the Evening Session held on 2.1.64 

Mahamandaleshwar Swami Krishnanandaji Maharaj 
Govmda Math, Varanasi 


I am extremely happy and grateful to the organisers of this Parliament 
of Religions that I have been given this opportunity to associate myself 
with the Birth centenary celebrations of Sri Swami Vivekanandaji Maharaj, 
who was one of the greatest sannyasins that this Holy land of Bharatvarsha 
has produced. It was the great credit of the Swami to have preached the 
universal principles of Vedanta so successfully not only throughout the 
length and breadth of our own country but also to the peoples beyond the 
seas. Never before him was the religion of the Hindoos preached so widely 
and so effectively to the peoples of the world at large. It was through his 
efforts that India regained its lost greatness in matters spiritual and it was he 
who made his people conscious of their precious spiritual treasures, which 
lay neglected for so long a time. The philosophy of Vedanta, which is the 
acme of Indian spiritual thought, received a new impetus at the hands of 
the Swami, who while explaining the high philosophy on which the 
system of Vedanta is based, made it practical also. 

The Vedanta philosophy rests mainly on its two cardinal principles. 
The one is contained in the saying — Ayam dtmd Brahma (This Atman is 
verily Brahman) , and the other in — Sarvam khalu idarh Brahma (Ah that we 
see around us is certainly Brahman). The first principle identifies the soul 
with Brahman, the highest reality and asks every man to know and realize 
that the individual soul is none else than the Brahman Itself. This knowledge 
is to be attained by swddhydya and manan — i.e. by reading the scriptures 
reverentially and trying to understand the true import of them through the 
help of keen inquiry and deep contemplation. This needs a life of discipline, 
ceaseless effort and constant and careful probe into the meaning of the 
sdstravdkyas or dictates of the scriptures. For this, besides the study of the 
sdstras, the help of a realized soul — a guru — ^is also needed. Then, by medita- 
tion and practice, one has to realize the Truth of the sdstras in his own life. 
By doing so, the individual gets rid of the ignorance that keeps him bound 
and he finds himself absolutely free and immensely powerful. The puny 
weak individual is transformed, as it were, into a powerful identity which 
is one with the universal spirit. The second principle tells us that all that 
we see around us is nothing else than that Brahman Itself, and as such 
nothing but his own self. A realized soul, therefore, shorn of ignorance and 
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limitations, feels himself one with the whole universe and for him all dualities 
cease. This feeling of universal oneness fills his heart with love for all beings 
and thei'e is nothing that can separate him from them. Thus his love becomes 
boundless and he sees the reflection of his own self in all beings and things 
he comes across, and delights in their service. 

Swami Vivekananda constantly drew our attention to these principles 
of Vedanta. On the one hand^ he asked every man to remember his true 
nature and try to realize the innate greatness of his self; and on the other, 
he asked every one to look upon others as veritable manifestations of that 
Brahman and to serve them to the best of his abilities. This message of 
service — service as worship — has been a great lesson to mankind and we 
find its practice in so many spheres of our social and national life. It is 
again this spirit of service which works behind the numerous philanthropic 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission. I have had the occasion to see some 
of their institutions at Hardwar, Varanasi and other places, and I cannot 
but highly appreciate the work that they are doing. I wish and pray that 
the message of Swami Vivekananda spreads vigorously throughout the 
world, so that all men may be happy and there may be auspiciousness all 
around. May these centenary celebrations help in bringing Swami Viveka- 
nanda and his teachings nearer to our hearts and may his great efforts 
bear more fruits. I pay my humble homage to the memory of Swami Vive- 
kananda and thank you all for kindly giving me this opportunity to pay my 
respects to him. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND INDIA’S MISSION IN THE WORLD 

TODAY 

Pravrajika Atmaprana 

Swami Vivekananda was a man of God. Even during his youth the 
quest of God made him restless. During his most trying days after the 
sudden death of his father, he did not give up his spiritual practices but 
remained absorbed in them under the guidance of his gum^ Sri Ramakrishna, 
till with his help he was led unawares into the realms of rare spiritual attain- 
ments. 

After receiving an injunction from his gum not to harbour the thought of 
individual spiritual liberation but to work for the uplift of mankind, Swamiji 
became a parivrajaka and travelled throughout the length and breadth of 
India for six long years. And what did he see ? He saw that the people of 
this country with their vast spiritual heritage were made to believe that they 
were born to be slaves, born to be only ‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’. Swamiji was deeply moved to see the misery of the poor people. 
He had gone forth as a preacher of religion but the words of Sri Rama- 
krishna came to his mind that ‘Religion is not for empty bellies’ and he asked 
himself often, ‘What have we done, we so-called men of God, the sannyasins, 
what have we done for the masses ?” 

It was this experience and the consequent welling of compassion in his 
heart at the sight of suffering humanity that made him proclaim his motto 
to be Atmano mokshartham Jagaddhitaya ca ‘for the salvation of one’s own self 
and for the welfare of the world’ and even made him go to the West to seek 
help for India. 

Prior to his departure for America he met two of his brother-disciples 
and said to them, “I cannot understand your so-called religion! But my 
heart has grown much and I have learnt to feel. I have now travelled all 
over India. But, alas, it was agony to me to see with my own eyes the terrible 
poverty and naisery of the masses, and I could not restrain my tears 1 It is 
now my firm conviction that it is futile to preach religion among them without 
first trying to remove their poverty and their sufferings. It is for this reason 
— to find more means for the salvation of the poor of India — that I am now 
going to America.” 

But he was determined not to go there as a beggar. Underneath the 
tormented life of political dependency and material poverty he had detect- 
ed a steady imdercurrent of spirituality and he decided therefore to take 
from India in exchange the gift of religion and philosophy, wisdom and 
spirituality. His mission was not imsuccessful. 
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Swamiji came back in 1897 and the country was ready to accept his 
message of hope and strength* His words of command, so to say, revived 
the sinews of India and breathed life into her dead bones. And within five 
years he could bring about a revolutionary change in the life and thought 
of India. ‘Trom that day,” as Romain Rolland writes, ‘‘the awakening of 
the torpid Colossus began. If the generation that followed, saw, three years 
after Vivekananda’s death, the revolt of Bengal, the prelude to the great 
movement of Tilak and Gandhi, if India today has definitely taken part in 
the collective action of organised masses, it is due to the initial shock, to 
the mighty ‘Lazarus, come forth’ of the message of Madras.” 

But Swami Vivekananda had nothing to do with politics. He was able 
to light anew the conscience of India by touching upon its most vital point, 
its life-centre and that is spirituality. He reminded his countrymen that 
“though whirlwind after whirlwind of foreign invasion has passed over the 
devoted head of India, though centuries of neglect on our part, and contempt 
on the part of our conquerors had visibly dimmed the glories of ancient 
Aryavarta, though many a stately column on which it rested, many a 
beautiful arch and many a marvellous corner had been washed away by the 
inundations that deluged the land for centuries — the centre was all sound, 
the keystone was un-impaired.” Being convinced of this Swamiji warned 
his countrymen not to change the course of their national life. 

The history and culture of our country cannot be reviewd in terms of 
decades or centuries. In the hoary past, when yet the other civilizations 
were unborn, the Vedas declared some of the loftiest metaphysical truths 
which can prove themselves real in this age of science today. It is because 
of this that India continues to be the spiritual nursery of tht world. For 
India to change her national ideal would be like inviting death. Swamiji 
exclaimed once, “And if India dies, then from this world all spirituality will 
be extinct, all moral perfection will be extinct, all sweet-souled sympathy 
for religion will be extinct, all ideality will be extinct; and in its place will 
reign the duality of lust and luxury as the male and female deities, with 
money as its priest, fraud, force and competition its ceremonies, and the 
human soul its sacrifice.” 

The Upanisads mention two distinct values of life, that of sreyas, the 
eternal good, and of preyas, the temporarily pleasing. The former leads to 
the highest goal of life where man tries to curb his brute impulses and 
manifest the divinity within him. In Swamiji’s words it leads to ‘the regenera- 
tion of man the brute into man the God’. The other ideal prods the ego- 
centric man to remain a brute. 

Our cultural and religious traditions show that we have made our 
choice long ago. In material prosperity or poverty we have not lost the urge 
to attain consciousness of infinity or longing for perfection. But today the 
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Qjf some of the domms-iit foreign URtioiis seems to h 3 *ve m3.de us 
change our ideal. We are pursuing the preyas ideal forgetting the sreya^ 
ideal. We have relegated religion to the background and therefore even with 
all our increasing material prosperity and intellectual acquisitions, the world 
for us is only a confused mass of needs and impulses, ambitions and activities, 
without the control or guidance of the spirit. 

When Swamiji was in the West he warned the W estern nations that unless 
their civilizations were completely overhauled and placed securely on 
spiritual ideas and ideals, the entire structure would one day come down 
with a crash, like a tower built on sand. But when India has built on the 
solid rock of sreyas why should it change its ideal ? On the contrary, the 
mission of India today is to hold aloft the banner of sreyas ideal and teach, 
the world that material ends cannot be gained at the expense of spiritual 
well-being. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At the Evening Session on 31.12.63 

SwAMi Prabhavananda 
Hollywood^ Calif. ^ U.S.A. 


We are living in “one world” today, thanks to the progress of 
modern science. People living in distant lands separated by seven 
seas and thirteen rivers, as the Bengali saying goes, are like next-door 
neighbors, but mankind is not one world. None of us can claim that 
we live within the boundaries of one race, of one culture, of one religion. 
In fact with the greatest facilities for contacting peoples of different countries^ 
we have become more aware of many cultures and many religions. There 
are plenty of people in the West who believe, and very earnestly believe, 
and I would say, fanatically believe that they alone have the truth. But 
again, there is a growing willingness to attempt some sort of sympathetic 
understanding of religions other than their own. I remember more than forty 
years back when I went to the United States, the universities and colleges 
had study courses for comparative religion, but at that time to my dismay 
I found out that their main objective was to show the superiority of Chris- 
tianity over all other religions of the earth. And today I could say the 
atmosphere has changed, there is a serious attempt at a sympathetic under- 
standing of every religion of the world, and I must say that there have lately 
been many wonderful books written to assist the students to understand. 
Just about a month back, the college students of Pomona College and 
Scripps College happened to come to my class and I found that they had a 
real xmderstanding of our religion and for more than an hour, they went 
on asking questions, which were very very interesting. 

Now, let us try to find out what basis is there upon which all religions 
meet together. Now there are six major religions of the world: Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Judaism and Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Mohammeda- 
nism. Of all these major religions of the world I might say that Christianity 
and Mohammendanism are militant religions in the sense that each one of 
them believes that he alone has the truth. Of course, I’m only talking about 
a class, a section of people, not the whole of Christendom. There has, as 
I already mentioned, come a great change in the very atmosphere but still 
there are quite a few who hold on to that idea that theirs is the only religion. 

Not long ago there was the World Coxmcil of Churches and all the Chris- 
tian ministers met together and they were a little discouraged; they found 
that they were not getting many converts at the present time: so they were 
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considering whether they should stop sending preachers to Asia and Africa, but 
at long last Visser T. Hooft, the secretary of the World Council of Churches 
took a different viewpoint; I’ll quote to you what he said; ‘‘We have a new 
opportunity to make it very clear that we really mean what we say, and that 
our only motive is that the world may believe that in Jesus Christ God re- 
conciled the whole world to himself.” 

Attempts have been made in the past and attempts are still being made 
to bring the whole world under one religion, under one banner. Fortunately, 
they have failed in the past, and fortunately they are bound to fail in the 
future. This is not the attitude of the whole of the Christian world but only 
of those who are preachers and ministers and fortunately again people don’t 
listen much to them. The thinking men and women all over the world feel 
differently. 

Now, let us try to discover the common principle of all religions. Every 
religion has three aspects: I. Philosophy or theology which presents the 
Avhole scope of that religion, setting forth its basic principles, the goal, and 
the means of reaching it. II. Mythology is philosophy made concrete; 
Legends and stories relating to the lives of saints and sages and of superna- 
tural beings and so forth. III. The third aspect of religon is ritualism or 
.symbolism. 

Now, let us see if we can find any common ground in any of these aspects. 
Take, for instance, philosophy or theology — ^here we find even in one religion, 
all sects do not have the same kind of theology, the same philosophy, and 
they have different dogmas. In this connection I would like to read out to 
you something which I read in Time Magazine of December 20th. “The 
evangelical conservatives strive for a consistent, logical theology; their 
best known writers such as Editor Carl Henry of “Christianity Today,” 
and Cornelius Van Til of Westminster Theological Seminary — challenge 
Barth, Bultmann, and Tillich on the ground that these men proposed as 
truth personal heresies and unwarranted distinctions that are incompatible 
with essential Biblical faith and protestant tradition.” 

That is not only true in Christianity, I must say, it is in Hinduism also, 
we have many schools of thought, and we cannot find any reconciliation or 
harmony if we stick to the philosophy, to the dogmas. 

Now let us see if there is any similarity in mythology. Of course, here 
again, every follower of every religion will tell you that our legends are 
historical and yours are fictitious. I will not mention the name of this 
gentleman, who is a very well-known theologician of Christendom; I 
happened to meet him, and he said to me that the uniqueness of Christianity 
is the historicity of Christ. And I asked him what about Buddha ? And 
he said; Well, you know I went to Japan and I asked four Buddhist priests 
and they said to me that they are not very particular about the historicity 
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of Buddha, the main principle to us is what he taught, and what he stands 
for. I asked him : Have you studied any of Hinduism or Buddhism ? He 
said: No. He did not get the spirit of what the Buddhists had meant and 
came to the conclusion that Buddha was a myth. 

Now then, let us take ritualism or symbolism. There are varied rituals. 
Ours are true, others are horrible or superstitious. Now, let us consider 
symbolism. Millions of Hindus worship Shiva lingam, and after I went to 
the West, I began to learn that Shiva lingam is a phallic symbol. You see, 
millions of Hindus worship Shiva lingam, I have worshipped and I still 
worship Shiva lingam, but it never occurred to us that it had anything to 
do with the phallus. 

Again, take for instance, the sacrament of the Christians. Now when you 
hear that they take bread as the symbol of the flesh of Christ, and that they 
drink wine, symbolizing the blood of Christ, to us Hindus it might appear 
as cannibalism. But to the devout Christian no such idea occurs, he feels 
that he is communing with God. Christ now is within the shrine of his heart 
and he feels himself nearer to him. So you see how different misunderstandings 
arise, and you can never have one kind of symbolism or one kind of worship 
for all mankind. 

Now, let us try to find out where that unity can be achieved. What is 
religion ? The answer was given by Swamiji as a young boy when he was 
seeking the truth of religion. And what was that ? He goes to a minister, 
he goes to a teacher, and he asks: ^‘Sir, have you seen God ?’’ And that is 
religion. To see God. 

Every religion is based upon revelation. We have the Vedas, the Chris- 
tians have the Bible, and so forth, and revelations mean that these truths 
were revealed to the great sages and saints. Now, again, it is pointed out 
very definitely and emphasized in the lives of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
and the disciples of Ramakrishna that, to quote the words of Shankara : 
‘^Mere scriptures are not the only authority, but there must be a personal 
experience of the truth of God.” Have you seen God ? Now when we consider 
we find that from the Vedic age down to this present age thru the period 
of Krishna, of Buddha, of Christ, and of Ramakrishna, there is that one note. 
The seer of the Vedas declares: — I have known 

that supreme being. And Buddha: ‘Tor Brahman I know and the world of 
Brahman, and the path which leadeth unto it. Yea, I know it even as one 
who has entered the Brahman world and has been within it.” When we 
come to Christ, we learn that he spoke as having authority, not like the scribes 
and pharisees. And he said: “Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall 
make you free.” There is one beautiful truth that Christ has expressed: 
“Be ye perfect, even as the Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” And how 
is that perfection achieved? Saint Paul said: “Ye are complete in Godhead.” 
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So this union with God, this realization of God, that is the one note that we 
hear thru the voices of all these great teachers and prophets of many religions 
of the world. Now again, in this present age, we find how Sri Ramakrishna 
pointed out that that is the purpose and goal of life, and religion means that. 
And you will find that Sri Ramakrishna not only practiced the paths as 
given by different sects of Hinduism, but he practiced Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, and came to the same experience of the truth of God, 
and so he could demonstrate, he could preach with authority, that ‘‘So 
many religions are so many paths.’’ There is a saying that all roads lead 
to Rome, but Rome must be your destination. So all religions lead to that 
one goal, but let us not forget what that goal is. That goal is to realize God. 
I must see him, I must know him, I must experience him, I must realize 
my union with him. Hinduism and Buddhism hold on to this ideal tenaciously. 

^ — “Here and now, not after the passing of the 

body”. 

Now again, why is it that the saints differ in their expressions of the 
truth of God ? For instance, many consider Buddha as an agnostic, and 
Christ as a theist. Sri Ramakrishna explains how in reality all great teachers 
speak the same truth. Here is how he reconciles their teachings: With 
regard to God, he said : “Everything has become defiled thru the lips of man, 
but the one truth, the truth of God has never been defiled, that has never 
been uttered by the lips of man. Silence is His Name. “Shantoyam Atma.” 

There is a story of a father sending his son to learn of God. After studying 
for many years the son came back and the father asked him, “What have you 
learned of God ?” The son gave a long learned discourse on God. The 
father said: “No, go back, you have not yet learned what is to be learned”. 
Then he came back after many years’ study and this time also the father asked 
him the same question, hut the son kept silent. Then he said: “Why, my son, 
your face shines like a knower of Brahman, you have realized Him. Shan- 
toyam Atma.” Then again, Sri Ramakrishna used to give the illustration 
of the bee, until it sits on the honey and begins to drink that honey, it makes 
a big noise. 

Now, when this bee sits on the flower and begins to suck the honey it 
becomes silent. Then again, having' drunk deep of that honey the bee be- 
comes intoxicated and flies out and makes a sweet humming noise. When 
we have not come to the neighborhood of God we make big noise. Then 
as we sit, and as we go into the shrines of our own hearts, and begin to drink 
the nectar from the lotus of the heart, we become silent. Then again, be- 
coming God-intoxicated these saints and seers make a sweet humming noise. 
And so, to quote again, the words of Sri Ramakrishna: “Infinite is God, 
and infinite are his expressions. He who lives continuously in the conscious- 
ness of God, and in this alone, knows him in his true being, he knows his 
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infinite expressions, his various aspects. He knows him as personal, no less 
than as impersonal.’’ 

There is a Hindu prayer which Swamiji quoted: ‘‘They call you by so 
many names, they divide you, as it were, by different names, yet in each of 
these is to be found your omnipotence. You are reached by any of them.” 
You may reach him thru Christ, thru Krishna, thru Buddha, thru Rama- 
krishna, but you know when you reach him, Klrishna, or Buddha, or Christ, 
or Ramakrishna melts into that ocean of Sat-Chid- Ananda-Brahman. 

In this connection again, I must readT out to you what Swamiji has said : 
“The eternal Vedantic religion opens to mankind an infinite number of 
doors for ingress to the inner shrine of divinity and places before humanity 
an inexhaustible array of ideals, there being in each of them a manifestation 
of the eternal one\ With the kindest solicitude the Vedanta points out to 
aspiring men and women the numerous roads hewn out of the solid rock 
of the realities of human life, by the glorious sons or human manifestations 
of God, in the past, and in the present, and stand with outstretched arms 
to welcome all — to welcome even those that are yet to be — to the Home 
of Truth and that Ocean of Bliss, wherein the human soul, liberated from 
the net of Maya, may transport itself with perfect freedom and with eternal 

joy-” 

Swamiji stated very definitely that it’s a good thing that there are many 
sects, many religions, and in fact there should be as many sects as there are 
individuals: each one of us has to reach that home of truth, that ocean of 
bliss, in his own way, but there must be no sectarianism. And Sri Rama- 
krishna used to pun upon the word dal^ scum growing in a stagnant pool. 
Sectarianism can never grow in a living flowing religion. Furthermore, 
Swamiji gave us the ideal of universality when he pointed out that the four 
Yogas, Raja Yoga, Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, and Bhakti Yoga, don’t 
have any dogmas, they are practical ways to reach God. As Buddha some- 
times used to say: “Tathagata has no theory.” But you must experiment 
to experience the truth of God. And that was what Swamiji preached: 
experiment^ see for yourself ! 

Now again, Swamiji gave us the ideal of a^imiversal religion in the 
following words: “If there is to be a universal religion, it must be one which 
will have no location in place or time: which will be infinite like the God 
it will preach, and whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna and 
Christ, on saints and sinners alike, which will not be Brahmanic or Buddhistic, 
Christian or Mohammedan, but the sum-total of all these and still have 
infinite space for development; which in its catholicity will embrace in its 
infinite arms and find a place for every human being, from the lowest grovel- 
ling savage not far removed from the brute to the highest man towering by 
the virtues of his head and heart almost above humanity, making society 
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Stand in awe of him and doubt his human nature. It will be a religion which 
will have no place for persecution or intolerance in its policy w’hich will 
recognize divinity in every man and woman, and whose w^hole scope, whose 
whole force will be centered in aiding humanity to realize his own divine 
nature. Offer such a religion and all the nations will follow^ you. The Chris- 
tian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist 
become a Christian, but each must assimilate the spirit of others and yet 
preserve his individuality and grow according to its own law, to his own law 
of growth.” 

And I must say that this truth of universality was demonstrated in 
the lives of Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji, And those of us who are still living 
who had that blessed fortune to touch the feet of Holy Mother, and to asso- 
ciate with the immediate disciples of Ramakrishna, know how they in their 
lives demonstrated this ideal of universality. Holy Mother, for instance, 
looked upon the Christian or Muslim, Hindu or Jain or Parsee, all as her 
children; she made no difference also between the saint and the sinner. 
One time a Mohammedan devotee, who did not live a very good life, was 
being neglected, and Holy Mother could not stand it, and she said: ‘‘Don’t 
you realize he’s as much my son as Sarat, Swami Saradananda, the devoted 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and Holy Mother, and a knower of Brahman ?” 
And she made no distinction. And we have sat at the feet of these great 
disciples ; it never occurred to us that they belonged to any particular religion 
or sect, they taught us only how to find God. And in them we saw they 
were men of God, and that is the ideal. I’d say we don’t have to remain 
a Hindu, or a Christian, a Buddhist, or a Jain, or a Mohammedan, we have 
to become men and women of God. 

In conclusion may I ask your permission to quote from my own book, 
“TAe Spiritual Heritage of India^\ “The first systematic attempt to har- 
monize the many doctrines of Hinduism is to he found in the teachings of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, the Bible of the Hindus. By the time of the Epics many 
schools of thought, with varied ideas of God and Godhead, as well as varied 
paths, called Yogas had come into existence. These were all incorporated 
in the teachings of the Gita like ‘pearls on a necklace’. Sri Kuishna said: 

“Whatever path men travel 

Is my path, 

No matter where they walk, 

It leads to Me”. 

After many centuries when Hinduism came for the first time into 
contact with a foreign religion, attempts were made by the great teachers, 
Guru Nanak and Kabir, to harmonize the new Mohammedanism with 
the native faith, and more recently when confronted by Christianity, 
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Hinduism has, once more, especially by the precepts and practices of 
Sri Ramakrishna, continued its role of peacemaker amongst the creeds. 

It is perhaps natural in conclusion to emphasize strongly the age-old 
effort of India to reconcile different faiths. For it is probably by continuing 
this effort on an international scale that she is doing most to advance the 
spiritual welfare of mankind. To bring together against rampant evil the 
great religions of the world is no doubt a gigantic task, but it is one for which 
India has the special qualification; for, she strives for unity, not by calling 
for a common doctrine, but only by pointing to a common goal, and by 
exhorting men to its attainment. The path, she assures us, matters little; 
it is the goal that is supreme. And what is the goal ? It is only, once again, 
to realize God. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
At the Evening Session on 1.1.64 


Christopher Isherwood 
Hollywood^ Calif, ^ U,S A 


In the United States most of us are great joiners who like to belong to 
all kinds of organisations, and, in general, this holds true also for religion. 
People are very conscious of belonging to this church or that, and they 
think of themselves very much as members of a church, first and foremost. 
When I am asked what I belong to, I am rather at a loss. If I say I am a 
Hindu, this is manifestly not entirely true since the word 'Hindu’ has a 
racial as well as a religious connotation. However Hindu I may be inside, 
my appearance belies my words. Again, if I say I am a Vedantist, this soimds 
rather cold and austere, especially to a person like myself who is not primarily 
philosophical or intellectual in bent but rather, as most writers of fiction 
are, an intuitive and emotional person. So I naturally have to say that I am 
neither primarily a Hindu nor a Vedantist but a devotee of Shri Ramakrishna. 

Then, again, deeply as I admire and greatly as I am proud to be 
even indirectly connected with the remarkable achievements of the Rama- 
krishna Math or Mission, I am necessarily primarily a devotee rather than 
a member of this great organisation, since after all I live in a far outlying 
outpost of it away over in America. And so I am drawn very strongly to 
other devotees of Shri Ramakrishna who have been, as it were, a little outside 
the group, who have been as it were individualists, and of all these devotees 
the one who was peculiarly sympathetic to me, the one whom I liked since 
I first read about him, and the one who gave great reassurance and inspira- 
tion was Girish Chandra Ghosh. A couple of nights ago I made a pilgrimage 
to the Star Theatre and while the auditorium and the outside of that theatre 
and the foreyard have all been re-decorated — ^if you go to back stage — as 
those of you who know— you see some glimpses of what the old theatre must 
have been like, the theatre which Shri Ramakrishna used to visit, the theatre 
where to this day the actors before going to stage bow before his picture — 
and when you go back at the stage at the Star theatre there are these old 
paintings probably done not long after the passing away of Shri Rama- 
krishna and G. G. Ghosh on either side of the painting of the Goddess Kali. 
G. G. Ghosh appealed to me because he was, like myself, a writer, and because 
he was, as most writers are, shall we say, Bohemian. He was not respectable 
in the ordinary sense of that word. He caused considerable scandal to those 
who held strict views of conduct. He shocked them, and it is not* surprising 
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that he did so. Nevertheless I loved Shri Ramakrishna very much when I 
read of how G. C. Ghosh arrived in the middle of the night at Dakshineswar 
exceedingly drunk and insisted on dancing with Shri Ramakrishna and how 
Shri Ramakrishna far from being shocked, far from reproving him, danced 
with him, and how Shri Ramakrishna again and again treated Girish with 
utmost indulgence and humour and affection, and how Girish gradually 
under the influence of the love and tolerance of this extraordinary man 
changed, and yet even in changing remained very much himself, very much 
the picturesque, flambuoyant individual he had always been. This rela- 
tionship between Girish and Shri Ramakrishna, the relationship of the 
devotee to the Guru appealed to me enormously and still appeals to me. 
Shri Ramakrishna is, of course, among his many aspects unquestionably 
the patron saint of the theatre and indeed to some extent of all the arts. I, 
as a writer, would not dare to pretend to have one part of Girish’s devotion, 
his extraordinary devotion which saved his spiritual life. I would not even 
claim to have half as much talent as Girish had, nor half the capacity for 
drinking. Nevertheless we are kindred spirits in certain respects and it is 
to Girish rather than to some of the other more austere devotees that I 
turn for inspiration. 

You see someone who deals in fiction of any kind, whether it is the 
writing of stories or novels or the writing of plays or for that matter poetry, 
is primarily interested in people, and only secondarily in philosophy. I 
know that this view is challenged by certain schools of writers, but, I think, 
wrongly. I think that in the domain of fiction interest in one’s fellow human 
beings is paramount, and one’s whole life is in some way dedicated to the 
study of human beings, if you are such a writer. Now what is it ? Which 
of human faculties does one want to bring to bear in the study of human 
beings? Again, primarily I would say, not the intellect, nor the reason. 
Primarily, one approaches other human beings through intuition and 
through emotion. Therefore, when a writer — ^when I say ‘writer’ I mean 
of course really any kind of artist — turns in the direction of religious life, 
he does so in terms of intuition and of a human approach. To people of 
this kind religion is primarily a personal relationship, of course, with some 
other human beings. Now this being maybe the chosen ideal made incarnate 
on earth, he may dwell on one of the great Avataras — ^but he will also need 
to meet very strongly an intermediary, somebody whom he can personally 
approach. Since we none of us now may have the grace of encountering 
Shri Ramakrishna or even any of his great direct disciples in flesh, we look 
for a Guru, somebody who can, as it were, hold up the power line which 
comes down from the Avatar a to his devotees. Such a person I had the 
infinite grace, the unimaginable good fortune to meet in the person of my 
Guru Swami Prabhavananda — and I can say this because I know that he 
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is not in the audience and will therefore not be embarrassed. He runs the 
Hollywood Centre exactly as though he were doing it under orders, as 
though he were the second in command there, because he always makes us 
feel that he is in fact only running the Centre, that in fact he only came to 
America entirely to obey and oblige his Guru, Swami Brahmananda. 
When Swami Prabhavananda was told, as a very young Swami, to go to 
America to assist the Swami who was then in charge of the San Francisco 
Centre, he said, ‘‘How can I possibly go there w^here I will have to teach; 
I cannot teach’’; and one of the direct disciples of Shri Ramakrishna gave 
him this tremendous answer. He said, to Swami Prabhavananda, the young 
monk, “You have known the Son of God, and you dare to say that you cannot 
teach”, and this sense of the link is very powerful to all of us who have the 
grace to associate with Swami Prabhavananda; and, of course, I know 
that this kind of link is felt by the devotees of all the other Gurus of the 
Ramakrishna Order equally. We are still very near the fountain-head. 
It is amazing to think how near, it is awe-inspiring to think how near we are 
still to Shri Ramakrishna. We think of the people who lived in the first 
century of the Christian Church as being almost included in the inner circle 
of Christ’s devotees, and yet in fact we are within that first century and we 
have the blessing of his direct connection through the Guru. Of course, it 
may be said, well, it is wonderful for you if you meet somebody of this kind, 
if you find a Guru who is such a powerful link with a great volcano of 
spiritual power such as Thakur. Admittedly there are other kinds of Gurus 
and some of these Gurus are perhaps not quite of the same high standard 
as those we have had the great blessing to encounter, but nevertheless the 
Guru-disciple relationship, if it is properly approached, is always one of 
tremendous power and value in my opinion. Just as the Catholics believe 
that even a priest who, as one may say, happens to be a morally bad man, 
can still administer the blessed sacrament and celebrate the "Mass, his 
celebration of the Mass is just as valid as the Mass performed by some 
great Saint, because the power comes through the sacrament and the link 
is forged and we are connected with that power. So if the disciple can truly 
see some spark of greatness in the Guru, then after all he is seeing the Atman 
in his teacher and his devotion ennobles both himself and the Guru. People 
who do not understand this relationship which includes many of my most 
intimate friends, say to me, “How can you possibly take such an attitude 
towards another human being, how can you possibly be uncritical admirer 
of another person ? I am sure your Swami is a very good man but he is not 
God”, to which I always reply, “I am very well aware of that and I see 
the individual as one person and that which links him to Shri Ramakrishna 
as something else again”, I often think that human personality is really like 
the weather. The sun is shining everywhere in the world; a spiritually 
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unenlightened person is somebody who lives — shall we say in Iceland — 
there lies ail cloud — ^he cannot see the sim often though the sun after all is 
up there, even if you can see the sun one day. However, you know that the 
sun is there and all that we demand from the Guru is that just occasionally 
we get a glimpse of the sun. Then nothing else matters. This link is precious 
and is the most precious thing that we can have and the relationship that is 
constituted is, I firmly believe, absolutely inalienable, it cannot be terminated 
by the death of the Guru or of the disciple, and the Guru has taken on re- 
sponsibility for his disciple until the disciple finally becomes illumined. 

To conclude, I would just like to tell you a story which some of you 
may have heard, which is about disciples and about the fact that the effect 
of the Guru is not always immediately apparent. At one of the Centres of 
the Vedanta Society in the United States which shall be nameless — all this 
happened many years ago — there used to be a number of old ladies who were 
quite remarkable for their gossiping, scandal-mongering and general 
malevolence, and somebody said to the Swami in charge of the Centre, 
‘‘Swami, you are such a great soul and we believe in the power of 
Shri Ramakrishna. How is it possible that these ladies who have been coming 
to you for several years are all such awful people ?” Thereupon the Swami 
retorted, *Tf they had not come to Shri Ramakrishna they would all be 
murderesses.” 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
At the Morning Session on 31. 12. 63 


Dr. Malcolm M. Willay 
Vice-President y Minnesota Univ.y U.S,A, 


The President of this session in making his concluding comments can 
be brief. He will not try to summarize in any detail the scholarly presenta- 
tions, that have been made. Rather, he will attempt to generalize concerning 
the significance of what the speakers have said. It is their meanings and not 
the specific choice of their words that have importance, for the words are 
only the outward expression of spiritual values that are deeply rooted in all 
of us. “Within every man/^ said Swami Vivekananda, “there is an idea; 
the external man (and I would add — the words he utters) is only an out- 
ward manifestation.” The important thing is to develop the idea and bring 
it forth. That, in a real sense, is what we have been trying to do in this 
Parliament of Religions ; to develop the ideas, the ideals, that are necessary 
for the preservation of the world. It was this same noble effort that charac- 
terized the life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda. In the addresses we 
have heard today there has been emphasis upon universal ideas and upon 
harmony. The voices we have heard this morning echo the voice of Swami 
Vivekananda who spoke with the voice of universal religion which — as 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, President of India and internationally distinguished 
philosopher, has said — ^implores us to be rid of our prejudices and preposses- 
sion and believe “that the one universal God belongs to all religions . . . and 
everyone is trying to seek the pathway to that eternal Supreme.” 

As I listened to the addresses last Sunday afternoon at the inaugural 
session of this Parliament of Religions there kept coming back and back 
into my mind the magnificent music of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ^ which 
ends with a choral passage of such eloquence that it overwhelms me every 
time I hear it. Basing his theme on Schiller’s Ode to Joy the great German 
composer developed the theme of his symphony into a mighty climax in 
which the vast chorus with heavenly harmonies shouts out the message of 
the music: ^^All mankind shall be as brothers !” Is it not understandable why 
this miisic should have pulsated through my mind ? Is it not one expression 
of the purpose of this Parliament, and of this session through wlxich we 
have been sitting this morning ? Are we not striving, in our humble ways, 
to achieve a world in which pettiness, rancor, fanaticism, violence, hatred 
and the evils of war are banished — z, world in which peace prevails — z 
world in which, in truth, all men do live as brothers ? In their several ways 
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as they developed their separate topics, I think that is what our speakers 
were really saying to us this morning. 

This is the last day of the year 1963. We are all familiar with the custom 
that induces all of us on the first day of January to wish all of our friends a 
Happy New Year. And somehow, on that one day we seem really to express 
the hope that not only will the New Year be a good one — ^we express the 
hope that it CAN be a good one. But why should such a hope and its 
ceremonial expression be limited only to one day of the year ? Is it not better 
— is it not in fuller keeping with the teachings of Swamiji, whose birth 
centenary we are now marking — that every day should be for each of us a 
new year — a new beginning in our resolution to make this world the kind 
of place that finds expression in the great teachings of Swami Vivekananda ? 

In closing I do wish for you a good year — a year in which every day 
finds you valiantly endeavoring to lead the kind of life that is symbolized 
in this Parliament of Religions. And I especially thank our speakers of the 
morning for their contribution to this great purpose. 



AN ADDRESS AT THE INAUGURAL FUNCTION 
Held On 29 . 12 . 63 


Shri P. C. Sen 
Chief Minister, West Bengal 

It is with all humility that I rise to speak before this distinguished 
gathering of leaders to spiritual thought. It is my privilege to welcome 
you to this Conference, to our City and to West Bengal, and some of you, Sirs, 
to our country. It is a significant occasion in more than one sense. We are 
celebrating the birth centenary of Swami Vivekananda. We are meeting at 
a time when the world is in quest of peace, when materialism is threatening 
to destroy all that is noble, all that is good, all that is godly. 

Religion is more than an intellectual pursuit, something not exactly 
what we accept only with the consent of our mind. It is a deep conviction, 
an experience of life different from what we make of it on this earth. It is a 
transformation from darkness into light, from imperfection into perfection 
and truth. It is, in any form, the making of a new man by inward growth, 
by an invisible evolution and of being drawn into the ELingdom of God, the 
Creator, the Supreme Being. 

But religion is also a discipline of life on earth, of purity of mind and 
body, of thought and deeds, of emotions and desires, of justice and power, 
of love and understanding. It is a process of denial of material means and 
yet of acquisition of truth and love, of equality of all men before God — of 
the brotherhood of all His children. 

There has been an evolution of the form of life, of mind and matter 
and so also has there been an evolution of spiritual thought. There has 
always been one truth, though many ways to attain it. There may have been 
many routes and vehicles of thought, the journey has always taken to one 
destination — the vision of God. 

Religion, therefore, is a binding force, a force for enlightenment and 
fellowship and not for disunity and destruction. It is a force to convert 
wickedness to goodness, suffering to solace, hatred into friendship and to 
make brothers of men, nations members of the same family. 

The word ‘religion’ is derived from the Latin words re- and ligare, which 
means to bind with love and sympathy, mutual right and duties, xmity 
with God of the inner spirit and not only the outer flesh. 

Rumi, the great Persian poet-philosopher said: 

*‘He loveth all, do thou love all. 

So thy smallness shall by thee be won. 

And, thou shalt gain all of the One.” 
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The great Shankafacharya said: 

‘'What is I and what is Thou ? 

Whence are we, what for, and how ? 

What the truth of all this show ? 

Ponder this, my brother, now !” 

The same was the theme of Sa’di : 

“The Progeny of Adam are all limbs 

Of but one body, since in origin 

And essence they are all identical”. 

Wars between Christians and Muslims were not wars between Chris- 
tianity and Islam, for they seek the same truth. Conflicts between Catholics 
and Protestants were differences over the shadow and not the substance. 
Communal strifes may seem for a moment to be suppressed by politico- 
economic strife, but the fire of hate may still be there at the bottom. Individ- 
ualism may be paddled along as nationalism. Politico-economic conflicts 
may still have their base in the conflicts of heart, mind and soul. Racialism 
and greed shall have to be replaced by true wisdom and virtue, if we want 
lasting peace on earth. 

Religion shall always be the matter for the individual to understand 
and practise. This is the first liberty the individual should enjoy. But every 
one must learn piety and accommodation, which should be a part of his 
education and upbringing. That, therefore, becomes the responsibility not 
only of the family but also of the nation. It would be a shortsightedness 
to ignore this basic education which makes man a man. It makes his morals, 
it builds up his character, it forges the nation. In a secular democracy every 
one should understand and respect the other person’s faith and belief as 
much as he appreciates his literature, art and culture. All religions are 
good, all lead to the same goal, that is the making of man to the image of God. 

Education should aim at making a better nation and better individuals 
and no education would be complete if it fails to make us realise who we 
are, what is our purpose of life, what is our relation with other people, other 
nations and in fact the Universe. Education should give us a basic introduc- 
tion to all faiths, teach us the glory of God. A good heart is always better 
than a good mind. 

If democracy means one for all and all for one, Democracy without 
goodwill, self-restraint, tolerance, service and sacrifice would be standing on 
feet of clay. Let us remember what the Upanishads tell us: 

“Let no one say hereafter that I am 

Other than thee, thou other than I.” 

May this gathering give us light — may truth reveal itself, let there be 
peace and no sorrow. 

25 



MESSAGE OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Pravrajika Vedaprana 
Calcutta 


I deem it to be a great privilege to speak at one of the sessions of the 
Parliament of Religions organised by the Centenary Committee, Calcutta. 
Attending all the meetings for a couple of days, and today looking at the 
audience of which three-fourths are women, I really feel overwhelmed with 
joy to remember Swamiji who uttered with great sorrow, ‘India cannot 
produce that kind of women now ; she will have to borrow from other nations’ . 
Now it is high time to feel that regeneration, real awakening coming to the 
women folk of India for which we are indebted to that patriot-prophet — 
Swami Vivekananda. 

The subject of discussion, this evening, the message of Swamiji is the 
secret of Vedanta. You had been listening to subtle intricacies of philosophy 
and religion for these five days. Today I shall try to present before you the 
vital message of Swamiji — “The whole world requires light, not in magic, 
mummeries, and charlatanism but in the teaching of the glories of the spirit 
of real religion — of the highest spiritual truth. This is why Lord has preserved 
the race through all vicissitudes unto the present day. Now the time has 
come.” 

This was the unique message of Swamiji through which he imited 
humanity by the thread of divinity within all men and women. The secret 
of Vedanta, which we find in the message of Swami Vivekananda, can be 
summed up in four words : faith — Shraddha, strength — Viryam, fearlessness 
— ^Abhi, and love. By faith Swamiji meant faith in one’s own self, faith in the 
scriptures and faith in God. It reminds us of the story of the Kathopanishad 
where the father of Nachiketa suffered his son to death, Nachiketa at once 
cogitated in a solitary place — 




Among many I rank the first, among many I rank the second. What 
purpose can there be of Death that my father will get achieved today 
through me ? — ^the very words showed that Nachiketa 

had utmost faith in himself which enabled him to face death and made 
him a real Adhikari of the ultimate knowledge of Brahmaij. From this 
it is proved that Nachiketa did not cidtivate the habit of self-depreciation 
or self-denunciation. 
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In heroic words Swami Vivekananda declared: ‘‘This is not the- time 
with us to weep, even in joy; we have had weeping enough, no more is this 
the time for us to become soft. This softness has been with us till we have 
become like masses of cotton . . . What our country now wants are muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic wills, which nothing can resist, which 
will accomplish their purpose in any fashion, even if it meant going down to • 
bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to face. This is what we want. 

. . . Faith, faith, faith in ourselves ... If you have faith in the three hundred 
and thirty millions of your mythological Gods and still have no faith in 
yourselves, there is no salvation for you. Have faith in yourselves and stand 
up on that Faith”. 

By strength Swamiji declared strength — ^physical, strength — ^mental, 
strength — spiritual. The Upanishads stated — Swamiji 

made an echo of that Upanishadic truth — ‘strength is religion, weakness 
is sin’. We are confronted in the modern world by humanitarian programmes 
- lacking a spiritual foundation. The characteristic teaching of Swamiji is this 
that spirituality is strength and that is the test of true realization. It also 
implies that genuine strength is spiritual and divine and is not to be con- 
founded with brute physical might. Swamiji emphasised on the true har- 
mony of the physical strength and mental strength which will lead to the 
spiritual strength in the form of self-realization. 

From spiritual strength comes fearlessness. This is the watchword of all 
the Indian scriptures. Abhi — to be fearless, is the most appropriate technique 
through which all the problems of life are solved. Swamiji said, “It is only 
in our scriptures that this adjective is given to the Lord — Abhi, Abhi, We 
have to become Abhi, fearless and our task will be done”. 

The last word — ^all-embracing love, is the keynote of Vivekananda’s 
life philosophy. In Brihadaranyaka Upanishad Yajnavalkya was preaching 
to Maitreyee, “Oh Maitreyee, we love everything in the world not for its 
objective reality but for subjective entity — 

‘?r ^ ^ fSRT ^ 

‘Love and charity for the humanity at large, is the test of true religiousness’. 
Swami Vivekananda was a true lover of God and o'bserved the whole world 
as the manifestation of God. Swamiji stated — ‘We, human beings and all 
materials come under the one concept of existence, for we all are in it. 
Standing on this basis of oneness Swamiji loved and served his countrymen 
as well as the people of the world. Hence in words of fire, he exhorted: ‘Love 
opens the most impossible gates; love is the gate to all the secrets of the uni- 
verse. Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, would-be patriots ! Do you 
feel ? Do you feel that millions and millions of the descendants of Gods 
and sages have become next-door neighbours to brutes ? Do you feel millions 
are starving today and millions have been starving for ages ?” 
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About his master Swamiji used to say that Sri Ramakrishna can be 
expressed in one word, that is, ‘LOVE’ personified. Swamiji’s love for the 
Motherland and his countrymen, his love for his Guru and his Gurubhais 
is really unique. 

Therefore, let us all try to understand this glorious message of Swamiji, 
for if we can understand a little of his message that will ennoble our character 
and will instil in us great strength and vigour so that we may become the 
worthy children of our Motherland. This Centenary Celebration will be 
over within a few days, but if we have true love and regard for Swamiji, 
should we not come forward to carry that banner being inspired by his 
clarion call to the young men and women of India ? So on this auspicious 
occasion let us pray to that patriot-prophet of India to bless us to be the 
worthy children of our Motherland. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Justice Sankar Prasad Mitra 
Calcutta 

I am indeed grateful for this opportunity given to me to participate 
in the deliberations of the Parliament of Religions convened under the 
auspices of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary Celebrations Committee. 
Conscious, as I am, of my ignorance and consequent limitations, I feel hesitant 
to address this distinguished gathering. To my mind, however, the sum- 
moning of a Parliament of Religions to celebrate the Centenary of the birth 
of Swami Vivekananda is the most apporpriate method of paying our homage 
to the patriot-saint of our motherland who occupies a foremost position 
amongst the liberators of our country from her social, economic and political 
bondage. In the words of Rishi Aurobindo, ‘‘Vivekananda was a soul of 
puissance, if there was one, a lion among men but the definite work he has 
left behind is quite incommensurate with our impression of his creative mind 
and energy. We perceive his influence still working gigantically, we know 
not well how, we know not well where, in something that is not yet formed, 
something lionine, grand, intuitive, upheaving that has entered the soul of 
India and we say, “Behold, Vivekananda still lives in the soul of his mother- 
land and in the souls of her children.” 

The heritage of India is the heritage of pursuit of the worthiest objects 
of human life; the pursuit of purity and devotion, of love and humility, 
of selflessness and service, of knowing the mighty force ruling the destiny of 
men and nation and of resignation to the Divine Will. The Rishis and Sages 
of ancient India had always considered this pursuit to be superior to anything 
that the external or material world could offer. Vivekananda had made this 
heritage a part and parcel of his life inspired by his Guru, his preceptor, 
the object of his worship and devotion, Sri Ramakrislina Paramahamsa. 

Sri Ramakrishna with his magnificent life of spiritual realisation was 
a perfected soul who had illumined the path of the spiritual evolution of 
his disciples, his followers and all those who had the good fortune to see 
him or to come in contact with him. He delved deep into the spiritual and 
demonstrated one by one by his intuitive experiences the incontrovertible 
truths behind the entire wisdom of the past preached by the World’s ancient 
seers and prophets. He, it was, who without any formal education or initia- 
tion into the great philosophies cither of the East or of the West, had realised 
through his Sadhana or spiritual practices that the diversity of appearances 
which we call nature was but manifestations of the same Divine Reality. 
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Before Ramakrishna’s spiritual vision had unfolded the superb oneness of 
the universe towards which all kno^vledge, all realisations, all religious faiths 
and beliefs, all sciences and philosophies were converging. Standing on the 
solid foundation of his rich and varied experiences in his eternal search for 
Truth, he realised that ail the creeds, Hindu, Islamic, Cliristian or of any 
"other denomination, based on monism, qualified monism or dualism or 
pluralism, are but distinct paths leading to the same goal, namely, the 
realisation of God, the final and the ultimate cause of the Universe. 

The Vedic seers in the pre-historic era had chanted “Ekam Sad Vipra 
Vahuda Vadanti”; Truth is one, sages call it by different names. The 
advent of Sri Ramakrishna was necessary in our country in the 19th Century 
to remind us of this heritage when religious passions and prejudices were 
debasing the fundamentals of spiritual life and existence with serious re- 
percussions on the social structure as a whole. India was in dire need of 
this spiritual rehabilitation which eventually showed the way to her social, 
economic and political emancipation. 

Vivekananda was the foremost among Ramakrishna’s disciples. Rama- 
krishna had charged him with the sacred duty and responsibility of carrying 
the message of oneness of the Universe, of the human spirit and the human 
race not only throughout the length and breadth of this country but to 
the Western World as well. Sri Ramakrishna’s intuitive vision had chosen 
the right man for the right task. 

This is not an occasion to deal with the manifold qualities and achieve- 
ments of this great disciple; but when we celebrate the centenary of his 
birth and start thinking retrospectively the realisation naturally comes to 
us that his preachings, if we chose to implement them, can go a long way 
to solve our domestic problems and the problem of world peace. 

For our internal problems of social and economic justice and equality 
and of national integration we need not seek inspiration elsewhere. To the 
solution of the problem of world peace as well we can make a most 
significant contribution. 

About 15 years before the First World War, Swami Vivekananda paid 
his last visit to the Western World. With his prophetic vision he sounded a 
note of warning against the rising tide of materialism, of materialistic 
dogmas and doctrines, against the feverish race for lust, gold and earth- 
grabbing. He embraced western science; he hailed scientific inventions, 
discoveries and achievements directed towards amelioration of the miseries 
of mankind and the raising of the standard of living of the common man; 
but at the same time he preached the spiritual messages of India, the gospels 
of love, faith, righteousness and goodwill. He emphasised the development of 
a spiritual power which was capable of establishing peace, harmony and 
concord among mankind. He entreated people to live the life based on 
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realisation of the Divinity in man and the essential spirituality of life, 
the eternal message of India to afflicted humanity. 

The First World War came, manifested itself in remorseless savagery 
and ultimately saw its end. The League of Nations was established and it 
was proclaimed that through the League permanent peace would be 
achieved. But preparations for the Second World War started with the 
termination of the First. The Second World War was also enacted on the 
world’s stage threatening human civilisation in all its aspects. That War 
also came to an end and the world has seen the emergence of the United 
Nations Organisation. But despite the U.N.O. the present age is known 
as the age of the cold war, the Atom Bomb and the guided missile. In other 
words, these World Organisations have not solved yet the problem of world 
peace. 

Those who believe in Ramakrishna and Vivekananda have, therefore, 
to take upon themselves the special task of propagating to the world the 
dynamic teachings of the Vedanta; the inherent Divinity in man, the unity 
of soul — the common substance of humanity, the dominance of the spiritual 
over the material and the deepening of the spirit of comradeship between 
man and man, nation and nation. Vedanta carried to its logical conclusions 
and applied to the modern world means the gospel of one race and of one 
world. This is the gospel Ramakrishna and Vivekananda realised in their 
own lives through varied spiritual experiences, through deep concentration, 
meditation and Samadhi. It is the flag of this gospel that the soldiers of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement all over the world must fly and beai 
with courage and determination and plant firmly on the soil of this earth. 
Let the doctrine of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, of direct realisation 
and experience, of synthesis and harmony, of reconciliation and acceptance, 
of universal love and service, of peace and righteousness, inspire each and 
every one of us assembled here in this Parliament of Religions. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
At the Evening Session on 4.1.64 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
Vice-Chancellor y Annamalaimgar 


To few persons has it been given to effect such an upheaval in men’s 
minds as was attempted and successfully carried out by Swami Vivekananda 
who passed away at the age of 39 and who devoted less than ten years to 
public discourses and the organisation of the Ramakrishna Math. Within 
that brief period, he compressed literary activities embodied in eight 
volumes of his Complete Works and he achieved a phenomenal amount 
of travel, public speaking and personal instruction. Born in a pious middle 
class family the Swami whose natal name was Narendranath Datta has 
told us that from his early years he had the ambition to be a Bairagi or 
Sannyasi and that, at the age of 16, when travelling along the foot-hills of 
the Vindhyas he passed through an experience akin to Samddhu However, 
during his school years and until he graduated from the Calcutta University, 
he passed through a period of inquiring doubt amounting to agnosticism 
and it was almost by an accident that he met Sri Ramakrishna in a neigh- 
bour’s house in Calcutta. His first meeting at Dakshineswar was memorable; 
and when he put the question to the Paramahamsa '‘Have you seen God ?” 
the answer came "Yes, I see Him just as I see you, only much more in- 
tensely”, At a subsequent meeting, as happens in the case of many mystics, 
Sri Ramakrishna shocked him into a mystic experience and thereafter 
young Narendra became the chosen, though at first somewhat rebellious, 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna asked him to concentrate 
on Advaita and especially on the Ashtdvakrasamhitd, The priceless guidance 
that he obtained was not only to realise that religion was not a formula 
but a reality, and that basically all the religions of the world are mutually 
harmonious and not contradictory. Furthermore, he was taught that man 
can obtain perfection even in the present life. 

When Narendra’s father died, he had to maintain the family and he 
wandered from office to office in a futile attempt to secure a job. Ultimately 
he began to earn a precarious livelihood by working in an Attorney’s 
Office and by compiling certain translations. He continued his contact 
with the Master who soon taught him the technique of concentration. 
Many doubts persisted in his mind including a sceptic attitude towards 
idolatry. Sri Ramakrishna however initiated him into the worship and 
realisation of the significance of Kali, the Mother, and the Pardsakti and 
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made him understand the inner meaning of image worship as an aid to 
concentration and BhaktL 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa who was a dedicated and devout 
bhakta was, at the same time, an Advaitin; that is, a monist; and, in addi- 
tion, he was one of the most original and catholic of thinkers. He, indeed, 
went through his life as a living commentary on the gospels of all nations. 
He did not found a sect and his whole life was an endeavour to break down 
all barriers of dogma and sectarianism. He also strove to establish absolute 
freedom of thought. Before he passed away he not only nominated Swami 
Vivekananda as his successor but he charged him with the duty of propa- 
gating his ideas throughout the world. 

For several years, Swami Vivekananda made excursions all over India 
encountering great privation and innumerable difficulties. In the language 
of the Swamiji ‘'when my Master left the body, we were a dozen penniless 
and unknown young men. Against us were a hundred powerful organisa- 
tions, struggling hard to nip us in the bud. But Ramakrishna had given us 
one great gift, the desire, and the lifelong struggle, not to talk alone, but 
to live the true life^\ The wanderings of Swami Vivekananda took him between 
1887 and 1892 all over India, often starving, footsore and weary and taking 
his food from any one who offered it. He narrates the story of meeting an 
old man smoking on the roadside near Vrindaban. “I said to the man, 
‘Will you let me have a puff at your chillum (pipe) ? He seemed to be 
hesitating greatly and said, ‘Sir, I am a sweeper !’ Well, there was the 
influence of old samskdras and I immediately stepped back and resumed 
my journey without smoking. I had gone a short distance when the thought 
occurred to me that I was a Sannyasin who had renounced caste, 
family, prestige and everything and still I drew back as soon as the 
man gave himself out as a sweeper, and could not smoke the chillum 
touched by him ! The thought made me restless at heart; then I had 
walked on half a mile. Again, I retraced my steps and came to the sweeper 
whom I found still sitting there. I hastened to tell him, ‘Do prepare a 
chillum of tobacco for me, my dear freind’. I paid no heed to his objection 
and insisted on having it. So, the man was compelled to prepare a 
chillum for me. Then I gladly had a puff at it and proceeded to 
Vrindaban”. 

In his trampings through the country he was sometimes the honoured 
guest of Rajas and wealthy persons all of whom were subjugated by his 
personal magnetism but oftener he dwelt with mendicants and the denizens 
of humble cottages and huts. But he did not tarry or take root anywhere 
and he ceaselessly continued the padayatrd^ 

It was when he reached Madras during his travels that the idea was 
put to him that he should proceed to Chicago for the Parliament of Religions 
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to be held in 1893. The Maharajah of Mysore^ the Rajah of Ramnad and 
the Rajah of Khetri, the last of whom became a close friend and an ardent 
devotee of the Swami, helped and encouraged him. After encounteidng 
enormous difficulties, the Swami left Bombay in May 1893. 

The story of the Parliament of Religions has been often told. Swami 
Vivekananda’s clarion call for unity and reconciliation and the enunciation 
of the harmony of all religions made a most profound impression; and 
after the Chicago Conference, he became an acknowledged interpreter 
of the Indian faith and ideals. The Mew Tork Herald Tribune remarked: 
‘‘Vivekananda was undoubtedly the greatest figure in the Parliament of 
Religions. After hearing him, we feel how foolish it is to send missionaries 
to India’*. The Chicago Parliament was a tremendous success for Indian 
thought; and after his triumph there, the Swami made innumerable friends 
and devotees and was the recipient of hospitality and kindness during his 
lecture tours through the United States. Surrounded by luxmry, he however 
lived a most abstemious and simple life and in a few months he had estab- 
lished not only his personal reputation but had achieved an assured place 
in men’s minds for Indian ideals and philosophy of life. In India, however, 
there was very little notice taken of him excepting in Madras. From 1893 
to 1895 he was incessantly at work sometimes delivering 15 lectures in 
a week. 

He went to England in September 1895 and, here again, in his own 
language, he propounded a philosophy which can serve as a basis to every 
possible religious system in the world. He adds: '‘My attitude towards 
all of them is one of extreme sympathy and my teaching is antagonistic 
to none”. In England as well as in America he held religious classes which 
were greatly appreciated and they brought him the friendship and respect 
of men like Prof. Max Muller. The Theosophical Society was, at first, 
unfriendly to him, but in August, 1896, Dr. Besant invited him to speak 
on Bhakti at the Theosophical Lodge and men like Prof. Max Muller and 
Prof Deussen openly spoke enthusiastically of his work and teaching. 
It was early in 1897 *1:hat the Swami returned to India and was at first 
welcomed by the Rajah of Ramnad and thereafter was received with 
acclaim and enthusiasm both in Madras and in Calcutta. His audiences 
were numbered in thousands and they were spell-bound by his torrential 
enthusiasm and his magnificent and compelling oratory. He came back 
to India with a definite plan of starting two Centres, one in Calcutta and 
the other in Madras, to train young teachers and he very soon carried into 
practice his conviction that a well-knit organisation was essential to continue 
Ramakrishna’s work and message. The Ashrams that he started were mainly 
financed by American firiends. On his return to India he outlined his plan 
of work in the following words ; 
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‘‘I am grateful to the lands of the West for the many warm hearts 
that received me with all the love that pure and disinterested souls alone 
could give; but my life’s allegiance is to this my motherland. If I had a 
thousand lives, every moment of the whole series would he consecrated 
to your service, my countrymen, my friends ! 

am thoroughly convinced that no individual or nation can live, 
by holding itself apart from the commimity of others, and whenever such 
an attempt has been made under false ideas of greatness, policy or holiness — 
the result has always been disastrous to the seceding one. 

“To my mind, the one great cause of the downfall and the degenera- 
tion of India was the building of a wall of custom — ^whose foundation was 
contempt or hatred of others — and the real aim of which in ancient times 
was to prevent the Hindus from coming in contact with the surrounding 
Buddhistic nations. 

“I do not believe in a God or religion which cannot wipe the widow’s 
tears or bring a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth. 

“My Master used to say that these names, Hindu, Christian, etc. 
stand as great bars to all brotherly feelings between man and man. We 
must try to break them down first. Well, we will have to work hard and 
must succeed. 

“That is why I desire so much to have a Centre. Organisation has its 
faults, no doubt, but without that nothing can be done.” 

The Swami paid a second visit to America and took part in the Paris 
Conference of the History of Religions during which he expounded the 
inner meaning of Siva and Linga worship. Whatever money he earned 
in America or Europe, he forwarded to India thus helping to finance the 
Ramakrishna Monastery; and personally he lived, as usual, a self-denying 
life. He was however fortunate in getting loving disciples like the Seviers 
and Sister Nivedita who looked after him with filial tenderness. 

The Swami’s health began to break down about the middle of 1901 
and he passed away in 1902. In his own words written down at the Belur 
Math in May 1902, he had an urgent message from^ India to the West and 
he gave it to the American and English people. At the same time he brought 
to India a message from the West emphasising the importance of organised 
and thoughtful social service and of well-conceived organisation. He has 
said of himself : 

“At twenty years of age, I was the most unsympathetic, imcompromis- 
ing fanatic; I would not walk on the footpath on the theatre side of the 
streets in Calcutta. At thirtythree, I could live in the same house with 
prostitutes and never would think of saying a word of reproach to them 
. , , My power of work is immensely increasing and becoming immensely 
effective. Some days I get into a sort of ecstasy. I feel that I must bless 
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everyone, everything and embrace everything, and I do see that evil is a 
delusion. I bless the day I was born. That Love Infinite that brought me 
into being has guarded every one of my actions good or bad; for what am 
I, what was I ever, but a tool in His hands ? for whose service I have given 
up everything, my beloved ones, my joys. 

I feel freedom is near at hand. 

I am the infinite blue sky; the clouds may gather over me, but I am 
the same infinite blue.’’ 

The Swamiji was, by instinct and training, not only a mystic but a 
scholar, a poet and also a trained musician conversant with vocal and 
instrumental music, and we see the influence of rhythm and harmony as 
well as insight in his work as a spiritual teacher, as a social reformer, as a 
fervent patriot and an inspiring orator. 

No account of Swami Vivekananda’s achievement would be complete 
if it did not bring into prominence the essential aspects of his authentic 
message which he himself announced in Madras and Calcutta. 

“Each nation, like each individual, has one theme in this life, which is 
its centre, the principal note round which every other note comes to form 
the harmony. In one nation political power is its vitality as in England. 
Artistic life marks another and so on. In India religious life forms the centre, 
the keynote of the whole music of national life. If any one nation attempts 
to throw off its national vitality, the direction which has become its own 
through the transmission of centuries, then that nation dies. And, therefore, 
if you succeed in the attempt to throw off your religion and take up exclu- 
sively either politics or society the result will be that you will become extinct. 
Social reform and politics have to be preached through the vitality of your 
religion. Every man has to make his own choice; so has every nation. We 
made our choice ages ago. And it is the faith in an Immortal Soul. I chal- 
lenge anyone to give it up. How can you change your nature ? 

“Feel therefore, my would-be reformers, my would-be patriots ! Do 
you feel ? Do you feel that millions and millions of the descendants of gods 
and sages have becom?^ next-door neighbours to brutes ? Do you feel that 
millions are starving tdday, and millions have been starving for ages ? 
Do you feel that ignorance has come over the land as a dark cloud ? Does 
it make you restless ? Does it make you sleepless ? Has it made you almost 
mad ? Are you seized with that one idea of our pervading misery of ruin, 
and have you forgotten all about your name, your fame, your wives, your 
children, your property, and even your own bodies ? That is the first 
step to become a patriot.” 

Another important practical side of Swamiji’s Neo-Vedanta is accept- 
ance, not mere tolerance, of other forms of worship. According to it, other 
forms of worship, including the worship of God through ceremonials and 
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forms, are not in error. It is the journey from truth to truth, from lower 
truth to higher truth. We should see others with eyes of love, with sympathy 
knowing that they are going along the same path that we are treading. 
So the Advaita of Swami Vivekananda not only tolerates but accepts and 
respects other religions of the world as but different paths that lead to the 
same goal — God. It has been well said: ‘‘It is exactly in this spirit — this 
spirit of a world citizen — ^that the monks of the Ramakrishna Order work. 
They are scattered in many parts of the globe, but wherever they are, 
they are perfectly at home. They are welcomed and supported by local 
people because of their great catholicity, their readiness to accept the cul- 
txire of the place and to enrich it further by their own culture.” 

In the language of Swami Lokesvarananda, “thus, in ideas as well 
as activities, the Ramakrishna Order represents a departure from tradi- 
tional monasticism. Never before in the history of India has monasticism 
been so actively associated with the fight against social injustice; never 
before has it been able to rise above the limitations of race, creed and 
language to an extent as now; never before has it been so completely, so 
tirelessly, dedicated to the cause of human welfare; never before has it 
been so progressive and so active a force towards the unity of mankind.” 

Interviewed by the Madras Times in February, 1897, the Swami insisted 
that the cause of India’s downfall was the neglect of the masses. He stated: 
“No amount of politics would be of any avail until the masses of India are 
well educated, well fed and well cared for.” It was during this interview 
that the Swami declared as follows: “I want to start institutions for educat- 
ing missionaries to he both spiritual and secular instructors”. He emphasised 
that “the national ideals of India are remmciation and service”. 

May we prove to the world that we have learnt not only to value but 
actively to implement the teachings of* Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
as expounded and exemplified by his illustrious disciple and successor 
Swami Vivekananda. 



PHILOSOPHY OF SATYADHARMA 


Kshitindra Kumar Sengupta 
Satyadharma Mahamandal, Calcutta 

My dear esteemed Truth-Seekers, 

Let me, at the outset, on behalf of the followers of Satyadharma tender 
my sincere thanks to the organisers of this Parliament of Religions for 
offering me an opportunity of speaking on Satyadharma — a Cult and 
Religion of Truth, on this great occasion of the birth Centenary Celebration 
of the Holy Saint Swami Vivekananda, worthy disciple of the Holy Saint 
of Dakshineswar, I also pay my heartfelt respects to these Holy Saints. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been allowed ten minutes only to speak 
on Satyadharma, a Cult and Faith, of which I am an humble follower. 
Obviously, I feel I am unable in this short time, to do the barest justice 
to my task. 

This faith is called, “Satyadharma”, not because it has any real name, 
and, in fact, no religion has any. It is so-called because truth in a com- 
prehensive sense is its basis. It is true in the sense that it is, was and will 
ever be, that it sets right all the evils and wrongs of the world and that it 
is approved by God — ^the All-Truth. Truth has the irresistible power of 
attracting a straying soul to the path of virtue and purifying him with the 
blessing of enlightenment. 

Satyadharma has thus always been there and, as a matter of fact, 
the people of the world belonging to all the various religions have been 
following more or less the fundamental elements of truth. Only, like the 
law of gravitation, it was discovered through revelation a few decades back. 
The honour of discovering “Satyadharma” and having the Divine sanction 
for preaching it publicly for the first time in its true form and shape in this 
mortal world goes to Mahatma Mahim and Mahatma Gurunath. The 
wonderful history of their holy lives has already been published. 

It is realised that there are so many ways to reach the goal. But all the 
roads to lead to Rome, have to follow the directions of Geography. Thus 
it is that “Satyadharma” has its special significance and utility. Indeed 
it has appropriately a 'message of true peace and happiness for the strife- 
ridden world of today, a world where untruth and want of faith appear 
to rule so prominently. 

Truly speaking, the highly elevated souls of the other world are ac- 
tually the original preachers of this faith. Out of their unbounded love for 
suffering humanity, they have revealed this truth to the mortal world 
through the media of those two Sadhakas, savants. Satyadharma afiirms 
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that a devotee with requisite qualities in him can see or perceive that a 
soul does not die with its body but continues to exist in lives beyond in 
bodies of fine and finer elements. Devotees with their qualities highly deve- 
loped can communicate with the high souls of the other world. 

The basic principles of Satyadharma as revealed to Mahatma Mahim 
and Mahatma Gurunath by this process of communication, have already 
been embodied and published in a booklet bearing the same name. These 
principles of Truth have again been very lucidly expoimded and explained 
by Mahatma Gurunath in his masterly philosophical treatise entitled 
^‘Tattvajnana” in two volumes. 

Satyadharma” holds that Divine Will is the cause of manifestation 
or creation of this world. This is revealed in ‘Sruti’ — ‘‘Tad aikshata Ekoham 
Bahusyam Prajayeyam” — He willed, “Unique as I am, I would manifest 
myself in manifold aspects”. Satyadharma accepts that the universe with 
all the animate and inanimate objects therein is nothing but the volitional 
aspects of God, each such aspect actually being the name of a quality 
(guna) and as such, it does not dismiss this world as something unreal 
or illusory. On the contrary, the Universe is considered to be part and 
parcel of God, the Creator, only it does not exhaust Him or limit Him 
in any way. God is both transcendent to and immanent in this Universe. 
He is the efficient and material cause of this Universe. 

In the creation of the world two aspects are discernible — One is what 
is called ‘Jadaprakrti’ comprising the inanimate objects composed by the 
fine elements (earth, water, fire, air etc.) and the other is what is called 
‘Gaitanyarhsa’ — comprising the spirit (soul, consciousness). God is the 
Synthesis of infinite number of qualities, each in its fullness of development 
and all combined and fused in infinite permutations. These infinite qualities 
that have combined in Him and have composed Him, so to say, are capable 
of being divided or split, as it were, only by His supreme will (which is 
the underlying cause of the creation) into component qualities. We should 
particularly note that these qualities in some aspects combine in Him as 
in physical mixture and others chemically. When qualities combine chemi- 
cally the result is a new quality, just as Hydrogen and Oxygen when chemi- 
cally combined produce water — a new substance altogether. One of these 
infinite qualities in so-called chemical combination is what is called Avyakta 
(so named as the quality cannot be expressed) and it is composed of two 
qualities — ^Ananta Sakaratva and Ananta Nirakaratva (aspects of form 
and inconceivable form in their infiniteness), just as water is the chemical 
combination of Hydrogen and Oxygen. By His all-powerful volition He 
willed to divide or split Himself to have a taste of and test His own infinite 
qualities in various combinations and this is described as His lila or svagu^a- 
pankska^ i.e. creation. In this process of creation He divided “Avyakta*^ 
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into Ananta Sakaratva and Ananta Nirakaratva as has already been said. 
The quality of Ananta Sakaratva that thus came into play formed the 
basis of creation of Jadajagat — comprising the elements, objects perceptible 
to the senses, various bodies, senses and even Prana and Manas (vital and 
mental forces). The part of the creation representing ‘Caitanyaihsa (soul, 
'Spirit) is, however, a direct creation or splitting into parts of His Absolute 
Being, Composite Self (Saccidanandarupa). A man is thus composed of 
a body pertaining to Jadajagat and of a soul partaining directly to the 
Absolute Self only as a part. The idea of part or formation of parts (Aihsa 
or Aihsikarana) is rather most confusing and incomprehensible; but some 
workable understanding is possible if, for example, we try to think of 
knowledge in fullness and knowledge as partially revealed in the created 
world in man. 

The world (in its physical and spiritual aspects) is thus nothing but 
the exposition of Elemental (jada) qualities such as length, breadth, hardness, 
whiteness, smoothness etc. on the one hand, and of spiritual (adhyatmika) 
qualities such as knowledge, love, truth, kindness, charity, forgiveness, 
purity, frankness etc. Elemental qualities are perceptible to our senses but not 
so the spiritual qualities. And as a matter of fact, the real essence of man’s 
being lies in its spiritual qualities. Satyadharma draws a pointed attention 
to this fact and asks us to cultivate these qualities that each individual 
inherently possesses in a more or less xmdeveloped form, different from 
each other, till the development goes on and reaches the point of near 
fullness of each quality, the number of qualities being also increased towards 
infinity and it results in the ultimate synthesis of more and more number 
of qualities — ^which is an endless process. It is, however, possible for man 
by developing the qualities to realise his true self, his one-ness in that or 
those qualities with the Supreme Being. 

From the above it is clear that according to Satyadharma, perfect 
identification with or complete merging in or with the One and Supreme 
God as described above is not possible, since from the very nature of the 
threefold infmiteness of God, one may approach the goal more and more 
but can never attain it, "Yet the individual soul partakes more and more 
-of the Divine bliss as he progresses. 

Against the background of such a scheme of creation and the relation 
between Man (created soul) and God, Satyadharma enjoins two-fold 
rituals for its followers, viz. (1) Upasana, i.e., the worship of God, the 
All-powerful, All-good, All-truth, All-love and so on — the receptacle of 
infinite qualities in infinite fullness and infinite combinations, and (2) guna- 
sadhana, i.e., the practice and cultivation of such qualities in daily life 
in course of our behaviour with all the objects lying around us. The true 
object and aim of life finds fruition in these processes. 
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The mission of man’s life starts its course of fulfilment when he realises 
the all-loving aspects of God and in the absorption of that unbounded love 
plunges into the ocean of eternal bliss. His advance towards the goal is 
further accelerated when he is able to liberate his own self from the limita- 
tions of his embodiment. Then follows the process of gradual integration 
of the soul, a part or fraction as it is, into a complete rounded whole, infinite* 
as It is. 

According to Satyadharma, different godheads, incarnations and 
saints are also partial manifestations of the Supreme God and none, not 
even the greatest ever incarnation in this created world, can claim a total 
equality with the Supreme God. 

To facilitate worship of the Supreme God by recounting His endless 
qualities and proper cultivation of these qualities in daily life, Satyadharma 
has analysed them with wonderful scientific precision. In fact, it is a unique 
thesis on the godly qualities and that alone, if nothing else, constitutes a 
new philosophy not propounded and preached before in this world, and 
this is worthy of respectful study, contemplation and realisation. We, men 
of the world, mostly live in the physical and vital planes, a few in the mental 
plane, but Satyadharma shows the way of living in the spiritual plane of 
our existence. Those blessed people who can so live appreciate the beauties 
and the truths of the new philosophy about qualities propounded and 
revealed by Satyadharma. A moral life that is advocated by most of the 
saints and sages is at best within the range of the mental plane of our being, 
but the gospels of Satyadharma pertain to a higher plane, the spiritual 
plane, and make moral living meaningful and show its limitations. Science 
can bring about revolutionary changes and improvements in things that 
lie in the physical, vital and to some extent mental planes, but it can scarcely 
touch and stir the spiritual life of man. It can thus ensure comforts, but 
Satyadharma shows the way to true happiness and bliss, without contra- 
dicting science. 

The way in the main, consists in the soulful prayer, the method of 
which has been detailed with scientific analysis in Satyadharma in a manner 
scarcely attempted before. Broadbased on the ’elaborate treatment of 
qualities of the soul, the system of prayer forms another unique feature 
revealed by Satyadharma. Prayer is in vogue in every religion in some 
form or other, but to be eiOfective it must be complete in its essential parts. 
Satyadharma of course stresses that prayer is best done through the medium 
of songs pouring out the pent-up feelings that lie deep in the heart. The 
sattvika stages, viz. weeping, perspiring, trembling, samadhi automatically 
follow in no time and the blissfulness of a very high order is experienced 
as a result of temporary approximation with God — loving father, mother, 
friend and guide. The outlook of life as a whole is changed and no wonder 
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man starts experiencing things and states of mind beyond the ken of the 
sense. The uplift is so quick and far-reaching in the guna-sadhana process 
advocated by Satyadharma, that people following the yoga process may 
wonder and may not readily believe it. The whole thing is, however, no 
monopoly of any group of men. It is open for any and everybody to try 
;and experiment to obtain the results. What is obtained by yoga is easily 
obtainable by guna-sadhana, being a shorter process; but conversely what 
is obtainable by the latter cannot sometimes be achieved by the former. 

Satyadharma has been given unto the world for the redemption of the 
down-trodden and the afflicted souls of the world. But its scope extends 
beyond this mortal world. In fact, it looks upon this world as a speck in 
the context of the immensity of creation and transcends it and goes higher 
and higher. It serves as a veritable bridge connecting this world with the 
worlds beyond and opens up a vista of endless worlds where souls freed 
from the trammels of the gross bodies roam and dwell in unbounded 
peace. 

Satyadharma with its philosophy of qualities explains and solves 
all the various vexed questions of birth, life, death, God, Nature, end or 
object of life, redemption, virtues and vices, why God should be worshipped, 
why man should be good and moral and acquire qualities, what is true 
happiness, how to attain it, why there are the various ills of the world, so 
on and so forth. 

A little reflection will show that man has been born in this world 
and has been placed in the midst of almost endless errors and unrealities 
and that he has an innate striving, an endless urge to sift the phenomena 
to find out the true realities behind them all. To the extent that the veils 
covering the appearances have been pulled down, man is said to have 
progressed and developed. This process of evolution from stage to stage 
and from imtruths to truths is endless, and the time taken is of little conse- 
quence, as the soul that benefits is beyond time. We may in this connection 
recall the time that the world took to establish the simple truth behind the 
apparent daily circling>by the Sun round the Earth* So it was for Isaac 
Newton to find out the Laws of Gravitation and light etc. pulling down the 
veils that covered so many appearances. The Law of Gravitation as we 
know, was ultimately found wanting in some respects and the gap was 
filled up by Mahatma Einstein whose explanation of the scheme of the 
heavenly bodies, their movements, time and space etc. was more philosophic 
than scientific in the popular sense. Great as these strides are, the first and 
foremost error that confronts man is his erroneous belief that his spiritual 
self is co-existent and co-terminus with his mortal body. It is Satyadharma 
that successfully and completely resolves this primal error of man^s identi- 
fication of his soul with the body. It does not only establish the separate 
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existence of soul apart from body but also gives a full description of its 
nature, character, scope, growth and purpose of its eternal life. 

According to Satyadharma, it is indispensable for every man to be 
initiated in its unique manner to this cult through a requisitely qualified 
preceptor {guru) who is considered to be only next to God. The mantras of 
initiation are in the potent Vaidika words — the one original language from ' 
which all the languages have flowed. This language has also been revealed 
to the seers of this religion and is yet to be openly preached to the world. 
The world'has to be worthy of it. 

We thank God and bow unto Him that He granted the revelation of 
such a religion to be preached to the mortals that we are. It is but another 
proof of His infinite fatherly love for His children, the limbs of His limb. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THE HARMONY OF RELIGIONS 
{Summary of a talk given, at the Parliament of Religions) 


SwAMi Nikhilananda 
Mew York 


Hindu seers and prophets from the pre-historic period of the Vedas to 
Sri Ramakrishna of modern times have taught the harmony of religions 
as a fundamental tenet of Hinduism. We read in the Vedas: 'Reality is 
One : sages call it by different names.” The Upanishad says that as different 
riverSj coming from different sources, associated with different names 
and forms, following various courses, straight or crooked, ultimately merge 
in the ocean, sc also the earnest devotees of different faiths, pursuing different 
disciplines and accepting different beliefs, ultimately free themselves of 
names and forms and become one in Brahman or Pure Spirit. Sri Krishna 
teaches in the Bhagavad-Gitd that wherever one sees great powers, 
light, and extraordinary spirituality, there is a manifestation of the 
Godhead. 

Assimilation and not repudiation is seen even in popular Hinduism. 
The non-Aryans worshipped such objects as animals, birds and serpents. 
The Aryans did not destroy them but gave them a place in the Hindu 
pantheon. Thus the bull, the owl, the bird, the peacock, the lion, the snake, 
have become associated with Siva, Lakshmi, Vishnu, Kartikeya, Durga 
and Krishna. These sub-human deities also receive their appropriate offering 
at the time of worship. Hindus showed respect and tolerance to the early 
Jews who came to India before the time of Christ, the Christian followers 
of the Apostle St. Thomas, the Parsis, the Moslems, and the modern 
Christians. Kabir, born of a Moslem father and a low-caste Hindu mother, 
is venerated equally by Hindus and Moslems. The Semitic monotheism was 
established by the rejection of other gods. Hinduism accepts all deities as 
parts of the same Reality. 

Sri Ramakrishna occupies a unique place among religious prophets 
as the demonstrator of the harmony of religions. At first he accepted Kali, 
the Divine Mother, as his chosen Ideal and experienced supreme bliss 
through Her vision. Then the desire arose in his mind to follow other 
ideals of Hinduism. He worshipped Rama, Krishna, Siva and also contem- 
plated the non-dual Brahman. He realized that all these paths lead to the 
same goal. He practised the disciplines of Islam and Christianity which 
also finally led him to the same Reality. His sincerity of purpose, single- 
minded devotion and passionate love of God broke down all barriers of 
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dogmas, creeds and beliefs. Thus he taught that different religions are so 
many paths to attain the same Ideal. He discovered the true meaning of 
the universal religion which is not a new faith with new rituals, disciplines 
and beliefs, but the foundation of all religions and the ultimate goal to be 
realized by all sincere seekers. The universal religion is identical with Pure 
Spirit or Brahman which transcends all names, forms and attributes. Its_^ 
experience cuts asunder all the knots of the heart, dissolves all doubts 
and bestows peace, blessedness and immortality. 

Why did Sri Ramakrishna, bom in an orthodox Hindu family, and 
devoted to the Hindu traditions which he observed until the last moment 
of his life, practise other faiths ? It would seem that he wanted to encourage 
devotees of all religions in the pursuit of their respective disciplines with 
sincerity and earnestness. He venerated all Prophets, Incarnations and 
Messengers of God, all of whom he believed communed with the Godhead, 
were blessed with the same spiritual experiences and commissioned by God 
to teach mankind. They formulated their teachings, however, to suit different 
times, places and temperaments. Thus one sees apparent differences in 
what the great Prophets taught. It must be emphasized that though the 
teachings of the Prophets may differ, their ultimate experience is the same. 
The harmony of religions as taught by Sri Ramakrishna is a great contri- 
bution for people of modern times; it shows the way of reconciling friction 
and hostility of different faiths which have marred the fair name of religion 
and alienated many thinkers from God. 

Is the harmony of religions taught by Hinduism based merely upon 
the scriptures and the statements of the mystics ? If that were so it would 
not meet with universal acceptance. For instance, Christians quote the 
Bible to prove that Christianity is the only true religion. Christ is reported 
to have said: ‘T am the Ressurection and the Way.” Likewise the Moslems 
quote from the Koran to prove that Islam is the only true religion, Allah 
the only God and Mohammed His only Prophet. Thus, reliance upon the 
scriptures or upon the reported statements of the founders of religions 
will not eliminate religious friction or bigotry. 

Is there a philosophical basis for the acceptance of harmony of i*eli- 
gions ? Does it meet with the tests of Truth ? According to Vedanta, the 
great Truth is free from quarrel and friction, and conducive to the 
welfare of all. Scripture and personal experience must be supported by 
reason. 

Now we intend to discuss the philosophical foundation of the Vedic 
statement that Truth is one and the sages call it by different names. 

The Ultimate Reality, according to non-dualism, is called Brahman, 
which is Pure Spirit, Self-Existent, incorporeal^ without name, form, or 
attributes. It is One without a second and therefore free from desire 
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and action. From the standpoint of Brahman or the undifferentiated 
Consciousness, there is neither creation nor created beings. Brahman has 
been experienced by the illumined seers in the depth of meditation, 
supported by the scriptures and indicated by reason. 

Though from the standpoint of Brahman there is no act of creation, 
from the relative standpoint the fact of creation is admitted. Describing 
'creation, Vedanta says that a thought arises in the mind of Brahman: It 
is One but It wants to be many. Why or how such a thought should arise 
in the Incorporeal Spirit, Vedanta does not explain. It cannot be imder- 
stood by the finite mind which itself is a part of creation. Vedanta calls 
this phenomenon, mdyd, which means that an inscrutable power inherent 
in Brahman is responsible for creation. At this stage the creation belongs 
to the realm of thought. The creator is like an artist or a poet who first 
conceives the picture or poem in his mind. Thus the Attributeless Spirit 
is endowed with attributes, that is to say, the desire for creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction. Now Brahman is called the Saguna Brahman or Brahman 
endowed with attributes. It is the Creative Energy without a name 
or form. 

One manifestation of the Saguna Brahman is the Divine Incarnation 
who appears on earth from time to time to restore spiritual values when 
wickedness prevails. Another manifestation of It is the Iswara or the Creator- 
God, who is conceived of as a person with name and attributes. His attri- 
butes are omniscience, omnipotence, majesty and compassion. According 
to Hinduism no evil attributes, such as anger or hatred, can be associated 
with the Creator-God. He neither punishes nor shows favour. Persons suffer 
from the result of their own actions. Iswara is ever anxious to draw to Himself 
all created beings who seek liberation. He projects names and forms out of 
Himself — the physical bodies from His lower aspect and life and conscious- 
ness from His higher aspect. The illustration is given of the spider and its 
web. This Creator-God is the Personal God of various religions called 
by different names, such as Allah, Jehovah, Father-in-heaven or Vishnu. 
He is the object of worship and meditation. He listens to sincere prayer 
and fulfils the desires of His devotees. 

What we have said before can be explained by the illustration of a seed. 
The hard seed may be compared to the Pure Spirit. When it is soaked in 
water there is an inner activity before it splits and projects the first shoot. 
The seed in this state may be compared to the Saguna Brahman. The first 
shoot which afterwards becomes the tree with its branches, flowers, fruits 
and seeds is the Creator-God. 

From the Creator-God evolves the universe of multiplicity — first, 
the five material elements, then the different world systems, next the physical 
bodies and finally the food and drink which sustain them. The Creator-God 
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then enters into these bodies and animates them with life and consciousness. 
This is a brief account of the process of evolution. Involution takes place in 
the reverse order. At the time of Cosmic dissolution, the material elements 
and the life-breaths first go into a state of non-differentiation, then into 
the Creator-God, next into the Saguna Brahman or Universal Energy and 
finally into the Pure Spirit or Brahman. The process of liberation of an^ 
individual follows more or less the same pattern. The seeker after liberation 
practises spiritual disciplines and worships and communes with the Personal 
God. Next, the devotee and the Personal God merge in the Saguna Brahman 
or the Universal Energy, and finally into Pure Spirit. 

This mystical process was experienced by Sri Ramakrishna. One 
reads in his life that while meditating on Christ he first merged into Christ 
and then both he and Christ merged into the Saguna Brahman which was 
followed by the experience of total identity with Pure Spirit or attributeless 
Brahman. The same thing happened when he communed with Allah 
and various deities of Hinduism. It is reported in the life of Swami 
Vivekananda that at one time he used to see visions of various deities. 
Then they stopped. When he told Holy Mother, Sri Ramakrishna’s wife, 
about it, she said that in the end the deities, prophets and incarnations, 
endowed with names and forms, merge in the Creative Energy or the 
Great Mother. 

A religion which accepts the Personal God with a name, a form and 
attributes as the Ultimate Reality, cannot be the universal religion. It 
teaches the doctrine of exclusive salvation and speaks of its devotees as 
the ‘‘chosen people”. Thus it breeds hatred and hostility towards other 
religions and Prophets. If a Christian hardens himself against Buddha, he 
really hardens himself against Christ, for both Christ and Buddha are 
Incarnations of the same Divine Spirit. ^Thus there are today enough reli- 
gions to hate one another, but not enough religious spirit to bind together 
men in love and friendship. 

The harmony of religions can be explained philosophically only on 
the basis of creation and dissolution as described^ in the non-dualistic 
Vedanta. There cannot be any religious harmony^ if the Personal God is 
accepted as the Ultimate Reality. Allah, Father-in-heaven and Vishnu have 
different names and forms and are worshipped through different rituals 
and symbols. Thus every religion has its own scripture, mythology, dogma 
and belief. No agreement among religions is possible on the basis of rituals, 
mythologies or dogmas. A Christian says that the Holy Spirit descends in 
the form of a dove. The Hindus accept symbols of rivers, fire, sun, and so 
on. To the Jews the Ark is the holiest symbol. A devotee accepts the symbol 
of his own religion as the most sacred and regards the symbols of other reli- 
gions as heathenish. To the Christian the sacrament is the right ritual. 
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While he worships he stands upj kneels down, or sits. The Christian Church 
believes in the apostolic succession from Peter, and the Roman Catholics 
believe in the ascension of Virgin Mary in her physical body. The Muslims, 
the Hindus, the Jews have their own rituals, symbols and mythologies. 
All people cannot be persuaded to accept the same dogmas and beliefs. 
In the past, efforts in this direction through persuasion, bribery or the 
sword often resulted in terrible suffering of the non-conformists. Many 
intellectuals of modern times, disgusted with religious hostilities, give up 
their respective faith and cultivate the arts and music, or engage themselves 
in social service to enjoy inner peace. 

As Swami Vivekananda said, diversity of religions is necessary, nay, 
inevitable. As long as there exist different temperaments and tastes these 
differences will remain. Geography often influences religious behaviour. 
Christians living in the cold climate manifest their religious spirit through 
activity. Islam, having originated in the desert of Arabia, stresses austerity. 
Hindus living in a tropical climate and a fertile country where much effort 
is not needed to earn a livelihood, stress meditation. Different religions 
satisfy the spiritual hunger of people of different types in a manner similar 
to city restaurants which prepare foods in various styles to cater to different 
tastes. It must be stressed that different articles of food nourish bodies 
through the same basic protein and carbohydrate. Likewise commimion 
with God through any ritual, symbol or belief, deepens the love and the 
purity of the devotees. Different religions can learn from one another. 
Thus Hinduism can teach the art of meditation, Christianity social service. 
Buddhism inner peace through desirelessness, Judaism justice and righteous- 
ness, and Islam equality and brotherhood. 

As long as different minds exist, different sects will remain, and 
churches, temples and mosques will also exist as places of worship. If they 
are destroyed by a fiat from a dictator, spiritual life will disappear from 
the earth. Places of worship deepen the spiritual feeling of the worshippers. 
Rituals give a man relief from the monotony of ordinary life. They are the 
first manifestations ofi religious enthusiasm and protect the beginners from 
worldly distractions. They can be likened to a hedge around a young plant, 
or the husk which preserves the kernel. When the plant grows into a big 
tree the hedge is removed, and when the seed germinates the husk drops off. 

As long as a man regards himself as a psycho-physical complex, admits 
his individuality and takes the outside world to be real, so long must he 
worship the Personal God in one form or another. Such worship deepens 
his devotion. In distress he must pray to God. He feels the love of God 
protecting him like a shield. 

Incarnations and Prophets who are the special manifestations of the 
Sagupa Brahman, appear bn earth at a time of spiritual crisis. They are the 
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living examples of Godliness. Through them it is easier to establish an 
intimate relationship with God. Intense devotion to the Personal God and 
Incarnations ultimately leads a devotee to the realization of Creative 
Energy and finally Pure Spirit. 

Tired of religious quarrels many aspirants seek a universal religion 
which all can accept. Two main attempts have been made in the past in 
this direction. One is to proclaim a particular religion as the universal 
religion and impose it upon all by force or persuasion. This attempt is 
responsible for the Crusades, the Inquisition and the Jehad. The second 
attempt is to create a new religion incorporating into it liberal, non-contro- 
versial and ethical principles of the major religions- — an intellectual religion 
without rituals or dogmas. Such a religion appeals to certain minds. It 
endures for a short time only. Like a bouquet made from cut garden flowers, 
such a religion does not last long because it has no roots. No great religion 
is the product of intellect. A religion is rooted in the spiritual experiences 
of a Prophet or a Seer. Thus Christianity is based upon the experience of 
Christ, Judaism on the experience of the Prophets of the Old Testament, 
Buddhism on the experience of Buddha, and Hinduism on the experience 
of the Vedic Seers. 

But as Swami Vivekananda said, a universal religion does not have to 
be created — ^it already exists. It is the basis of all religions. It holds together 
all religions like a string that holds a pearl necklace. This universal 
religion which every sincere seeker wants to experience, has no location in 
time or place. It encourages all devotees to worship their own Chosen 
Ideal — Christ or Krishna, and admits the authenticity of all the Prophets of 
the past and the present and keeps the door open for others to come, embraces 
in its infinite arms all human beings, sees no essential difference between the 
lowest savage and the highest mystic, shows no intolerance, and devotes 
its full force to bring out the potential divinity of all living beings. 

Such a universal religion is to be discovered as existing in all faiths. 
There is no such thing as my religion or your religion, my national religion 
or your national religion, but there is only one Religioti of which the different 
faiths are so many aspects. Religion, as it is practised, is not the goal but the 
means to attain a goal which transcends all rituals and beliefs. 

How to discover this Universal Religion ? A man should begin with 
the rituals, beliefs and disciplines of the religion in which he is born, adhere 
to them, and gradually commune with his Chosen Ideal or Personal God. 
Then he should further deepen his earnestness and realize the Universal 
Energy which is the ultimate source of creation, preservation and dissolu- 
tion. At the end, he realizes the Pure Spirit or the Undifferentiated Con- 
sciousness. This Pure Spirit is the real basis of the harmony of religions. 



